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Many places on the habitable parts of our world owe their 
celebrity more frequently to the great names which have been asso- 
ciated with them by circumstances, or the events that have oc- 
curred in their vicinity, than to extraordinary natural features 
or peculiar geographical position. Thus Marathon is only a 
barren and repulsive plain, but Grecian heroism has made it a 
memory, and poetry has transformed it into music. Stratford- 
upon-Avon, too, will win its thousands of pilgrims as the birth- 
place of the master spirit of English song, whom its own common- 
place tameness would never attract. And to speak of One 
beside whose name no other can be breathed—One ‘ fairer 
than the sons of men’—-Bethlehem, the place where the geneth- 
liacal star shone, Nazareth, where His ‘ gracious words’ awoke 
the wonder of the synagogue, and Sychar, where being weary 
‘He sate thus rpon the well; where too He held that divine 
discourse unheard before of catholicity and spirituality, ‘ neither 
here nor yet in Jerusalem,’ ‘God is a Spirit’—these have 
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obtained a celebrity though obscure, a dignity though mean, 
a power though weak, before which all other claims to repu- 
tation fail. ‘To indulge ourselves, however, with only one more 
observation upon the last named, and then pass on to the work 
we have in hand, which is rather with persons than places, 
Sichem, or, as it was then called, Flavia Neapolis, has another, 
though inferior, claim to our regard as the birthplace of one 
of the most celebrated Fathers of the ante-Nicene Church, the 
one whose writings most clearly disclose the actual conditions 
of that church, and reflect its character, doctrines, and dis- 
cipline —Justin, the philosopher and martyr. From Justin’s 
own name and that of his father Priscus, we should judge him 
to be of Roman descent, although the name of the grand- 
father, Bacchius, savours of a Grecian origin (Apol. I. 1), and 
the literature in which he distinguished himself was Grecian. 
But the Greek was the current language of the world in his day, 
and for centuries both before and since, while the only existing 
philosophy had so completely adapted itself to the Hellenic modes 
of thought and vehicles of expression, that it was scarcely deemed 
possible to philosophize through any other medium. His educa- 
tion, like that of every distinguished Asiatic of the period, was 
conducted in Greek ; he spoke it as his vernacular tongue, and, 
not more from its use in the schools than from native habit and 
its universal prevalence, adopted it in his writings. As a youth 
he developed the finest moral qualities, his heart pursuing wisdom 
from school to school with unwaning ardour, grappling with the 
most abstruse questions in metaphysics and ethics then agitated 
among men of thought, and ready to die at any moment for the 
sake of truth. The religious tendencies of the man exhibit 
themselves at a very early period of his career, and Stoic and 
Peripatetic, Pythagorean and Platonist, are chiefly frequented for 
the purpose of setting his mind at rest upon the vital questions of 
Deity, and the relations of Deity to the human race. But un- 
worthy of their function, and degenerating from the high character 
of the fathers of these sects, who were not less earnest than able 
men, the philosophers whom it was young Justin’s lot to encoun- 
ter were at once feeble and trifling, wearing, indeed, their clerical 
garb and repeating their philoso hhical liturgy—the one, however, 
merely a cloak for hypocrisy, the other simply as a source of 
gain. Disappointed with their obvious lack of deep interest in 
the moral questions which absorbed his whole soul, and disgusted 
with their too palpable inefficiency, conceit, and unconcealed 
cupidity, he forsook the schools, and his thoughts turned inward 
upon himself, anxious to find out in communion with his own soul 
and with nature a solution of the questions that perplexed him. 
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His resort was the shore of the resounding sea, the grandeur of 
the object and the loneliness of the spot the chief attraction to 
his mind. Alexandria or Ephesus—for both have their advocates 
—was the place of his sojourn at this period, both distinguished 
by the residence of learned men, and either of them a city where, 
more probably than anywhere in Palestine, he might have aid in 
pursuing the studies on which he had entered. On one occasion 
we find him wrapped in thought at his accustomed haunt, pacing 
up and down by the side of the sea, which moaned in melancholy 
unison with his reflections ; when shortly came up a man of vene- 
rable aspect, sage and grave, with whom he conversed upon the 
subjects uppermost in his thoughts. Somewhat enamoured of the 
Platonic philosophy, which he had last studied, and which in the 
account it takes of spiritualism strides immensely in advance of 
the others, he argues in its favour with the appositely present 
senior, and contends that at some future day it will conduct him 
into that nearer acquaintance with God, the great object of his 
quest, which the Platonists term the ‘ vision of divinity.’ This is 
shown to be impossible by philosophy of any school, and by unaided 
mind of the highest order, and the fallacy of the tenets of Plato 
is proved in some two or three points of doctrine belonging to his 
system, the doubting and indocile disciple being visited with the 
curt and not gentle apostrophe, ‘ You are a mere dealer in words, 
but no lover of action and truth; your aim is not to be a prac- 
tiser of good, but a clever disputant, a cunning sophist.’ 

Such is the substance of his own relation in the commencement 
of his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, which we shall give in a 
little more fulness of detail in his own terms on a future page. 
We must not, however, defer the avowal of our conviction that 
we are disposed to regard this entire narrative as apocryphal, with 
Leclere and Credner, and as having a very slight, if any, sub- 
stratum in fact at all, for the same reasons that lead us to look 
upon the whole dialogues with Trypho as rather expositions of 
what might be said in controversy with a Jew than as close re- 
cords of actual conversations. ‘!he old man appears very dra- 
matically upon the scene, and sustains his part well in the business 
of Justin’s conversion, and may have been designed to suggest 
Polycarp, or some other celebrated elder of the church, as his 
casual instructor, or even perhaps one of the ‘angels unawares.’ 
He is obviously, however, from the style of composition adopted, 
nothing more than an embellishment, like the genius of Socrates 
or Plato, the Deipnosophists of Athenzeus, the Mycillus of Lucian, 
and the Moralists of Plutarch. A ‘deus ex machina’ has been a 
common device of composition both among Christians and Pagans 
in all ages. Juvenal’s ancient friend (Sat. iii.) very fitly speaks the 
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sentiments of Juvenal. It is convenient to put in the mouth of a 
third party what might be hazardous or incongruous in our own. 
Let any one compare, just for satisfaction’s sake, some corre- 
sponding picture in Plato, from the commencement of the 
Phedrus, the Phedon, the Alcibiades, or the Protagoras, any 
one, in short, in which the picturesque and dramatic element pre- 
vails, and see whether we can assign this incident to any category 
more decided than the possible, or believe in its egress through any 
portal less opaque than ivory. It must not be ‘Jost sight of, too, 
that Justin was an enthusiastic Platonist, and affected in his form 
of teaching the style not less than the garb of his philosophic master. 

Engaged at last by these or other means in the —_ of what 
he himself designates ‘the only safe and profitable phi osophy,’* 
and ‘ the true doctrines, those of the Christians,’ > the earnest in- 
quirer becomes the satisfied believer, and gives himself to the 
defence and propagation of the faith he had embraced. In the 
prosecution of this design he travelled, it is believed, at least as 
far as Rome, taught there a considerable time, and wrote much. 
The chronological data of his Apologies, from their containing the 
names of the emperors to whom they are addressed, are more 
satisfactory than the mere incidental allusions dropped in his 
other pieces; but even these will not suffice to fix the date of 
their composition within a year or two. The different editors 
take a range of some dozen years, from 138 to 150 of our Lord, 
and the true date probably approximates the former figure. B 
comparison with the writings of certain futhers of the pee | 
further on in the same century, the Apologies are fully ascer- 
tained to belong to the period we have assigned to them, Irenzus, 
for instance, Minutius Felix, and Tertullian seeming to quote 
almost verbally some of their more striking statemeuts and ex- 
pressions. 

There can be little doubt that the place where they were com- 
posed was Rome, as Eusebius declares (H. £. iv. 11), confirmed 
as this is in the case of the smaller Apology at least by the ob- 
vious allusion in its commencement to events happening in Rome 
only a day or two preceding. Besides these he has composed 
— works still extant, namely, an *‘ Exhortation to the Greeks,’ 

: Fragment on the Resurrection,’ ascribed to him, and the 
yd ae ‘Dialogue with Trypho,’ which contains a more full 
development of his theology than any of his other compositions, 
and is the most valuable of them all. But the larger portion of 
the treatises of this voluminous writer has been lost, proof pre- 
sumptive to us that, despite of his reputation, there was not after 
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all enough of the rich ore of genius lodged in them to secure 
their currency among posterity; our belief being that, on a 
broad view of the losses of our literature during the dark ages, 
not much has passed out of life which had intrinsic claims to 
survival. Besides these, Photius, in his Myriobiblos, tells us of a 
forcible ‘Treatise against the first and second Books of Physical 
Auscultation, or against Form, Matter, and Privation,’ as also one 
against the ‘ Fifth Substance and Perpetual Motion’ of Aristotle ; 
moreover one entitled ‘Summary Solutions of Doubts against the 
Christian Religion.’ He composed, moreover, according to the 
same author, a work against the Gentiles, called the ‘ Elenchus,’ 
another upon the ‘ Monarchy of God,’ another entitled ‘ Psaltes,’ 
polemic discourses against Marcion, and a useful exposure of 
all heresies. In addition to these Eusebius informs us that Justin 
wrote commentaries upon the soul, taking up the various views 
held by the ancient philosophers on the subject, but this, with all 
the last named, has been lost. These two writers speak in exalted 
terms of his talents, Eusebius saying of him at his earlier period, 
that Justin ‘ has left us very many monuments of his well-trained 
understanding, replete with the richest profit ;* while Photius 
declares that he had reached the very summit of sacred and pro- 
fane philosophy, and overflowed with the wealth of manifold 
learning and historical knowledge.’ It is certainly not our pur- 
pose to depreciate Justin below his real merits, nevertheless we 
cannot help conceiving that he owed much of the high estimate 
formed of his abilities to the rareness of the alliance of philosophy 
with the Church at that early period of its history, to the number 
of his works, the valorousness of his championship of truth, and, 
perhaps, most of all, to the evident and glowing sincerity of his 
attachment to the sacred cause. Be this as it may, we cannot 
help believing that to the prestige of his name, far more than to 
his actual achievements on its behalf, has the Church been in- 
debted for the good he may have done, and that he has himself 
owed to the same cause the larger moiety of his fame. That our 
readers may judge for themselves how this question ought to be 
decided, the task we have proposed is to present in an ana- 
lytical and abbreviated form all the ascertained works of the 
author. leaving no fact or marked opinion out essential to the 
integrity of our purpose and the correctness of the desired decision. 
This course will spare them the heavy office which we have under- 
taken as a labour of love on their behoof, of wading through the 
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folio (Colonize, 1686) containing the allowed and reputed works 
of Justin, while it will put them in possession of all the facts of 
the case. Where either expressions or passages of more than 
common interest occur, we shall quote them in extenso, and seek 
our apology in their importance. 

We have only further to say, before laying these before our 
readers, that after a life of exemplary piety he attained the crown 
of eternal life by martyrdom in the flower of his age, having 
found his denouncer in a Cynic philosopher called Crescens. 

The superscription of the larger and, as it is now generally 
called, THE First APoLoGy, runs thus :— 


‘To the Emperor Titus lius Adrianus Antoninus Pius Augustus 
Cesar, and to Verissimus his son the philosopher, and to Lucius the 
philosopher the son of Cesar, and the adopted of Pius, &e.’* 

‘I, Justin, the son of Priscus, who was the son of Baccheius, natives 
of Flavia Neapolis of Syria Palestina, make this appeal and suppli- 
cation on behalf of the ill-used Christians, being myself one of that 
persecuted sect.’ ; 


Such being the superscription, there follows directly a most 
manly assertion of the right of the Christians to justice, and an 
appeal to the emperor grounded on his philosophic character and 
pretensions to be prompt to render them what they no less de- 
served than desired. Justin professes to scorn adulation as a 
means to help the Christians to redress, and asks for nothing 
more than an honest decision on the merits of their case after due 
inquiry, professing readiness to meet the alternative of condem- 
nation in the almost scriptural terms suggested by Plato, ‘ You 
may kill, but you cannot really injure us.’ He states that they 
had a ground of complaint in the circumstance that the mere name 
of Christian was sufficient to condemn them at any heathen tri- 
bunal, and proves that this was in the majority of cases their only 
crime by their instant acquittal when they consented to renounce 
Christianity. That the evil lives of some professors was no argu- 
ment against the system he defended, any more than the dissolute- 
ness of a philosopher or the profanity of a heathen would be 
considered conclusive against the claims of philosophy or Jupiter. 
Why could not the same charitable judgment be extended to 
the Christian religion, and those who allowed the impious wits of 
their own creed to laugh down and decry the pagan denizens of 
Olympus, excuse the zeal of the godly men who with deep-felt 
earnestness of soul denounced them? But the reason of this 
difference he finds in the influence of malignant demons, the 
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same who wrought impurity with the daughters of men in the 
antediluvian world, and who now finding a foe to their continued 
dominion in the spread of divine truth, set themselves to molest 
its advocates. One of their common devices was to stigmatize 
the Christians with the appellation of atheists, a name the — 
gist repudiates, and the inapplicability of which he shows. How 
could they be atheists who worshipped ‘the most true God, the 
Father of righteousness, chastity, and other virtues,’ and ‘his 
Son,’ ‘and the prophetic Spirit?’ It is true convictions have 
taken place of the Christians time after time, but the fault has, 
as usual, lain with their religion and not with their misdeeds, 
and their resolute adherence to that religion in the very presence 
of death. In the strong and noble language of Justin ‘they 
scorned to purchase life at the expense of a lie. They had 
constantly before them a vivid prospect of eternity, its joys and 
its sorrows. With Plato they believed in a future judgment, the 
judge being Christ, but not Rhadamanthus and Minos—the con- 
sequences everlasting, not for a thousand years. To the folly of 
idolatry they could not submit, while in its guilt they dare not 
involve themselves. The idol, not seldom molten out of vessels 
of dishonour, and fashioned by artificers of notorious lewdness, 
men who were mere beasts in all things besides their craft, they 
could not dignify with the incommunicable name of God. Nor is 
it to be believed that the spiritual and unnameable Being whom 
they worshipped was to be approached with material offerings, 
oe as garlands and victims, but with the homage of a mind 
conformed to his own. For he who created them at the first 
without their choice would re-create them by his regenerating 
power, exercised in harmony with their will: for God persuades 
only, and draws us gently in our regeneration by co-operating 
freely with those rational powers he has bestowed upon us. And 
Christianity has claims upon encouragement rather than dis- 
countenance from civil rulers, inasmuch as it seeks to secure the 
obedience of the heart, which human laws cannot command. Nor 
was their commonly bruited expectation of a kingdom to be mis- 
interpreted into disloyalty to existing institutions, for their readi- 
ness to die to enter it was sufficient proof that it was a kingdom 
beyond the grave which they expected. Christianity always 
teaches men to keep eternity in view, and thus more effectually 
aids the civil governor in the maintenance of order than an 

precautions of his can do. The omniscience of God, which the 
Christian so constantly recognizes, is the best preservative from 
crime ; nor can any just or merciful ruler prohibit its inculcation, 
as its chief effect will be to rob the executioner of his employment 
and his fees. Nevertheless, should even those princes who -—“ 
the 
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the designation pious and philosophers, persecute Christians because 
this and other kindred truths were taught by them, the very trial 
they endured would but confirm their faith in the religion they 
had embraced, because this treatment was foretold them by their 
master Jesus Christ, the Logos, the Son and Apostle of God. 
But the whole matter of our defence is sufficiently important to 
demand enlargement upon the theme. It is not an easy task for 
men bowed down with years of ignorance to be set upright in a 
moment, and darkness must be dispelled by fuller light. To 
revert to the charge of atheism — look at the nature of our religious 
services, and the Being we profess to worship, the immutable 
eternal God, Jesus Christ the Son of God ‘second in order, and 
the prophetic Spirit the third,’ and say is not this sufficient refu- 
tation of the charge? Besides our altered lives speak in favour 
of our doctrine, having been before unruly, now obedient—impure, 
now chaste—given to magic, now devoted to God—avaricious, now 
benevolent ; hating one another for national or other peculiarities, 
now generous and loving-hearted—once revengeful, but now for- 
giving, and praying that our evemies may share the same peace 
and joy as ourselves. But examine as princes who are well able to 
judge the very teachings of Christ himself, upon the most essential 
points of morality ;—* Whosoever looketh upon a woman to lust 
after her, hath committed adultery with her already in his heart 
before God.’ ‘ Pray for your enemies, love those that hate you.’ 
‘Swear not at all. but let your yea be yea, and your nay, nay.’ 
* Not every one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father 
which is in heaven.’ ‘Render unto Caesar the things which are 
Cesar’s, and unto God the things which are God's.’ Acting 
up to this closing precept we worship God only, but to you we 
render ‘a cheerful obedience in all things else, acknowledging 
you to be emperors and rulers upon earth, and in praying that 
imperial majesty may be always found associated with true wisdom.’ 
ut we shall not be the greatest losers if unjust treatment 
follow on our holding doctrines so divine. The soul is immortal, 
and our persecutors must perish ; and its immortality is as clearly 
implied in the arts of necromancy, the consultation of oracles, and 
the doctrines of many of your writers, both philosophers and 
poets, as it is distinctly revealed by Christianity, which assures 
that not only will the soul live on without intermission after 
death, but that the body will live again. And this is no greater 
wonder than the daily miracles of human generation, that strange 
process which no one would beforehand deem sufficient to produce 
such mighty results. Difficult, therefore, as it may seem to explain 
or understand the resurrection, tle way of faith is easy in regard 
to 
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to it since it has been revealed ; and our master Christ has taught 
us, ‘that the things which are impossible with men are possible 
with God.’ But in many other points our views are supported by 
the conjectures of your own writers, the harmony of the universe 
by Plato, the conflagration of all things by the Stoics, that souls 
live after death by most authors, the folly of idol-worship by 
Menander, belief in a human son of the divine parent by all who 
maintain that Jupiter had sons. What sons tiiey were too, to 
name is to condemn them—Mercury, Aésculapius, Bacchus, 
Hercules, Pollux, Castor, Perseus; objects of worship, with 
their father, whose life was one round of outrage and impurity, 
his whole history the greatest reproach to the system of which he 
is thehead. To the title Word of God given to Jesus, you possess 
a parallel in the case of Mercury. ‘That he died on the cross is 
no more strange than that Jupiter’s offspring should die as all 
did, although by other deaths. As to his bemg born of a virgin, 
that may not surprise, for Perseus is an instance of a similar 
kind; and in healing disease his fame is only emulous of your 
#Esculapius. But our faith in these things is not founded on 
analogous facts and doctrines being broached by pagan writers, 
but on the assurance that they are ‘truth, and nothing but truth.’ 
But neither their truth is to be our shield nor falsehood to be any 
excuse for us. Men who worship trees, rivers, mice, cats, 
crocodiles, and other like stupid things, are tolerated or pitied, 
but we are pursued with rancour because we dare abstain from 
publicly revering the country’s gods which are the country’s 
shame. It is true we do contemn—we cannot do otherwise— 
Bacchus son of Semele, Apollo son of Latona, Proserpina, and 
Venus smitten with the love of Adonis, and A‘sculapius, for 
now we worship ‘the unbegotten, impassible God,’ whose purity 
is stained with no amours with Antiope, Ganymede, etc., and 
whose power stands in no need of relief by the giant with the 
hundred hands. But demons must have won such grossnesses 
belief, else they never could haye been believed, those spirits 
which have always opposed and travestied the truth. ‘To their 
agency must we ascribe the wide popularity of the impostor Simon 
not only at Rome, where his statue may be seen, but also in 
Samaria, and the popularity of Marcion of Pontus, who lowers 
the Creator of the world into a Deity subordinate to the great 
universal God. Whether these heretics are really guilty of the 
crimes charged upon the Christians at large we cannot say, but 
this we cannot but perceive, that a toleration is extended to the 
enemies of our faith that never has been vouchsafed to ourselves. 
Not only do we affirm ourselves to be free from the cannibal pro- 
pensities and brutal connections with which calumny has blackened 
us, 
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us, but also from many vices unreproved among you. The 
exposure of infants, male and female, we condemn, because, if 
spared, they are,educated to be ministers of the vilest lusts; and 
if they perish, the guilt of murder lies upon their unnatural parents. 
The marriage of Christians is for the highest social and religious 
ends, and the benefit, not the destruction, of their children is 
constantly kept in view; while such believers as remain unmar- 
ried prove their devoted chastity by the means which are fre- 
quently taken in order to preserve it. The infamy of such court 
favourites as the heathen Antinous is too recent to be forgotten, 
as repugnant to the principles as alien from the practice of the 
followers of Christ. 

To justify, however, our faith in this divine personage we now 
present a few considerations in support of his divinity, rather 
quoting the prophecies fulfilled in his person and life, than trust- 
ing to reports which may be untrue. Amongst the Hebrews 
existed a class of men called prophets, whom the prophetic spirit 
enabled to foretell things to come long before they came into 
being, and these predictions they wrote in their mother tongue in 
sacred books. ‘These were translated at the instance of Ptolemy 
of Alexandria, and became known all over the world, in the hands 
of every Jew; but they had not the effect of abating the rancour 
of that ancient people against us, as our recent treatment by the 
rebel Barchochebas proves. Now, in these books of the prophets it 
is foretold—five thousand, three thousand, two thousand, one 
thousand years before his coming—that one should be born like 
Christ of a virgin—work miracles, even to raising the dead, be put 
to death on the cross, rise from the grave, and be and be called the 
Son of God. Among these prophecies is one to this effect, ‘ The 
sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between 
his feet,’ until he come for whom it is reserved. Of this you are 
een the proof: the country of Judea having become a 

oman province directly after the coming of Jesus Christ. Other 
matters connected with this prophecy are equally true and signi- 
ficant. Then Isaiah, another prophet, says, ‘ ‘There shall come 
a Star out of Jacob, anda Rod shall come forth out of the root of 
Jesse, and to it shall the Gentiles seek,’ Jacob and Jesse being 
among his lineal ancestry. Again, the same prophet predicts 
that ‘ a virgin shall conceive and bear a son, and shall call his 
name Immanuel, that is God with us,’—a conception not resulting 
from intercourse with a lustful Jove, but, remaining a virgin, by 
the ineffable overshadowing of the Holy Ghost. The place of his 
birth was also truly predicted by the same prophets—‘ And thou, 
Bethlehem, in the land of Judah,’ ete.—and that Christ was born 
here the census of Cyrenius shows. And very particular declara- 
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tions of the prophets are fulfilled in the same accurate manner, 
the Spirit speaking by various sacred writers, and in various forms, 
sometimes as from himself, sometimes as the prophet, sometimes 
as the divine Father, sometimes as Christ, but all concurring to 
the same end to picture the life and death, the sufferings and 
glory of the Lord. Our strange progress in the world is also 
foretold—‘ Out of Zion shall go forth a law and the word of the 
Lord from Jerusalem,’ —twelve men without parts and learning 
subjugating the world to the dominion of Christ. Such influence 
has their teaching had, that not even by subterfuge will Christians 
save their lives, although your heathen poet would justify that 
course—‘ My tongue has sworn, my mind has not.’ The very 
troops of your army remain faithful to their oath, amid privation 
and in the presence of death, much more we who serve for an 
incorruptible reward. David prophesies of our preachers of the 
Gospel in these terms—‘ There is no speech nor language where 
their voice is not heard ;’ and of the life and sufferings, the death 
and triumph of Christ—opposition ee to prevent his 
reign—in the first and second Psalms. He also prophesies of his 
kingdom—a kingdom to commence after his crucifixion, ‘ Let 
the whole earth stand in awe of Him, and let it be established, 
and let it not be shaken (Ps. xevi.): Let them rejoice among 
the nations, for the Lord reigneth from the tree.’ The language 
of prophecy often speaks as if things were past: this only 
expresses the certainty of their fulfilment. David spake of 
Christ eleven hundred years before his advent; nevertheless 
the certainity of foretold events does not interfere with the free- 
dom of man’s will, for ‘ unless we suppose that mankind have 
it in their power to choose the good and refuse the evil, no one 
can be accountable for any action whatever.’ ‘The sudden changes 
from evil to good and from good to evil prove perfect liberty in 
the agent ; besides, were destiny the cause of it, the same destiny 
would be the parent of good and evil alike, and they would lose 
their respective natures. ‘ Man is not, like a tree or a beast, 
without the power of election,’ but rewarded according to his 
works, which implies volition to regulate his actions. God also, 
by Moses, teaches this doctrine, saying, ‘ Behold, good and 
evil is before thee, choose the good’ (Deut. xxx. 19); and by 
Isaiah, ‘ Wash you, make you clean, put away the evil of your 
doings.’ (i. 16.) When, therefore, Plato said that ‘the blame 
lies at his door who wills the sin, but God is without blame,’ he 
borrowed from Moses ; the prevailing notions of the heathen phi- 
losophers about the immortality of the soul, future punishments, 
ete., were all derived from the sacred writers. To divine 
prescience, then, not to fatal necessity, do we ascribe the pre- 
dictions 
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dictions of prophecy, and the doctrine of retribution to God’s 
concern about mankind and a recognition of their free will. 

But to read the writings of our prophets or those of Hystaspes, or 
of the Sibylla, at the prompting of the devil ye have made a capital 
crime. But the devil has missed his aim, as we not only read 
them at the peril of our own life, but propagate them wherever we 
can, sufficiently rewarded if we gain only a fine. But to return 
from this digression: it was prophesied of Christ, that after his 
resurrection he should reign at the right hand of his Father till 
his enemies were made his footstool. ‘The Lord shall send the 
rod of thy strength out of Jerusalem,’ is a part fulfilment of this 
prediction in the success attending the preachers who issued from 
Jerusalem with the most powerful doctrine of Christ. It is true 
that ere the coming of the Logos in the flesh those of the Greeks, 
like Socrates or Heraclitus, who lived according to reason, and 
Abraham, Ananias, Misael, Azarias, and Elias, among the bar- 
barians, may be said to have been even then in some sort Chris- 
tians, because regulated by the universal reason which Christ was, 
but now faith in the Messiah is required of all. Again, prophecy 
has foretold, ‘Zion is a wilderness, Jerusalem a desolation ;° 
again, ‘ Your ed is desolate, strangers devour it in Se 
presence ;’ both which ye have strangely fulfilled, ‘for ye have 
made it capital in a Jew to set a foot in his own country.’ It was 
further predicted that Christ should cure diseases, ‘ the lame shall 
leap like a stag,’ etc. ; and that he performed this you may easily 
be satisfied from the acts of Pontius Pilate. ‘That he should die 
was thus foretold—‘ Behold how the righteous perisheth, and no 
man layeth it to heart.’ That the Gentiles should worship Him 
whom the Jews rejected, is also predicted in these words, ‘1 am 
sought of them that asked not for me, I am found of them that 
sought me not.’ That He should become man for the sake of 
mankind, suffer, and rise to glory, I will now show from various 
prophecies :—‘ ‘They delivered his soul unto death, and he was 
numbered with the transgressors.’ (Isa. lili.) ‘As many were 
astonished at Thee, so thy form shall be with honour from 
men.’ (Isa. lii.) ‘He was wounded for our transgressions, he 
was bruised for our iniquities,’ etc. (liii.) For these humiliations 
his disciples forsook him, but assured afterwards of his resurrec- 
tion, went abroad through the world to preach his truth, and were 
denominated Apostles. That his generation was inexplicable was 
implied in the question, ‘ Who shall declare his generation ?’ 
That he should ascend to heaven—‘ Lift up the gates of heaven, 
and be ye lift up, that the King of Glory may enter in:’ that 
he shall come again from heaven with great splendour—‘ Behold 
one like the Son of Man cometh with the clouds of heaven!’ 

As 
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As prophecy has been so wondrously fulfilled in the first coming 
of the Messiah, how can we refuse to believe that it will be 
also fulfilled in his second coming, to raise and judge all the 
men that ever had a being? Of that second advent Ezekiel has 
spoken thus—‘ The bones shall come together, bone to his bone, and 
flesh shall come upon them,’ etc. That the wicked shall have tor- 
ment in the world to come, Isaiah predicts in the words—‘ Their 
worm shall not die, ‘neither shall their fire be quenched.’ What 
the unbelieving among the Jews will do in the last day Zechariah 
foretels—‘ And tribe shall mourn to tribe, and they shall look 
upon him whom they have pierced.’ Now why should we not 
believe these things, having seen them ourselves fulfilled ; or how 
else could we come to believe a crucified man, the first begotten 
of the unbegotten God? We are not such fools as to believe 
without evidence, nor ‘such romancers as dress up stories*about 
the fictitious progeny of Jove; mighty talkers, but able to prove 
nothing.’ It was also foretold that more Gentiles should believe 
than Jews, according to this, ‘Sing, O barren, thou that didst 
not bear—for more are the children of the desolate than the 
children of the married wife :’—of the Jews, indeed, only a 
remnant, after that of the same prophet, ‘the Lord of Hosts left 
unto us a small remnant.’ Jeremy also avouches the same— 
‘ All the house of Israel are uncircumcised in the heart, but the 
Gentiles in the foreskin.’ Such proofs as these might well awaken 
a firm faith in your minds, but that the devilcraft of Satan has 
introduced all these things in a fictitious form into the writings of 
your poets, to pre-occupy them with the notion of their falsehood, 
as all forgeries alike, and thus keep you in the darkness of igno- 
rance. For instance, Moses said of the Messiah—‘ binding his 
foal unto the vine, and washing his garments in the blood of the 
grape. This has led the devil to ascribe to Bacchus sonship 
to Jove, the invention of the vine, the introduction of wine into 
the mysteries, and an ascension into heaven. And Bellerophon, 
from the same ew: has been made to ride to heaven upon a 
winged-horse, Pegasus. And, as Christ was to be born of a 
virgin, Perseus was palmed upon the world as of like descent. 
And, as the Psalm called him,—‘ Rejoicing as a giant to run his 
course,’ Hercules was made to run over the whole earth. And as 
he was to heal disease, A’sculapius must be invented to imitate 
him in this. But none of Jove's sons was ever said to have been 
crucified—an oversight of the devil—yet the cross as a symbol 
abounds everywhere: for cast your eyes upon the world, and tell 
me whether anything is transacted, any commerce maintained, 
without the resemblance of a cross? Without this trophy of ours 
you cannot go to sea, for navigation depends upon sails, and they 
are 
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are hung in fashion of a cross: there is neither ploughing nor 
digging, nor any handicraft work performed, without instruments 
of this figure; nay, a man is distinguished from a beast by the 
uprightness of his body, and the extension of his arms, and the 
prominency of the nose he breathes through, which are all repre- 
sentations of the cross, in allusion to which the prophet thus 
speaks :—‘ The breath of our nostrils, Christ the Lord.’ More- 
over your banners declare the power of this figure, etc. But not 
only before Christ’s coming did demons foist fictitious sons of 
Jove upon the world, but since have set up many impostors, 
among others the two Samaritans, Menander and Simon, to the 
latter of whom a statue was raised by the senate, like to other gods, 
the which we pray you would pull down. These seducing spirits 
also do all they can to smother the notion of hell-fire, but to little 
gee with any except those who are obstinate slaves to their 
usts, and all such hate and persecute us, but we do not hate 
them in return, but pity them. Marcion of Pontus has been 
another prime agent of these spirits of darkness, on whom abund- 
ance of people have pinned their faith. But now, to show that 
Plato borrowed from our teachers—and we speak of the Logos 
(doctrine) that was by means of the prophets—mark that Moses 
describes the creation of the world out of chaos ages before the 
Greek philosopher—‘In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth, and the earth was without form, and void, and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep.’ Moses also speaks 
of your Erebus or Hell. And whereas Plato philosophizing about 
the Son of God, says :—‘ He expressed him in the universe in the 
figure of the letter X,’ he took the hint from Moses, who, by 
means of this sign, killed the serpents in the desert and saved the 
people. The third power in the universe he takes from the Spirit 
of God moving upon the face of the waters, thus expressing him- 
self—‘ The third about the third.’ Moses foretold the general 
conflagration in the words—‘ An everlasting fire shall descend, 
and burn unto the lowest hell.’ We then do not take our opinions 
from others, but they from us—our poorest and rudest being in 
these things as wise as the philosopher. 

I shall now lay before you the manner of dedication to God in 
use amongst us after our conversion to God through Christ. After 
prayer and fasting we are brought toa place of water and there re- 
generated by baptism in the name of God the Father and Lord of 
all, and of our Saviour Jesus Christ, and of the Holy Spirit. This 
baptism is called illumination, because the minds of those who learn 
these things are illuminated. They are also baptized in the name 
of the Holy Ghost, who spake by the prophets and foretold every- 
thing concerning Christ. But the devils have taught the people 
to mimic this baptism as soon as ever it was spoken of by the 
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prophets, for they sprinkle and wash from head to foot ere they 
officiate in the temples and offices of religion ; they are also 
taught to put off their shoes in imitation of the command to 
Moses, the great and astonishing actions of whom you may read 
in his own writing, being addressed by Christ out of a burning 
bush, and leading the people out of captivity in Egypt. But the 
Jewish doctors teach that it was the unnameable God who spake 
out of the bush, who are justly reproved by Isaiah—*The ox 
knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s crib, but Israel doth 
not know me, my people hath not understood me.’ The Jews do 
not know the Logos of God, his son, his Angel and Messenger, 
who conveyed the divine will into the world, as our Lord hath 
testified—‘ He that heareth me heareth Him thatsent me!’ This 
divine Messenger sometimes appeared as fire, sometimes as an 
angel, and in these last days as a man, who, nevertheless, is the 
Son of the Father of the universe, and being the Logos, and first 
— of God, is God. 

ut the malice of demons is further seen in setting up the 
image of Proserpina on the fountains of water, in imitation of the 
Spirit of God on the waters, and representing Minerva as the 
produce of Jehovah’s brain in imitation of the Logos or wisdom 
of the eternal God, ‘though I cannot but think it extremely 
ridiculous to represent the notion of a mind by the form of a 
woman. After the believer is baptized he is led to the congre- 
gation of the brethren, where we pour out our souls in common 
prayer. Prayets over, we salute each other with a kiss; after 
this, bread and a cup of wine and water are brought to the presi- 
dent of the brethren, who offers up thanksgiving over them in a 
prayer of more than ordinary length. The people say audibly 
Amen at its close. ‘Those we call deacons distribute to every one 
present this eucharistical bread and wine, and then they carry it 
to the absent. Of this food none are allowed to be partakers but 
true believers, for we do not take this as common bread or common 
wine. This also has been parodied in the Mysteries of Mithra. 
On the day called Sunday all that live in the same city or country 
assemble in one place, where the writings of the Apostles and 
Prophets are read, and the president (6 zcoeerws) makes a sermon, 
at the conclusion of which we pray, then receive the Eucharist, 
the president closing with prayer and thanksgiving according to 
his ability. And all contribute as they are able for the indigent, 
the orphan and the widow, the sick and the stranger; the pre- 
sident being the almoner of the Church for all the needy. On 
Sunday we assemble, because it is the first day of creation and 
that of the resurrection of Christ. 


‘ Now so far as these things shall appear agreeable to truth and 
reason, so far we desire, you would pay regard to them, but if they 
seem 
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seem trifling, despise them as trifles ; however, do not proceed against 
people of most innocent lives, as severely as against your enemies ; for 
we must warn you that if you persist in a course of injustice, you shall 
not escape the vengeance of God. But be this as it will, you shall hear 
us contentedly ery out, God’s will be done! And although we might 
have pleaded the rescript of your father, the great and illustrious 
Emperor Adrian, in our behalf for the moderating your proceedings 
according to that rule of equity we have ourselves proposed, yet we 
have not insisted so much upon the authority of Adrian as upon the 
justice of our demands, which was the reason of composing this 
apology and exposition of the Christian faith. We have nevertheless 
subjoined acopy of Adrian’s epistle to let you see the justice and truth 
of our cause: and the copy is this :— 

‘The Rescript of Adrian for the Christians to Minutius Fundanus. 

‘I received a letter from the illustrious Serenus Granianus, your 
predecessor. It is an affair well worthy your consideration to put a 
stop to the vexatious suits and to give no licence to informers to carry 
on the trade of malice. If then, the people under your government 
have anything to say against Christians, and will prove it in public, so 
that Christians may answer for themselves in open court, it is your 
duty to hear them in a judicial way only, and not to be overborne by 
the petitions and clamours of the people: for to you it belongs, not to 
the multitude, to judge of the merits of the cause. If, therefore, the 
informer shall make it appear that Christians have done anything con- 
trary to law, punish them according to the nature of their crime: so 
also, on the contrary, if you find it to be a malicious charge, only take 
care to condemn and punish as the malice deserves.’ 

Tue sEconD Apo.oey is inscribed indifferently to the Roman 
Senate and to the Emperor Verus, for while it bears the super- 
scription to the Senate,‘ Eusebius declares it was actually pre- 
sented to the namesake and successor of Antoninus.’ ‘This 
document begins in the following strain :— 

‘The things which occurred yesterday, aud in the days 
immediately preceding, in your city under Urbicius, and which 
are happening everywhere under the magistrates, contrary to 
every show of reason, constrain me to address to you the 
present appeal on behalf of certain ill-used persons who are 
possessed of the same nature as yourselves, and who are 
thus your brethren, though, haply, slighted on account of the 
meanness of their condition. Every one receives kind treatment 
from his rulers except the Christian; and from the judges who 
are under the influence of demons, their common award is death. 
The statement to which your attention is now called is the follow- 
ing. A woman who had once lived in a state of great impurity 
in wedlock, having been taught the pure doctrines of Christianity, 
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sought to induce her husband to exhibit a more chaste conversa- 
tion, but not being able to persuade him to this course, adopted 
the severe measure of procuring a divorce from him. Full of 
spite, he denounced her as a Christian, and presented a libel to 
that effect to the Emperor. But the husband withdrew his pro- 
secution, and turned his vengeance on her teacher, one Ptolemy, 
whom he contrived to have thrown into prison. He was tortured 
and condemned on professing himself a Christian, as well as 
Lucius, who volunteered his defence, to whom a third victim was 
afterwards joined, all professing themselves grateful for the sen- 
tence which dismissed them to happiness in heaven. Why not all 
kill yourselves then ? some will say ;—because the very interests 
we uphold would become extinct thereby—none would live to 
propagate truth—the very race of man would perish from the 
earth were such a practice universal. But if, again, it be said 
that were God our friend, as we aver him to be, we should not 
suffer as we do, our reply is this, that the perils we undergo are the 
work of demons—not of divine providence—demons, the offspring of 
angels who fell by intercourse with women, and are the source of 
all ills, murders, vices, adulteries, and lusts. Each of these is 
called by a name, but our ‘God is unnameable, Father, God, 
Creator, Lord, Master, being not proper, but descriptive names. 
Christ has a name from God, being anointed of Him, but the 
signification is not fully comprehensible, while Jesus signifies the 
human Saviour. He was begotten of his God and Father for the 
salvation of all who believe, and the confusion of demons. Hence 
Christians expel demons, by a simple adjuration in the name of 
Christ, from the bodies of those possessed, whom your charmers 
treat in vain. For our sakes the world is yet preserved, though 
reserved for fire at last; but for this it would be consumed at 
once, just as the flood spared only one Noah, your Deucalion. 
The forbearance of Christ allows demons still to inflict wrong on 
the virtuous, like the poisoned Socrates, and bestow prosperity on 
the vicious, like Epicurus and Sardanapalus. This must not be 
ascribed to Fate, as the Stoies do, for Fate would destroy volition, 
but angels and men have free will, may do right or wrong, there- 
fore the wrong-doer will be punished at last. The very Stoics 
inculcate moral precepts, which implies free will in the disciples. 
But good men have been always hated, much more the followers 
of the seminal reason and universal word: I too may expect to 
suffer by some enemy of the truth, a Crescens, a lover of darkness 
and vanity, and not a lover of wisdom" as he is called, who dares 
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to slander us as atheists. In this he is either ignorant or untrue. 
I know him to be both. My controversy with him proves it, and 
shows that he has no principle of rectitude to guide him. But 
your so called philosophers say our doctrine of everlasting fire is 
not true; to which our brief reply is, then there is no God, no 
virtue and vice, and men are wrongly punished for transgressing 
the laws. That different things are good and bad in different 
places is the work of demons: but reason is uniform. Before 
Christ, Socrates spoke many things true, using the universal 
reason, and was hated for his truth; nevertheless no one dares to 
die for Socrates’ opinions, but the very common people are ready 
to die for the truth of Christ. Nor could we die at all but that 
it is a debt we owe, and most cheerfully pay for Christ. The 
fable of your Xenophon is to our point, concerning the choice of 
Hercules, aptly representing as it does the Christian’s own choice. 
For even when I followed the Platonists I never could persuade 
myself that men of abandoned and self-indulgent habits could die 
so cheerfully as the Christians did: none but those who lived re- 
putably could resign life readily and happily. ‘That men of good 
character should be robbed of life by violence is at the suggestion 
of evil spirits, who also persuade to the use of those tortures 
whereby confession is wrung from our servants, children, and wives, 
of enormities which the heathen only commit, though we are charged 
with them, such as Saturnian festivals, desecrated with human 
blood, and imitations of the impurity of Jupiter and other gods 
with men and women. ‘These things we revolt against, and 
rejoice to live in the sight of God, who sees all things. Would 
that some one could loudly and effectually invite our slanderers 
to repent! But slandered though we be, I never concealed my 
profession of being a Christian. Not that I am altogether 
ashamed of the doctrines of Plato and other philosophers, as 
utterly unlike the Christian, for there is resemblance in many 
points, but in the matters of highest importance they failed to 
reach the certainty and consistency we possess. All the truth 
they had was ours. We worship next to God, the unbegotten and 
ineffable, the Word of God, which for our sakes became man and 
shared our woes. Be this our appeal then graciously received 
and published by the senate, that we be no longer exposed to 
harassing question and persecution, for we are persons of upright 
life, and the more as we have bid farewell to gods all whose history 
is infamy. Our principles are not base, but rather of a morality 
higher than man’s—in the lowest case much unlike the Sotadic, 
Epicurean, and other infamies current among the Gentiles.’ 
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duction than an observation on its genuineness, which was learnedly 
and vehemently impugned at different times throughout the whole 
course of the last century on many grounds, some of pure criticism, 
some historical. The most serious objection was that of John 
James Wetstein, who charged the readings in Justin with a want 
of correspondence with those of the Seventy as exhibited in his day, 
and bearing resemblance to those of the later versions of Theodotion 
and Symmachus. Krome, K.chhorn, Credner, and others, have 
satisfactorily disposed of this objection by assuming either that 
the readings have been altered to harmonize with these versions, 
or else that the copies used by Justin were revised texts which 
afterwards came into the hands of these translators. Both these 
causes may have been in operation; but whether or no, the 
Dialogue may be assumed to be Justin’s at once from the con- 
sent of antiquity, and the small damage the evidence in favour of 
its genuineness has received from the at sifting it has 
undergone. It contains a distinct reference to the larger Apology, 
and, as will be seen, describes the author as having been once a 
Platonic philosopher, which agrees to the very letter with Justin’s 
— history. Eusebius evidently describes this work in his 

ecclesiastical History (iv. 18). ‘The date of its composition it is 
impossible to ascertain. The supposed discussion it records 
occupied two days (p. 296, Colonize, 1686), but we cannot fix the 
spot satisfactorily where the hiatus should appear. 

The Dialogue begins in the following manner :— 

* As I was walking one morning in the Xystus, a person, attended 
by some friends, met me, and said, in a courteous manner, “ Good 
morrow, philosopher ;” at which saying they all turned about and 
joined me. “ Pray, sir,’ said I to him again, “ what is your business 
with me?” 

‘ “ T have been taught,” said he, ‘ by Corinthus, the Socratic phi- 
losopher at Argos, not to despise nor neglect those who appear in this 
garb, but rather to be kindly disposed towards them, and embrace all 
opportunities of conversing with them, that some advantage might 
accrue to either of us, and that it would be well for both if either of 
us should be profited thereby. For this reason, therefore, when I see 
any one in this garb 1 am accustomed to accost him readily. In 
accordance with my general practice I have now accosted you with 
pleasure: these my companions also are in hopes of hearing something 
useful from you.” 

‘ Then said I to him, in a jocular strain, “ And pray, most excel- 
lent sir, who are you?” He at once told me ingenuously who and 
what he was. ‘ My name,” said he, “is Trypho; I am by circum- 
cision a Hebrew, by reason of the late war a fugitive, and live now for 
the most part in Greece, and at Corinth.” 

*« But what,” said I, ‘* can you receive as much profit from philo- 
sophy, as from your own lawgiver and the prophets? ” 
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‘« Why not?” said he: “ are not all the discourses of the philo- 
sophers about God? are not all their dissertations inquiries concerning 
his supreme rule and providence? or is not the proper business of 
philosophy to search diligently into the nature of the Deity ?” 

‘« Yes,” said I, “ such indeed is our opinion. But most of the 
philosophers are entirely regardless whether there be one or many 
gods: and whether their providential care is exercised over every one 
of us, or not, as if the knowledge of these things was not conducive to 
our happiness. Moreover they endeavour to persuade us that God 
exercises a providence over the universe at large, over genera and 
over species, but not over you and me and any other as individuals. 
From whence they infer that it is not necessary for us daily and nightly 
to address ourselves to God in prayer. For what end they inculcate 
this doctrine is not difficult to perceive. For a liberty of teaching or 
of being followers of those who propagate such notions permits men 
to speak and act as best suits their own inclinations, without dreading 
any punishment, or hoping any good at the hand of God. For how 
should they be influenced either with hope or fear who believe and 
assert that things will be hereafter as they now are; that each of us 
shall live in the next life just as we do in this; and that there will be 
no alteration in us either for the better or worse? But some who 
maintain that the soul is immortal and incorporeal, think whatsoever 
sin they commit they cannot be punished, because whatsoever is in- 
corporeal is incapable of pain; and if the soul is immortal they have 
no further favour to ask of God.” 

‘ Then he, smiling pleasantly, said, ‘‘ Will you be pleased to tell us 
what is your opinion of these things, the notion which you have of God, 
and what your philosophy is?” 

‘ Yes,” said I, “I will open out to you my opinion of these 
things.” ’ 


After this mention of the circumstances in which the colloquy 
took place, the author proceeds to treat of the matters in debate 
between Jews and Christians in a threefold order—directing his 
first observations to the point of the abrogation of the law ; in his 
second he expounds the chief facts and doctrines of the Christian 
scheme ; and in the third proves by abundant citation from the 
Jewish scriptures themselves that the co-option of the Gentiles 
into the one church of God on earth was always contemplated and 
clearly predicted from the first ; so that Judaism itself is made 
to preach Christianity. He introduces this matter by the account 
of his own history—his early frequenting of the philosophical 
schools, and his conversion from the casual interview with the 
venerable old gentleman at the private place near the sea. On 
these circumstances of his personal history already detailed we 
need not dwell. Having declared to Trypho his adhesion to the 
religion of Christ as ‘the only safe and valuable philosophy,’ the 
companions of Trypho laugh at the man’s folly and enthusiasm, 
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and the Jew himself urges an assumption of the Hebrew creed 
and ritual as essential to Justin’s salvation. But Justin offers to 
argue the whole matter with his antagonist, and to present reasons 
sufficient to more than justify the course he was pursuing. He 
then asks ‘T'rypho did he believe the common slanders against the 
Christians of eating human flesh and indulging in promiscuous 
concubinage after their loathsome sacrament? To which the Jew 
replies it was impossible to believe these things, so repulsive were 
they to human nature, as well as so opposed to the precepts of 
their own Gospels. The only wonder of Trypho was that the life 
of the Christians was not more superhuman and holy in the pre- 
sence of so sublime a moral code. Nevertheless not acknowledg- 
ing its divinity, he charges Justin with sin in not submitting to the 
Jewish law, and receiving circumcision in proof thereof. To this 
the Christian philosopher replies, that there was a new law given, 
in accordance with ancient prediction, which annulled the old, and 
_ that this law was the Christ: that the Jews in refusing to re- 
ceive the new law, and in practising various iniquities, were the real 
transgressors, and not the Christians: that remission of sins was 
not to be obtained by baths of blood or water, but by genuine re- 
pentance as Isaiah testified, and by the blood and death of Christ : 
that the true purification had respect to the soul, not the body : 
that the acceptable fast consisted in charity and piety: and their 
boasted circumcision was rather a token of God’s anger than his 
favour, a badge whereby the Jews might be marked out for per- 
secution wherever they came, a persecution they richly deserved 
for their malignant persecution of the Christians so long as they 
had the power. Nevertheless if Christians believed the Jewish 
rites to be of perpetual and universal obligation, they would ob- 
serve them as much easier to keep than their own religious 
profession, which exposed to death constantly and demanded the 
suppression of even a revengeful thought. But circumcision 
is not necessary for salvation, for Adam, Abel, Enoch, Lot, Noah, 
Melchizedek were not circumcised, yet they enjoyed high favour 
with God. ‘This and other ritual institutions were ordained be- 
cause of the hardness of their hearts—the very eating of some 
meats and abstaining from others being designed to keep God 
constantly before the eyes of a forgetful people. ‘The sabbaths 
were appointed for the same reason—that one day at least in the 
week might be secured for him who should have all. Sacrifice 
too did not originate in a divine need, but in a desire to concen- 
trate upon God a worship that would have been directed in this 
way to idols. Circumcision is a mere sign, not righteousness, for 
Abraham was justified before he was circumcised, and women 
who may be pure and virtuous, fulfilling the moral law, cannot be 
circumcised. 
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circumcised. The true circumcision is that of the heart therefore, 
which comes by Christ. Not those who call themselves children 
of Abraham shall be saved, but those, Gentiles as well as Jews, 
who repent of sin and believe on Christ: and the injunction of 
Sabbath observance and circumcision, etc. etc., by the prophets is 
no argument for the perpetual obligation of these things, but only 
that the same hardness of heart still existed in the nation which 
required their appointment at first. Besides, mere circumcision 
will not of itself save any, for Egyptians, Moabites, and Edomites, 
who are idolaters, observe the rite, nor will the want of circum- 
cision condemn the Scythian or the Persian who fears God and 
works righteousness. The grace to the Gentiles which we enjoy is 
‘what David sung to his psaltery, Isaiah foretold in evangelical strains, 
Zacharias proclaimed, and Moses described—Do you know them, 
Trypho? They are preserved in your sacred writings; or rather, I 
should have said in ours, not in yours, For we indeed believe and 
obey them: but you, when you read them, understand them not. Do 
not you be angry with us, nor reproach us for being uncircumcised, 
because God made us so; nor think it a terrible thing because we 
drink hot water on your Sabbath, seeing God conducts his government 
of the world on that day just as he does on all others; and your high 
priests, as on all other days, so also on this, are commanded to work in 
offering sacrifices ; and since so many righteous men, who never ob- 
served any of the legal institutions, have obtained the approval of 
God.’ 
Evil spirits are subject to us through the power of God, and are 
exorcised by us with the name of Christ, proof that God approves 
our faith and obedience to Jesus. If in his humiliation such 
wonders attend his name, what may we not expect at his second 
coming in glory? Your contempt of the Messiah for his mean 
appearance arises from your overlooking those prophecies which 
foretell it. But both conditions are expressed in the 110th Psalm 
which you wrongly interpret of Hezekias, who was never a 
priest, much less one for ever. But Jesus is, and, like Melchize- 
dek, a priest of the circumcised and uncircumcised alike. Nor 
can the 72nd Psalm be interpreted of Solomon, as you vainly 
strive to do; for the kings of the earth did not worship him, nor 
had he dominion to the ends of the earth. Besides Solomon be- 
came in his old age a bewitched idolater, a thing no torture could 
induce a Christian to become. But we grant that certain who 
call thenselves Christians may offer to idols, but they are heretics 
of various name, and their course of procedure predicted in our 
sacred writings, Marcionites, Valentinians, Basilidians, Saturni- 
lians, named after their chief, as the various sects of philosophy 
from their founder. Christ foretold all this, and his prescience 
proves him to be God. The further proofs you now —— 
will 
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I will supply from the Scriptures. In the 24th Psalm Christ is 
called the King of -Glory. The 47th and 99th Psalms accord 
him the highest titles of honour. The 15th Psalm too is through- 
out about Christ. Nor charge us with folly for believing these 
things, nor hate us for our profession of them. Nevertheless as 
you require proof that Jesus of Nazareth is that suffering and 
glorified Messiah, of whom the prophets have spoken, I will pro- 
ceed to urge somewhat more than I have already delivered on 
this head, although enough has been said to satisfy persons with- 
out prejudice. First of all, then, observe the Paschal Lamb was 
a type of Christ, only designed to be a temporary institution, and 
the form in which it was roasted was a type of the cross: and the 
two goats of the day of atonement represent Christ in his humilia- 
tion and exaltation. Again, the offering of fine flour is a symbol 
of the eucharistical bread which we offer in remembrance of the 
sufferings of our Lord, of which further Malachi spake when he 
said, ‘My name is glorified among the Gentiles; and in every 
place incense is offered unto my name and a pure offering.” We 
thus are alleged to glorify by our offering the name which you 
profane. Further, circumcision on the eighth day is a tribute of 
respect to Christ, for, counting from the first day, the eighth 
recurs on the first again—the day of the resurrection of Jesus. 
The twelve bells that hung on the high priest’s ephod were a type 
of the twelve Apostles dependent on the power of Christ, the 
eternal priest; and, were it necessary, I could prove that ‘ all the 
other things commanded by Moses were only types and figures 
and representations of the actions and sufferings of Christ.’ To 
pass on, however, from this, your prophets point to one to be born 
of a virgin as the true Messiah and the expected end of the 
law; but your rabbis mistranslate the passage, ‘ Behold, a 
virgin shall conceive,’ and misapply it when they expound it as 
spoken in relation to Hezekiah. ‘To save you from the perdi- 
tion which your descent from Abraham will not avert if you still 
reject the truth, I shall endeavour to impress the truth as it is 
in Jesus on your heart. ‘To your inquiry whether those who live 
according to the law of Moses will rise to a joyful resurrection 
as well as the righteous who died before the giving of the law, 
I answer, undoubtedly yes ; not because it is Moses’s law, but 
because it prescribes those laws which are universally righteous. 
To combine the observance of the Mosaic law now with faith in 
Christ is impossible, for no Christian can offer the Paschal 
Lamb now, as the antitype has been consummated, and as, in 
point of fact, no place remains to the Jews to offer it in, Jeru- 
salem having been trodden down of the Gentiles. Nor is it neces- 
sary to observe sabbaths, circumcision, the months, or ablutions 
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after contact with forbidden things and copulation, as the elder 
patriarchs often observed none of these, yet were on your own 
confession accepted of God. All that was peculiar in the cireum- 
cision of Abraham, and the rites of Moses afterwards, even to the 
phylactery, was enjoined lest the people should forget God, a sin 
to which they were prone, going so far in their apostacy as to 
offer their children in sacrifice to idols. Your further question, 
‘If any one, besides acknowledging Jesus to be Christ, should 
choose to observe the Mosaic institutions also, can he be saved ?’ 
I answer thus: ‘I have the charity to think so, if he do not seduce 
others to imitate him by averring that they cannot be saved unless 
they do the same,’ my a leading me to think more favourably 
of such than some of our Christians do. To the weak who are 
simply misled my charity extends, but not to the wilful misleader. 
My solemn belief is that if any of your race, having professed 
belief in Christ, shall go back to the law, he cannot possibly be 
saved, nor any Jew who shall die such, especially if he be one 
who joins in cursing Christ in the synagogues, repentance indeed 
having power to blot out the guilt ; but there must be repentance. 
Assuming then that Jesus is the promised Messiah, I will now 
address myself to prove what you consider incredible and absurd, 
that he was also God who existed from eternity, and not merely 
man of man. And even should I not be able to prove to your 
satisfaction this point, which some of our own profession do not 
hold, it need not at all shake your belief in the Messiahship of 
our Lord, which I consider a point settled beyond any further 
question. ‘The Elias that was to precede the Messiah is John, 
who possessed the spirit of Elias, and whose history you know, 
that he should have the spirit of this distinguished prophet, being 
a parallel case with that of Joshua and Moses. You seem, says 
Trypho, to have acquired expertness in controversy from your 
frequent practice. You are so ready with an answer to every- 
thing—tell me now, however, how you will prove that there is 
any other God but one, the creator of the universe, and then you 
may proceed to prove that he condescended to be born of a virgin. 
To which I reply, let me first establish by quotation from Isaiah 
xl. that John is both the voice of one crying in the wilderness 
predicted there, and the Elias of Malachi. All the circumstances 
of the case prove it, and the express assertion of Jesus, ‘if ye will 
receive it, this is Elias which was for to come.’ The patriarch 
Jacob, too, has foretold the advent of Messiah in terms that esta- 
blish the claims of Jesus Christ, for the prince and the lawgiver 
have not ceased from Judah until He came who was the Expecta- 
tion of the Gentiles. Moreover this part of the prophecy that he 
should ‘ bind his foal to the vine and his ass’s colt to the choice 
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vine’ represents ‘the Gentiles who were like a foal which had 
never borne any burden, nor had any yoke upon its neck till 
Christ came, who sent his disciples and converted them ;’ and the 
prophecy had further fulfilment in Christ’s actually ordering his 
disciples to bring him an ass that was tied to a vine with her colt 
at the entrance of a village called Bethphage, on which he rode 
into Jerusalem, in accordance with the words of Zechariah—the 
aas representing the believers from among the Jews, as the colt 
those from among the Gentiles. Zechariah with equal clearness 
predicted ‘that this Christ was to be smitten and his disciples 
scattered abroad.’ Jacob’s language that he should ‘ wash his 
garments in wine’ means that he should wash those that believe 
in him in his blood, the phrase ‘blood of the grape’ elegantly 
signifying that Christ’s blood was not of human generation, but 
like that of the grape directly from God. In proof of the divine 
nature of Christ, receive the visit of the angels to Abraham’s tent 
at Mamre, from which it is evident that there ‘really is another 
God and Lord inferior or subordinate to the creator of all things, 
who is also called the Angel or Messenger, because he communi- 
cates to mankind all those things which it is the will of the Cre- 
ator of all things, above whom there is no God, should be com- 
municated to them, ‘ different in order but not in will,’ ‘the Lord 
who rained upon Sodom and Gomorrah brimstone and fire from 
the Lord out of heaven.’ The appearances to Jacob in Charran 
and Bethel were of the same Lord and God, as also to Moses in 
Egypt, ‘not God, the creator of all things, but the same that ap- 
peared to Abraham, subservient to the will of the creator of the 
universe.’ I will produce also another proof, my friends, said I, 
from the Scriptures to prove that God did before all creation 
beget of himself a certain rational power, which by the Holy 
Ghost is called also the Glory of the Lord, and sometimes the 
Son, sometimes Wisdom, sometimes an Angel, and sometimes 
God, and sometimes the Lord, and the Logos or Word ; and once, 
when he appeared to Jesus the son of Nave in the form of man, 
he called himself the Chief Captain; for he is called by all these 
names because he is subject to the counsel of the Father, and was 
begotten by his will, just like what we see done in ourselves: for 
when we speak any word, we beget that word; but not by sepa- 
rating it from us, so as to diminish the word that is in us, by 
our speaking it. In the same manner also we see that one 
fire made from another does really exist, but does not diminish 
that from which it was lighted. And the Word of Wisdom 
shall testify for me, who is very God, begotten of the Father 
of all things, and really is the Logos or Word, and Wisdom, 
and Power, and Glory of him that begot him, who thus spake 
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by Solomon: ‘The Lord created me,’ etc. ete. Prov. viii. 22. 
A distinction in number is further implied in the words of God 
at the creation, ‘let ws make man!’ That he, this exalted per- 
sonage, was born of the virgin, take in proof the question of 
Tila, ‘Who shall declare his generation?’ the words of the 
Psalm, ‘ from the womb have I begotten thee,’ and the whole xlvth 
Psalm. But you say, granting that he is begotten of the 
Supreme God, those who worship the God that made this person, 
need not adore him. To which I reply that all your observations 
savour more of cavils against our views than the investigations of 
a seeker of truth, in which I do not desire to imitate you. With- 
out pronouncing any harsh decision respecting the men of your 
nation, I must nevertheless, in both charity and candour, say that 
those Jews who are saved, ‘ are saved through him, and are of 
his party.’ The Psalms of David also predict his reign, espe- 
cially Psalms xcix., ]xxii., and xix., implying the duty of obedience 
and homage. But what, urges Trypho, is the meaning of that in 
Isaiah, ‘I am the Lord God, that is my name: my glory will I not 
give to another, nor my power?’ (Is, xlii. 38.) | This passage is 
explained by the context, which says ‘ that God will only give his 
glory to him whom he had set for a light to the Gentiles, and to 
none other,’—not that he will reserve it to himself alone. 
Resuming the topic of birth from a virgin, it is written, ‘ Behold 
a virgin shall conceive and bear a son,’—a thing never said of any 
except this Christ of ours. The case of Perseus, born of Danaé 
the virgin, from the Grecian mythology, is suggested by Trypho. 
These and the stories of Bacchus, Hercules, and A“sculapius—the 
one using wine in his mysteries, the other ascending to heaven 
after death, the third healing diseases—are only inventions of the 
devil to disparage truth, as prophecy had foretold all this of 
Christ so long before as the time of Isaiah. The mysteries of 
Mithra too, what are they but suggestions taken from Daniel ? 
‘Bread shall be given him, and his water shall be sure.’ (Isaiah 
xxxiii.) In this prophecy how clear is the mention of that bread 
which Christ hath commanded us to offer in remembrance of his 
being made flesh—and of that cup which he commanded those 
who celebrate the Eucharist to offer in remembrance of his blood. 
But these prophecies ye will not understand ; and the translation 
of the seventy elders you depreciate; and from the Scriptures 
your rabbies have erased several passages that speak of Christ. 
In the xcvith Psalm has been omitted in your copies, after ‘ The 
Lord hath reigned ’—from the wood or tree—z. e. from the cross. 
You say the charge is incredible, and certainly the guilt is great ; 
nor can you specially see how this Psalm can be made to apply to 
Christ : nevertheless on our principles it unquestionably does. 
After 
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After a hiatus of greater or less length—what is really lost 
being impossible to determine—the second day’s conference begins 
with an abrupt citation of the passage from Deut. xxxi. 16-18, 
denouncing the very name of God upon the Israelites, should they 
prove unfaithful to the covenant of God. Justin then proceeds 
to affirm that the name of God not revealed to Abraham or Jacob 
was Jesus. Joshua was called after him. The prophets are the 
messengers of God, and Jesus of Nazareth was a prophet great 
and mighty. If God appeared in various forms to the patriarchs, 
why not assume the form of man, being conceived of a virgin ? 
Daniel, too, names him ‘ one like the son of man’ (vii. 13, 14)— 
not man, but like him; ¢.e. not of human extraction. To the 
same effect also the title, ‘a stone cut out without hands’ (ii. 34). 
Isaiah’s term also, ‘ the angel of great counsel’ (ix. 6), foretels 
that he should be a teacher of the designs of his Father. By his 
power and promise, too, we exorcise devils and all wicked spirits 
in accordance with his promise (Luke x. 19). He was, indeed, to 
suffer first, according to prophecy, but afterwards to reign; and 
David hath declared that as he 1s the Christ he is a mighty God, 
and to be worshipped. Ps. xlv. 11. 

Proceed now, says Trypho, to explain the passage in Isaiah 
which we refer to Hezekiah. First, replies Justin, allow me to 
prove that it cannot refer to him ; for it is said, ‘ Before the child 
shall know how to say father or mother he shall take of the power 
of Damascus, and the spoils of Samaria before the kiag of the 
Assyrians.’ This Hezekiah neither did,nor could do, while an 
infant, but it has been verified in Jesus; for as soon as born the 
wise men who came from the East went first to Herod—here 
called parabolically king of the Assyrians, for his covetous and 
cruel disposition. Damascus and Samaria are named, because the 
wise men came from Arabia, and revolted against all wickedness 
symbolized by these places ever since their worshipping Christ. 
Here Trypho professes respect for the word of God ; but objects 
to Justin’s explanations as ‘fallacious, or rather, blasphemous,’ 
having special regard in these terms to the Christian doctrine of 
the apostacy of the angels. ‘To which Justin replies, that Isaiah 
declared (xxx. 1-5), ‘ There are in Tanais wicked angels ;’ Ze- 
chariah, that the devil stood at the right hand of Jesus to resist 
him, iii. 1, 2; that in Job it was written, ‘the angels came to 
stand before the Lord, and that the devil came with them (i. 6 ; 
ii. 1) ; and in Moses, the serpent tempted Eve ; while David says, 
‘ the gods of the nations are devils’ (Ps. xcvi. 5). 

Do you believe, here asks Trypho, that Jerusalem is to be built 
again, and inhabited a thousand years, etc. etc.? and Justin 
affirms his faith in this dogma, though he adds, ‘ that there are 
many 
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many good and pious Christians who do not believe it.” For 
Isaiah hath spoken concerning this thousand years, Ixv. 17, Psalm 
xc. also says, ‘The day of the Lord is a thousand years; and 
John, one of Christ’s apostles, hath foretold (Rev. xx.), that those 
who believe in our Christ shall live a thousand years in Jerusalem ; 
and that after that should be the universal resurrection. For the 
prophetical gifts once possessed by the Jews have been transferred 
to the Christians. The exth Psalm is as inapplicable to Hezekiah as 
the prophecy of Isaiah lately explained. ‘ From the womb I have 
begotten thee before the morning star,’ cannot apply to any of the 
sons of time. Equally does the prophecy of Isaiah forbid applica- 
tion to any but Christ (vii. 14); for ‘ Behold a virgin shall con- 
ceive,’ could not be a sign if she should conceive by cohabitation : 
the marvel must be, that she should conceive without. Psalm xxiv. 
also applies exclusively to Christ, and not to Solomon nor Heze- 
kiah. ‘The repetitions made in the proofs are partly for the benefit 
of those absent from the conference yesterday, but also from a 
conviction of their truth. Many woods mentioned in the Old 
Testament were types of the cross of Christ: the tree of life in 
Paradise, the rod of Moses, the wood thrown into the water at 
Mara ; Jacob’s pilled rods, his walking staff, and the ladder of his 
vision. ‘The God who appeared above the ladder was Christ. 
Christ is also the stones anointed, or otherwise mentioned in the 
Scriptures ; according to that of Psalm xlv. ‘ anvinted with the oil 
of gladness ;’ and the a of Aron’s rod, and a rod of the 
stem of Jesse, and the oak at Mamre, and the three score and ten 
willow trees, and the rod and the staff that comforted David 
(Psalm xxiii.), and the staff of Eliseus—all these relate to the 
same glorious person. Here Trypho asks, how the ‘rod, coming 
forth out of the stem of Jesse,’ to be endowed with the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, is consistent with the pre-existence of Christ and his 
possession of those gifts in a pre-existent state. To which the 
reply is, that the spirit of God predicted ‘to rest’ upon him, 
means, that the gifts of the Spirit would cease in him, and he 
would thus be the last prophet of the nation. He did not then 
receive these gifts because before he had been without them ; no, 
but as he received his baptism, at which ‘a fire was lighted up in 
Jordan ;’ and the visible descent of the Spirit, and the other acts 
of his life for the sake of mankind, that the fallen might be restored 
and established in their integrity. But, says Trypho, suppose I 
allowed the passages you have quoted to speak of Christ, I cannot 
reconcile with my notions of the truth, the death of the Messiah 
on the cross; for it is written in the law, ‘Cursed is he that is 
crucified!’ (Deut. xxi. 23). That he was to suffer we may own, 
but that he was to suffer on the cross we cannot allow. You must 
allow, 
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allow, Trypho, says Justin, that much truth in Scripture is wrapped 
up in figures: Moses then, with extended arms over Amalek, 1s a 
type of the cross ; the horns of the unicorn, in the blessing of Joseph 
(Deut. xxxiii. 13), likewise represent the cross; as well as the 
brazen serpent of Moses. But, unless the Scriptures are rightly 
understood by the favour of God it will seem, to the prejudiced 
understanding, as if God had different modes of procedure at dif- 
ferent times—justifying some by faith and some by circumcision. 
Nevertheless the law of God has always been the same in effect, 
namely, supreme love to God, and love to one’s neighbour like 
oneself. ‘This latter precept those have violated who have crucified 
Christ ; and, ‘even to this very day curse those who prove that he 
who was crucified is, in truth, the Messiah.’ And the curse pro- 
nounced in the law against every one crucified no more embraces 
the Messiah than the prohibition of making images condemns 
Moses for making the serpent in the wilderness. All that Christ 
endured was for our sakes, and through him even those who cru- 
cified him may find pardon. Besides, the curse predicted on 
every one who hangs on a tree is a prediction of what the Mes- 
siah should endure at the hands of the Jews, who curse him and 
his followers. That he should die and rise again is foretold by 
David, in the words, ‘ I laid me down and slept; I rose up, for 
the Lord sustained me’ (Ps. iii. 4); by Isaiah, ‘ I have stretched 
forth my hands’ (Ixv. 2); ‘his burying was taken away ;’ and ‘I 
will give the rich for his death’ (lili. 9); and by David, in 
Psalm xxii—this last being evidently applicable to no king and 
- of the nation, for never did any such functionary die 
y the cross. The words in the commencement of the Psalm 
were those used by Christ on the cross. Passages, referring 
to Jacob and Israel, are also predictive of Christ in some 
cases, and also those calling him Son of man. Christ owns his 
descent from man when he says, ‘ Our fathers trusted in thee !’ 
‘My hope from my mother’s breasts’ describes the flight into 
Egypt, cast upon his mother’s care. ‘My tongue did cleave to 
my jaws,’ represented his silence before his judges. ‘ Bulls’ are 
the doctors that caused his apprehension; and ‘calves’ the per- 
sons employed for that purpose. ‘ ‘The roaring lion’ is Herod, or 
the devil, called by Jesus, Satanas. ‘Sata, in the Jewish or 
Syrian language, signifies an apostate ; and “nas” is the word from 
which he is by interpretation called a serpent, that is, according 
to the signification of the word in Hebrew, out of both which words 
one is formed, namely Satanas or Satan.’ ‘All my bones are 
poured out like water,’ means the bloody sweat in the garden of 
olives. ‘The dogs’ are the assembly of the wicked. ‘ The 
parted my garments among them,’ was a prophecy ee 
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filled, as we ‘find it related in the Commentaries of the Apostles.’ 
When he prayed, ‘deliver my soul from the power of the dog,’ he 
prayed to be kept from the power of evil spirits, to which the soul 
in its separate condition is exposed, like Samuel to the woman of 
Endor. The resurrection of Christ is foretold in the end of the 
Psalm: ‘In the midst of the congregation will I praise thee.’ 
He changed the names of Peter, James, and John, just as he 
before changed the name of Jacob and of Joshua. ‘That he was to 
rise on the third day is clear, from his giving as a sign to the 
people the prophet Jonas. But though he did rise, the Jews did 
not repent, like the men of Nineveh, but propagated slanders 
against him and his disciples, saying they stole him out of his 
grave. But though hated and persecuted by the Jews, his fol- 
Jowers do not hate them in return, but rather ‘ pray for them that 
they may even now repent and obtain mercy from him, who is full 
of compassion and great pity, God, the creator of all things.’ That 
the Gentiles should repent and believe upon Christ is foretold by 
Micah (iv. 1) :—every one of us cultivating piety and humanity, 
‘ sitting every one under his own vine,’ that is, every one is con- 
tented with his own wife only; for you know very well that the 
prophetic writings say ‘his wife shall be as a faithful vine’ (Psalm 
exxviii. 3). One part of the prophecy is fulfilled in the first coming, 
the remainder will be fulfilled at the second coming of Christ. 
The two goats of the day of atonement were a sign of a two-fold 
coming ; as also Moses on the mount representing the cross, and 
Joshua in the field representing a conqueror. The Paschal lamb, 
with its blood, signified that ‘ the blood of Christ would deliver 
those that believe in him from death.’ And the scarlet rope at 
Jericho was a type of the same thing. But these things the 
rabbies explain differently, and dwell upon trifling matters of no 
moment. They inquire why an A was added to Abraham’s name, 
and an R to Sarah’s? but not why Auses was called Jesus or 
Joshua, a type of Christ. He circumcised the people with knives 
of stone as Christ did with the precepts of his law, Christ himself 
being a stone, as has been proved. But some things are spoken 
plainly and others figuratively of Christ, neither of which will 
prejudice allow the Jews to understand: ‘ Like flies, you settle 
upon sores.’ Zacharias prophesies concerning the Christians in 
the well known passage of the priest Jesus, and the devil standing 
to rebuke him (iii. 1, 2): this means the salvation of Christ’s 
people from infamous habits. Malachi also foretels of the sacrifice 
of bread and wine to be offered acceptably by other followers of 
Jesus (i. 10-12). Wherefore the Jews ought even now to repent, 
ere the day of judgment come, when those that have pierced Christ 
shall be known. We Christians are the people promised to Abra- 
ham, 
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ham, to Isaac, and to Jacob. If the Gentiles believe upon Christ, 
and are blessed in him (Ps. Ixxii. 17), then is Jesus the Christ and 
we are blessed in Him. Further, Isaiah says, ‘I have made thee 
for a light to the Gentiles,’ which the Jews falsely interpret as if 
spoken of them as proselytes—many considerations forbidding it. 

he Christians are the true Israel, which, if we be required to 
prove again, we assent to in order to do good and effectually con- 
vince. Christians are further the sons of God, which they may 
well be without offence, seeing the Psalmist calls the congregation 
of Israel gods (Ps. Ixxxii.). The name Israel signifies a man 
prevailing over power ; ‘ from Isra, a man prevailing over, and El, 
power.’ Christ is this Israel prevailing over Satan, with whom 
Christ further corresponds in the numbness of death, which was 
typified by the numbing of Jacob, the first Israel’s, thigh. Several 
names given to the Messiah bespeak two natures in him; the one 
by which he was made visible, the other divine. The visions of 
God to the patriarchs do not agree with God the Father, ‘ who 
does not come into any place, nor walks, nor sleeps, nor rises up ;’ 
but to him who by his will is both God his Son, and his angel 
or messenger.’ Tew that ‘Christ is Lord, and God the Son of 
God, and by his power did formerly appear as a man, and an 
angel, and in the appearance of fire as in a bush, and in the judg- 
ment that was inflicted upon Sodom, has been abundantly proved 
by what has been said.’ The Word of God is not a mere emana- 
tion, but a distinct power—distinct as the angels from their 
Creator—a power begotten by the will of the Father, not by 
division, just as ‘we see several fires lighted at the same fire, and 
the fire from which several are lighted is not lessened at all, but 
continues the same.’ The plurality of persons in Deity is proved 
by passages explained before—the transactions at Sodom, the 
creation, and the Wisdom of the book of Proverbs ; the conversion 
of the Gentiles is foretold by Moses. The Gentiles who are con- 
verted are more faithful than the Jews, for whom so many miracles 
and deliverances were wrought—to whom so many types of this 
same Christ were presented, and so much good done through his 
name. That name led safely back the ark of witness from Azo- 
tum, drawn by young heifers, who stopped in the field of one 
named Auses, the same name as his who before was named Jesus 
(Joshua). Notwithstanding all this the Jews still refuse to believe. 
They also encourage themselves in evil; such, for instance, as 
polygamy, by the example of the patriarchs, not knowing that 
these were figures. Jacob’s wives represent— Leah, the Jews; 
Rachel, the Christians. ‘ Leah’s eyes were weak ; for the eyes of 
your minds were very weak indeed. Rachel stole away Laban’s 
gods, and hid them until this day: we also have forsaken our 
country, 
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country, and gods made of wood and stone. Jacob was always 
hated by his brother: both we and our Lord are now hated by 
you and by the whole race of mankind, though we are all brethren 
by nature. Jacob was named Israel: and it has been proved that 
Christ,’who both really is and is called Jesus, is Israel.’ And the 
same Christ is ‘ lehiel your king’ (Is. xliii. 15); and we are the 
seed of Jacob (Is. Ixv. 9) ; nevertheless you have rejected him and 
persecuted us. ‘ But the day draws toward an end, for the sun 
is just ready to set; I will therefore mention but one thing more 
and have done.’ Noah with his family, eight in number, was a 
type of the day on which Christ appeared from the dead, which 
was the eighth indeed in number, but was always the first in rank, 
power, and order. Christ is the author, like him, of a new race, 
regenerated by water, faith, and wood, just as Noah was saved by 
wood, sailing on water with his family. ‘The blessings and curses 
pronounced by the patriarch were a prediction of things to come. 
The marriage of Jacob with bond-servants indicated that Christ 
would receive the bond and make them free, just as much as the 
sons of Abraham. Nor must the Jews allege, because it was 
foretold they should be wicked, therefore it could not be otherwise, 
for both men and angels were endowed with conscience and free 
will. But now that sin has befallen, those must repent who would 
partake of the mercy of God: after that of David—‘ Blessed is he 
to whom the Lord will not impute sin’ (Ps. xxxii. 1). If remis- 
sion was not granted to so great a person as David without re- 
pentance, how can the very impure and abandoned have any hope 
that, without repentance, the Lord will not impute sin to him? 

* And this one fact of David’s transgression with the wife of Urias 
proves, my friends,’ said I, ‘ that the patriarchs did not take several 
wives merely to gratify their carnal appetites; but that a certain dis- 
pensation and all mysteries were to be performed by them. For if 
any one was permitted to take whom he would to wife, and as he would, 
and as many wives as he pleased (as your countrymen do who, through- 
out the world wherever they travel or wheresoever they are sent, take 
women under the name of wives), how much more would it have been 
lawful for David to have done so ? 

‘“ Saying this, dearest Marcus Pompeius, I concluded.” ‘ And 
Trypho, after a short pause, said, “ You see that we had no design of 
entering into a discourse with you on this subject, But, as for my part, I 
confess I have been greatly delighted with this conference, and I believe 
my companions will say the same. For we have found more than we 
expected, or indeed could expect. But if we could have more frequent 
opportunities of conversing together, we should receive greater advan- 
tage still by searching the Scriptures. But because, as you said, you 
are just ready to depart, and expect to set sail every day, I desire, if it 
is not too much trouble, that when you are gone you would remember 
us as friends, 
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‘ “So far as lies in my power,” said I, “‘ I would do that every day 
if I could stay; but as I expect, with God’s leave, to depart soon, I 
exhort you that you would apply yourselves to, and consider, over and 
over again, this great and important subject, in which your salvation is 
concerned, and to endeavour to prevail upon yourselves to prefer the 
Christ of Almighty God before your rabbies.” And so they departed, 
wishing me a good and prosperous voyage, and a safe deliverance from 
every other misfortune. And I prayed for them, and said, ‘“ I cannot 
wish you, gentlemen, a greater blessing than that you may by this 
means acknowledge that every man is endowed with understanding, and 
that you may steadfastly believe with us that Jesus is the Christ of God.’ ” 


Considerable resemblance will be found between the Oration to 
the Greeks and the Cohortatio which follows it. We give them 
from Otto's edition, and place them in the order he adopts. 
Their genuineness may be doubted, and no probable date can be 
assigned for their composition. In the first of these two pieces the 
author appears somewhat coarse, but he is dealing with a coarse 
subject. They do not approach, indeed none of his works approach, 
the merit of his larger Apology for the Christians. 


‘Tue ORATION TO THE GREEKS. 
* Adyoe mpdc "EXAnvac. 

‘Suppose not, Greeks, that without reason I am estranged from 
your ways and worship, for nothing in them have I found sacred or 
acceptable to God. ‘The writings of your poets are monuments of 
human passion and folly. Agamemnon, to redeem the worthless wife 
of his brother, carried off by a paltry shepherd,' consents that his own 
daughter should be put to death: quarrels with Achilles about another 
silly woman: while the great hero himself, the conqueror of Troy, in 
his turn becomes captive to Polyxena. Ulysses earned a name for 
goodness and prudence which he did not deserve. Telamonian Ajax 
goes mad on insufficient cause. The fables of Homer I value not—- 
their beginuing and end is woman. The Theogony of Hesiod is no 
better. Saturn usurps the throne of his father, and Jupiter does the 
same by Saturn, and divides the empire of the universe with Neptune 
and Pluto; and Pluto ravishes Proserpina, and Neptune Melanippa 
and the Nereids, and Jupiter Antiope, as a satyr, Danae as gold, 
Europa as a bull, and Leda as a swan, and Semele and Ganymede 
prove his impurity and wake the jealousy of his wife. Apollo, the 
prophet, was a liar, Minerva a virago, Bacchus effeminate, Venus a 
courtezan. Read over to Jupiter the laws against disrespect to parents 
and against adultery ; to Minerva and Diana, those prescribing female 
duties to females ; to Bacchus, those for men. Look at your Hercules 
and his labours, and his loves, and his being shamefully whipped* by 
Lyde, and his death by his own hand. Vulcan’s well-grounded 
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jealousy too, shows what your gods are, and your heroes are made 
manifest in their histories—Atreus, Thyestes, the Pelopide, Procne 
and her sister, Laius and Gidipus. Your solemn feasts, too, my soul 
abhors ; extravagant, luxurious, inciting to every ill, inducing a 
Bacchic furor in the mind, and ending in the grossest impurities. How 
can you quarrel with son or wife, or neighbour, when they only do, in 
injuring your honour, person, or property, what Jupiter or Venus have 
done, whom you worship? Learn then, in future, the incomparable 
wisdom and divine words of truth. For our Commander, the divine 
Logos, who continually presides over us, does not demand of us strength 
of body nor beauty of feature, nor a lordly spirit, but a pure mind, 
guarded by holiness and divine actions. This raises us above Olympus 
itself, to heaven and immortal life. Approach and learn this heavenly 
doctrine and be as I am, for I was once as ye are now. The peace of 
God will then possess your soul—freed from lust, enormities, brawls, 
and passions, which disturb the repose of the unconverted mind.’ 

We next introduce the piece generally known under the title of 
the ‘ ExHorTaTION TO THE GREEKS’ [Adyos mapawermds mgos 
*'Eadnvas |, although we think the objections to its genuineness are 
enough to cast serious doubts upon its authorship. But our pur- 
pose is not critical—to impugn or defend the text of this work— 
rather to put our readers in possession of its substance, premising, 
in order to make it more intelligible, that whereas the two pre- 
ceding publications are apologetic and defensive, this carries the 
war into the enemy’s camp, and seeks to overturn at once the 
Hellenic philosophy and religion. This mode of procedure was 
perfectly competent for the author to adopt, and all things besides 
being congruous, would form no objection to Justin’s authorship 
of this work, but, taken in conjunction with other discrepancies, 
justifies the very strong suspicions we entertain that it never 
proceeded from the pen of this Father, although it no doubt 
represents the mode of attack upon paganism which prevailed 
in his day. 

The author, whoever he may have been, commences his work 
by desiring of God help for himself in stating, and candour on the 
part of the Greeks whom he addresses, in judging the argument 
entered upon: the topic being one of the highest importance in 
the esteem alike of inspired prophets on the one hand, and the 
leading minds among the heathen on the other. The first persons 
who are selected for censure are the poets, because of their ridi- 
culous theogonies ; Homer, for instance, ascribing the original of 
the gods to water, making them arbiters of war; Jupiter, guilty 
of perjury, a helpless tool in the hands of Fate, unable to defend 
himself on a memorable occasion from outrage by the other gods, 
given over to many impure loves; Mars, Venus, Juno, and Pluto, 
wounded by mortals, and the God of War once bound by giants 
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for thirteen months ; the gods, too, all at variance with each other. 
And Hesiod writes to the same effect :— 


‘ But perhaps,’ continues the writer, ‘you will disown the gods whom 
the poets fashion for you; let us then examine the doctrine of the 
philosophers themselves, which is only more ridiculous still. To begin 
with Thales the Milesian, he averred that water was the origin of the 
universe, and water would be the end. Next, Anaximander, also a 
Milesian, said that infinity was the beginning and end of all things. 
But a third Milesian, Anaximenes, averred that all things were formed 
of air, and would terminate in the same. Heraclitus, on the other 
hand, the Metapontian, alleged that fire was the author and end of all 
things. Anaxagoras of Clazomene maintained that the principles of 
all things were equalities! Archelaus, the Athenian, that the bound- 
less air, and the density and rarity round it were the origin of all 
things. Pythagoras the Samian said that numbers and their propor- 
tions and harmonies and the monad and indefinite duad, were the 
first principles of the universe. Epicurus the Athenian, that bodies 
apprehensible by reason, solid, incorruptible, ete., were the elements of 
things. Empedocles the Agrigentine allowed that there were four 
elenients—fire, air, water, earth—and two principal powers, union and 
discord. These are your other teachers—as contrarious and contra- 
dictory as the poets. Who would be safe in listening to them who 
agree not between themselves? But Aristotle and Plato ye will set 
up as the teachers whom ye will follow, as these are alleged to have 
taught the true and perfect faith. But these are as far from agree- 
ment with each other as the philosophers mentioned before: for 
instance, Plato declares the Supreme God to exist in the fiery essence ; 
but Aristotle, while combating this view, asserts that Deity forms for 
himself a fifth eetherial and unchangeable body, and in this exists, 
availing himself of a verse in Homer that seems to speak this sense. 
Yet this same Aristotle denies Homer any weight when quoted against 
himself—then the blind bard is a mere poet and dealer in fiction, a 
verser, but by no means a philosopher. But Plato and Aristotle have 
scarcely two opinions alike, their whole systems being apart at almost 
every point. How then can ye take as guides teachers who cannot 
agree? How much more fitting that ye came to our teachers who 
lived long before these philosophers, who delivered not their own 
opinions, nor differed with each other, but, free from contention, taught 
the truth of God. They could not have attained their sublime know- 
ledge by human efforts, but, like the lyre stricken by the hand, they 
communicate to us the promptings of a divine teacher. With the 
most perfect consent, therefore, these inform us of God, the creation of 
the world, the formation of man, of the immortality of the soul, of the 
judgment after death, and of all that it is most essential for man to 
know. Of these inspired teachers I will first mention Moses, who, 
according to your own histories, far preceded in antiquity, as in repu- 
tation, your own poets, historians, philosophers, or legislators. In the 
times of Inachus and Ogyges, the earliest of Greece, your Grecian 
records report Moses to have lived, the prince and leader of the Jewish 
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people. Polemon, in his Hellenic histories, and Apion against the 
Jews, describe the Exodus under Amasis, king of Egypt, and Ptolemy 
Mendesius concurs with them in this. Hellanicus and Philochorus, 
also, Castor, Thallus, and Polyhistor, Philo and Josephus, all mention 
Moses, as a very ancient prince of the Hebrews. The very title of 
Josephus’ book intimates the earliness of the events he records, ‘ ‘The 
Antiquities of the Jews!” Diodorus, that distinguished historian and 
traveller, gleaned in Egypt information to the same effect. Moses was 
the chief doctor of the Jews, and endowed with that divine and pro- 
phetie spirit vouchsafed from heaven to holy men: and him the pro- 
phets followed in succession ; the divinely taught authors of our faith 
and worship. But ye have none from whom to derive aught divine, 
except poets and philosophers—confessedly absurd, contraditory, and 
mistaken—and then, forsooth, you betake yourselves to oracles. Of 
the worth of these we have somewhat now to urge. Your own his- 
torians say that one consulting the oracle once for an answer to 
the question, who were the most religious of men? the reply was 
this :— 


Of mortals, Jews alone are truly wise, ° 
Honouring the Eternal Ruler of the skies. 


‘Thus your own oracles are on our side. Compare the remoteness of 
Moses’ period and that of your philosophers. Socrates was the teacher 
of Plato, and Plato of Aristotle, these last being contemporaries of 
Philip and Alexander of Macedon, and of the Athenian orators, 
Demosthenes and Atschines. Besides, none of your histories embrace 
the period before the Olympiads, but the history of Moses, in Hebrew 
characters, was even then extant. Greek letters are ascribed to Cad- 
mus, as an introduction by him from Pheenicia, at a period considerably 
later than their invention in that country ; and Plato introduces Solon 
in one of his Dialogues, as saying he heard an Egyptian style the 
Greeks boys and youtlis, in comparison with the older nations, on the 
score of literature and national history. Now, all your poetry, philo- 
sophy, and every other kind of erudition, is posterior to your acquisition 
of the Greek character, but the Mosaic writings were given to the 
world in a different and earlier character, of which this circumstance is 
proof, namely, that when Ptolemy king of Egypt would establish his 
library at Alexandria, he would have these books of the Jews trans- 
lated, which was done, with miraculous concert and uniformity, by 
seventy interpreters, kept in seventy cells till the task was done. Now 
‘ this we report to you, not as fable or mere entertaining story to serve 
a purpose, but when ourselves at Alexandria we saw the remains of 
the cells at Pharos, and were told the circumstances by the inhabitants 
as they had received them by general tradition, a report supported, 
moreover, by those trustworthy historians, Philo and Josephus.” Nor 
should any object to us that these books belong to the Jews rather 
than to us, for they are ours also, and providentially preserved by the 
Jews rather than by us, for in controversy with that people, we allege 
the books preserved in their synagogues as our justification. Ye Greeks 
should 
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should then, directed as ye are by authorities both within and without, 
yield to no foregone error, however sanctioned, but examine all things 
for yourselves. Many of your own writers, especially any who have 
gone to Egypt, have learned to speak otherwise of Moses than they had 
been wont before that period of this extraordinary man ; Diodorus, for 
instance, Orpheus, Homer, Solon, Pythagoras, Plato, and others. 
Orpheus, once a polytheist, proclaims the unity of God, and the Voice 
that proceeds out of his mouth as sharing in his rule. This avd), or 
voice, is the kéyoc, or word of God, by whom he made all worlds; the 
one word being substituted for the other for the metre’s sake. To the 
Sibyl, whom Plato and Aristophanes acknowledge to be a prophetess, 
the same sentiments are ascribed. Even Homer, the polytheist and 
plagiarist of Orpheus, lets fall a seeming acknowledgment of the unity 
of God in the verse :— 

Though God himself should promise me to live 

A life untouched by age, of strength and bloom. 


The same seems implied in that of Nestor :— 


A host of rulers is not safe—but since 
We must have rule, let one alone be prince. 


Sophocles also avers the unity of God. Pythagoras clearly in his 
Monad, and Plato covertly, for fear of popular dislike, in his Timeeus, 
a theological piece, and elsewhere. Homer in his Golden Chain, and 
in his expression about Hector, “ Full of Jove he fears neither gods 
nor men,” recognizes the same truth; but Plato is very inconsistent, 
quarrelling with Homer about his representations of the gods, his own 
being in some respects no better, urged probably to these by fear of 
persecution, and only in a covert way proclaiming the great truth he 
alleges from Moses. Afraid to quote from this author by name, he 
says, ‘God, as says the ancient word, is the beginning, end, and 
middle of all things,” and refers to the prophets in the phrase, “ those 
men who are dear to God.” He hints at a future judgment in his 
first Book of the Republic, in the tenth Book of which he clearly 
teaches the judgment from the vision of Eris, restored to life after his 
decease. In this vision our doctrine of the resurrection is implied, 
because souls could not be punished without bodies. The Tityus, 
Sisiphus, and Tantalus of Homer, all are facts to the same effect, 
the source of these representations being Egypt, whence Homer drew 
his better theology directly. His Shield of Achilles records the 
work of God in creation in terms drawn from Moses; his Garden of 
Alcinous is the Garden of Eden; the attempt of Otus and Ephialtes 
to scale heaven is from the Jewish Scriptures; the expulsion of the 
devil from the upper world is imagined in that of Ate from the society 
of the gods, Plato’s idea is but the form or pattern which Moses 
was to follow in the construction of the ark and tabernacle, and 
the form after which God fashioned the world. Jupiter traversing 
heaven in his rapid car is taken from our God riding on the wings of 
cherubim. When Plato, in his Meno, speaks of virtue being a divine 
gift, he means the Holy Spirit, of whom he read in the prophets; for 
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as they resolved the Spirit into seven parts, so he virtue into four. 
He alleges also that time began with the creation and will end with it, 
whence but from Moses. Even idolatry finds its models of divinity in 
the words of Moses, * Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness!” But why mention these things? Simply that the Greeks 
may turn to the older, truer historians, who plainly speak the teach- 
ings of heaven, and not to the works of sophists and moderns, whose 
best is taken from the works we revere. The wisest of your philo- 
sophers, Socrates, owned he knew nothing, but these profess to know 
even the things of heaven. Aristotle averred God to be some fifth 
element of the universe, and won the belief of many, yet could not 
understand the tides of Euripus. Let none prefer, then, the eloquence 
of such teachers before his own salvation, but heed their teachings only 
as much as those heeded the Sirens who listened to their song with well- 
guarded ears. Should any reluctance to recant, to own your ignorance 
or abandon your superstition, lead you to reject the inspired teachers 
themselves, at least listen to Orpheus and others proclaiming the one- 
ness of God. The Babylonian Sibyl, too, the daughter of Berosus the 
Chaldean, teaches doctrines divinely like those of the prophets. At 
Cume we ourselves saw the throne of rock from which she uttered 
her oracles, the font in which she bathed, the recess in which she 
hid. Plato, in his Meno, testifies to the divine inspiration of such 
persons. Our guides informed us also that a brazen chest was in the 
keeping of the inhabitants of the place containing her remains. She 
testifies in express terms to the advent of Jesus Christ our Saviour. 
But as your very philosophers own that of God nothing can be known, 
that he is zavkpupor, altogether hidden, leave their teaching for that of 
those who by divine inspiration will infallibly teach you about the 
true God, and the true religion, the prophets of the Most High.’ 


The Fragment on the Resurrection has been preserved in the 
Sacred Parallels of St. John Damascenus, and was first published 
in Latin in the works of that saint (Paris, 1619, folio). It was 
shortly afterwards transferred (in 1622) into an edition of the 
works of Justin Martyr, published at Douay by Peter Halloix. 
Grabe edited it in his Spicilegium (Oxford, 1700); and we find 
that it has appeared in English by Humphreys (London, 1714), 
although we have never fallen in with it. The leading thoughts in 
this fragment will be found in our resumé which follows :— 


‘FRAGMENT ON THE RESURRECTION. 
“Ex rov wept dvacrdcewe. 

‘ The word of truth is free and independent, and ought to be believed, 
not questioned, But as it is divine, so also is it free from arrogance. 
Nevertheless, to demand demonstration of matters of faith were about 
as reasonable as to demand demonstration of objects present to the 
senses. Wedo not then demonstrate truth but believe it; and truth 
is God, the Father of the universe, who is perfect mind: whose son, 
the Logos, came to us, being incarnate, showing us the Father and the 
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Son, and bestowing the resurrection of the dead in himself, and after- 
wards eternal life. As the faith of these things is impugned by the 
adversary, we deem it right to launch the invincible weapons of truth 
at him in return. 

‘ The enemies of righteousness say that a resurrection is impossible, 
the parts being dissolved and scattered. They frame certain sophisms 
to this effect: either the body will rise perfect or imperfect ; if imper- 
fect, it will convict Deity of defect of power; if perfect, how absurd to 
say that man will not marry in heaven. Some say Christ’s advent was 
spiritual, and not in the flesh, implying that the resurrection is spi- 
ritual. These things we explain on this wise. ‘That men and women 
should marry in another life, is not necessary ; for we see even in the 
present life, certain women barren, others vow perpetual virginity, and 
holy men preserve their chastity intact, or dissolve their nuptial bond. 
Certain animals, as mules, also do not generate, though the proper 
organs are possessed by them. Our Lord Jesus Christ was born of 
a virgin, at once to check the indulgence of carnal desires, and to show 
that God could produce man without recourse to human means. He 
lived embracing the ordinary conditions of human life, indulging 
in food, drink, and clothing, but avoiding marriage, which is not a 
necessary condition. The body without food dies, but this other 
abstinence inflicts no ill. Christ positively foretold also that this rela- 
tion of the sexes should cease in the future world. “ The children of 
this world marry and are given in marriage, but the children of the 
future world will neither marry nor give in marriage, but be as the 
angels of God.” 

*‘ But, say the opponents, if men rise as they died, the one-eyed will 
rise with one eye—the lame, lame—and so with any other defect. 
How blind in heart are they who urge this objection! For Christ 
restored the members of the maimed by miracle on earth, not only to 
fulfil prophecy, “the blind see and the deaf hear,” but also to induce 
belief in the resurrection of the body. If bodies were restored whole 
in life, how much more after death. 

* But others add, in the way of objection, that the resurrection is 
impossible—infidels these, in fact, and even more infidel than the 
infidels; for Homer the pagan could say— 

‘ The gods with ease can all things do.’ 


If the Gods of the heathen are believed to have this power, and they 
are only demons, how much more God who made the first man (row 
spwrordorov) out of clay, and exhibits his power continually in the 
reproduction of man by means seemingly so incredible (é éX\ayéorne¢ 
pavidoc vypov). But as we are about to adduce other arguments in 
favour of the resurrection of the body, we must crave the indulgence 
of believers if we borrow them from the world and sources extraneous 
to things divine. 

‘The heathen philosophers, then, assert that the universe is matter 
and God, as Plato—that atoms and a vacuum, as Epicurus—that fire, 
water, air, earth is, as the Stoics. Whatever differences these sages 
professed, they help these two things in common, that what = 
neither 
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neither came from nothing, nor dissolves into nothing—and that the 
elements from which all things are made are imperishable. According 
to Plato’s views, then, God and matter being both indestructible, to 
renew the body in its former shape will be as easy as for a moulder of 
waxen figures to renew the shape after breaking up any figure he has 
made. If we adopt the Stoic opinion, to bring together the four 
elements again, after their separation, in the same proportion and 
rhythm as they existed before, is all that is necessary to the restoration 
of the human body. According to Epicurus, since the atoms and 
vacuum are indestructible, the atoms need but again resume their pre- 
vious order and arrangement (Oéouv kai raéiv) to be all they were be- 
fore, just as the mosaic-worker constructs his damaged figure of an 
animal out of his old materials. On the principles of the heathen, 
then, cannot God restore the human body by a resurrection ? 

‘ But, say some, the body is too vile to deserve a resurrection ; as if 
that could be vile which was made by God after his own image. But 
the body is unworthy, forsooth, because it is sinful and constrains the 
soul to sin; just as if it were the sole sinner, and should bear the bur- 
den of both. On the contrary, the body would not have sinned at all 
had not the soul led the way. As, in ploughing, no single ox can do 
the work, so body and soul are accomplices in sin. But, granting that 
the body alone did sin, then it was the special object of our Saviour’s 
advent, for he says, ‘‘ I came not to call the just, but sinners to repent- 
ance.” But now must we address a word to the objection, that how- 
ever dear we might allow the flesh to be to the Almighty, there is, 
nevertheless, no promise of its resurrection. How absurd and unwor- 
thy of God to suppose he takes less interest in his creature than the 
artist in his work. God the incorruptible is not such a one as this 
supposition would imply : the great mind of the universe could not act 
so absurdly. He has promised resurrection and eternal life to the 
body, in promising salvation to man; for man consists of body as well 
as soul. The soul alone is not the man, nor the body alone, but both: 
to save the one and not the other would not fulfil the promise. Both the 
soul and body heard the glad tidings of salvation, and both must share 
the boon. But the soul, say they, is incorruptible, an emanation of 
God; but the flesh is corruptible, and not of the nature of God. 
Where is the power and goodness of God, we say in reply to this—- 
power to save from death what cannot die—goodness in saving that 
which is part of himself, which any one would do, which nature 
prompts the very brute to ? 

* + + - * * * 
If the body were of no worth, why did Christ heal it? and, strangest 
of all, raise it from the dead? Christ’s own resurrection is proof of 
the body’s rising; for he bore the same body after death which had 
been crucified. That bodies can rise to heaven he proved by his ascen- 
sion afterwards., None but an obstinate Sadducean could ask for 
clearer demonstrations of the resurrection of the dead. 

* * * * * * * 


The resurrection, in fact, must be of the flesh, because the flesh dies, 
the 
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the soul does not die. The soul is in the body while the body lives, 
but when the soul departs the body dies. Now if the Saviour had 
only promised life to the soul, what more liad he done than Pytha- 
goras, Plato, and their band of followers? But now something novel 
and far exceeding their highest reach of thought, is promised us, 
namely, not that God will endow incorruption with incorruptibility, 
but the corruptible with incorruption. But the prince of darkness has 
spread damnable heresies by means of his emissaries who crucified the 
Lord of glory, and hath brought down blasphemies upon the name 
they presumptuously bore, while in deeds they denied it. If, in fact, 
the body rise not again, wherefore do we refrain from the indulgences 
after which it craves, and not like the desperate sick, whom no simples 
can save, live as we please? But Christ, our great physician, has 
enjoined a sober and continent life, that our body may be deemed 
worthy to share in the resurrection, and be kept from sin, just as pru- 
dent doctors forbid certain indulgences to their patients so long as 
there is any hope of their restoration to health.’ 


After the full analysis presented here, it may seem almost 
superfluous to volunteer observation upon the in. presented in 
brief; but we must not allow the dialogue with Trypho to pass 
from under our notice without a cursory remark or two, because 
it is the principal production of the writer, and more frequently 
than any other referred to in controversy. We cannot but observe, 
in the first place, and while we observe object to, the view pre- 
sented by Justin of the period of the institution of the Sabbath, 
and the reason of it, that it was a Mosaic ordinance imposed 
upon the people as a yoke and punishment with a special view to 
control their tendency to idolatry, and not observed by the patri- 
archs who lived before the exode, Abel, Enoch, Lot, Noah, 
Melchizedek, etc. We certainly have read the Old Testament 
records with very different eyes from those of this philosophic 
Father upon the point just noted, for we have arrived at conclu- 
sions the very reverse of his, our conviction being that from the 
creation of man upon the earth a seventh day Sabbath was 
observed—that it was part and parcel of the heritage of the first 
man and all his family—a fruit of God’s benevolence to the race, 
and neither the privilege nor restriction of the Jews alone. 

In connection with this stands the question of circumcision, 
which is invariably represented to be a rite imposed as a burden, 
a pain and a disgrace, designed to mark the Jews out for perse- 
cution at the hands of those nations which were uncircumcised, 
and by no means a token of the favour of God. Such a view is 
wholly opposed to the most obvious view of the rite as given in 
the terms of its institution. ‘And when Abram was ninety years 
old and nine, the Lord appeared to Abram, und said unto him, I 
am Almighty God; walk before me and be thou perfect, and : 
will 
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will make my covenant between me and thee, and will multiply 
thee exceedingly.’ ‘ Behold my covenant is with thee, and thou 
shalt be a father of many nations.’ ‘ And I will establish my 
covenant between me and thee and thy seed after thee in their 
generations for an everlasting covenant, to be a God unto thee 
and to thy seed after thee. And I will give unto thee, and to 
thy seed after thee, the land wherein thou art a stranger, all the 
land of Canaan for an everlasting possession, and I will be their 
God. Thou shalt keep my covenant, therefore, theu and thy 
seed after thee in their generations. This is my covenant whic 
ye shall keep between me and you, and thy seed after thee ; every 
man child among you shall be circumcised.’ ‘Then Abraham 
fell upon his face and laughed.’ ‘ And Abraham took Ishmael 
his son, and all that were born in his house, and all that were 
bought with his money, every male among the men of Abraham’s 
house, and ‘circumcised the flesh of their foreskin in the self-same 
day as God had said unto him. And Abraham was ninety years 
old and nine when he was circumcised in the flesh of his foreskin’ 
(Gen. xvii. 1, 2. 4. 7, 8. 17. 23, 24). This simple and straight- 
forward narrative, which the strain of Justin’s remarks would 
almost lead one to believe he had never read, is quite sufficient to 
overturn his representation of the matter. Circumcision was the 
sign manual and seal appended to the writing of the covenant, 
whereby all its blessings were made over to those who owned the 
faith and bore this conditioned badge of Abraham. In no one of 
its aspects could it be regarded as a penalty, but a privilege: in 
no sense a Cain-like mark for recognition and retribution, rather 
a Joseph’s coat, the expression and the pledge of an unchanging 
love. 

Our last observation will dwell the briefest possible space upon 
the intolerable tautology of the work. In the process of reducing 
it to the compass of our analysis this feature of it became pain- 
fully prominent, and however much we sought to avoid its dis- 
gustful exhibition in this short paper, we have not been altogether 
successful in its exclusion. Not that we would have so shut it 
out that a correct idea of the original could not be gleaned from 
our labours, but have given only so much of it as might indicate 
its existence there without perpetually recurring to interrupt the 
onward flow of the argument. Yet this we found impossible, and 
beg our readers to give us credit for greatly improving the dia- 
logue in this particular by abbreviation, and sparing them the 
iteration thrice reiterate of arguments and illustrations which 
had already figured to some purpose before in the work. The 
treatment of Trypho in the dialogue, too, whether a mere man 
of straw—an ecclesiastical Guy Fawkes meant to be roasted—or 
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an actual personage, is the reverse of courteous and Christian. 
Justin speaks of the Jews with the tone of a man whose temper 
had been soured by the ill treatment the Christians had been 
long used to receive from that nation, and can scarcely. at times 
observe common decency when alluding to the circumstance. 
To the most natural objections, urged in the most gentle way 
by his opponent, he answers with a heat of spirit, and sometimes 
with a licence of invective, little creditable to the good father's 
self-control and discretion. Trypho appears pliable and amiable 
to an extreme degree, and expresses his satisfaction with argu- 
ments and statements very far from satisfactory to us. This goes 
far, along with other facts, to make us doubt the actuality of the 
conference which the dialogue records, and invests it with a cha- 
racter to our observation transparently mythic. Ifthe arguments 
employed in this work were the best and choicest the Christians 
could employ in controversy with their most subtle adversaries, 
and there is certainly every reason to believe such to be the case— 
for this dialogue with Trypho has ever been regarded as one of 
the golden remains of the literature of the early church—then 
have we stronger ground than ever to believe in the miraculous 
and divine promulgation of Christianity. The confession of the 
inspired must have been pre-eminently that of the uninspired 
teachers of the Gospel during the first century or two :—‘ we 
have this treasure in earthen vessels that the excellency of the 
power may be of God.’ 

The Apology presented to the Roman emperors we consider 
a much more respectable production as to method, style, and 
logical coherence. If any thing, in our apprehension, might have 
been supposed to justify the Jew in his unbelief, it would be the 
arguments employed by Justin to beat him out of it, more adapted 
in every case to answer the cavils of a child than to satisfy a 
masculine understanding. Our judgment may seem severe, but 
it is according to truth. 

The theological views of our author upon the subject of bap- 
tismal regeneration in the Apology are essentially wrong, and 
altogether unscriptural. Regeneration ie water he blurts out 
without the least suspicion of error in the dogma or reserve in the 
statement. Nor can we acquit him of stating in so many words 
that the elements of the Lord’s Supper are ‘ the flesh and blood 
of the Lord Jesus." On the Millennium his doctrine is unsound ; 
and, with the great multitude of the early Christians, he con- 
stantly ascribes almost every evil prevalent in the Church and the 
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world to the agency of evil angels and demons. These had 
fallen by intercourse with women, according to that universally 
misconceived passage in Gen. vi. 1, and employed all their art 
and power in perverting the Gospel and ruining the world. Much 
that is advanced upon this head is absurd and puerile in the 
highest degree, and the possession by demons of the bodies of men 
in Justin’s days, and the boasted faculty of exorcism, are entitled to 
about an equal degree of belief. Equally credulous with too many 
of his time he cites a spurious work, the Acts of Pilate," with a 
degree of deference for its authority only due to a canonical compo- 
sition: and is a sad blunderer in his chronology,® making Ptolemy, 
under whom the version of the Seventy was made, a contemporary 
of Herod the king of Judea. In his Apology he also describes 
the statue of Semo Sancus, the Sabine deity at Rome, as one to 
the honour of Simon Magus, a point generally given against him 
by his editors, he having read ‘Simoni Deo Sancto,’ instead of 
‘Semoni Sanco Deo.’ It is by no means improbable that the 
inscription has been the parent of the tradition respecting the 
presence of the heretic Simon in Rome and the veneration with 
which he was regarded there, for a name has originated a legend 
perhaps quite as frequently as a legend a name. 

The evidence of Justin has been more frequently appealed to 
on the subject of the divinity of Christ than upon the subjects of 
the cultus and even sacraments of the early church, a procedure 
justified by the superior importance of the doctrine. On this 
question, fortunately, the evidence is neither scanty nor doubtful, 
and we are happy to avow our confident belief in the essential 
agreement of Justin’s views with those of the great body of be- 
lievers in all ages. There is no fair reason to call in question the 
unwavering orthodoxy of this ancient and very influential doctor 
of the church, nor to look upon the decided expression of his own 
views upon this vital article of faith as any other than an honest 
reflection of the prevailing forms of belief among the Christians 
in his day. He repeatedly designates the Messiah and Saviour 
of the world God, in the most unqualified manner: eds dragxet, 
He is God (Apol. i. 96); odros adris Ozds dv, The same being 
himself God (Dial. 282) ; “Aryyedros Qeds txaexwv, The Angel 
being God (p. 283); cod xai Xpiorov, Of God and Christ (p. 
343); ‘O ©cis rod Oecd, The God of God (p. 345); Ocds Oeod 
vies, God the Son of God (p. 357). 

There can be no doubt then, based upon tenable ground, that 
he desired to maintain, and did personally hold, the essential 
divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ ; but the vice of philosophising 
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upon the relation of the Logos to the unbegotten and ineffable 

od—as he calls the Father repeatedly in his works—led to the 
employment of terms and illustrations which partially militate 
against this view. These can be explained for the most part as 
resulting from the position of Christ in the economy of redemption, 
but their introduction at all is to be traced, we believe, to the 
obtuseness and feebleness of Justin’s mind, who could not see 
that his arguments were not sufficiently robust to sustain his 
thesis, that his illustrations obscured the very point they were de- 
signed to prove. He was not wise enough to perceive how here 
he was but darkening counsel, a want of perspicacity he has shared 
with a host of speculative divines since his day. Ina pre-eminent 
degree, however, we ascribe this fault to Justin, or we should 
scarcely have deemed ourselves justified in particularising it. 
There is a confusion also in his expressions about the influence of 
the Logos on the minds of the better heathen sages previous to 
the introduction of Christianity (Apol. I. 82) which, did we not 
charitably attribute to indistinctness of perception, would make 
us doubt whether he held in that particular paragraph any ob- 
jective Christ at all. His doctrine here is benevolent, that all 
who lived before the incarnation according to their reason were 
in fact Christians, though in seeming heathens, and is so far ac- 
ceptable to benevolent minds, but more creditable nevertheless to 
the heart of our Apologist than to his reasoning faculty. We 
confess that on the ground of ratiocinative power we rate him 
low, yet on this undoubtedly the philosopher would have staked 
his reputation, as it is on this he evidently constructed his 
writings, just like an estimable friend of ours, who, when com- 
mended for any of his great gifts and attainments—and he has 
many—replies, ‘but you should hear me whistle,’ though all 
his friends know that he has so little ear for music, and in his 
vocal organs so little tune, that the attempt were enough to drive 
Apollo mad. 

A similar want of discrimination to that we have reflected on 
above marks his confusion at times of the agency, if not of the 
personality, of the Logos and the divine spirit (Dial. pp. 242, 
249, 268, 271-7, 268, 284, 314, 370). 

Among the faults of Justin must be named his sins of omission, 
the dwelling so little in the course of his publications upon the 
cardinal doctrine of the atonement and vicarious sacrifice of the 
Son of God; and his omission of reference to the Epistles of St. 
Paul, where this doctrine shines out of every page, the light 
which absorbs the rest in its blaze. We have seen no commen- 
tary that explains this phenomenon, why the Gospels should be so 
often quoted, as the Memorials of the Apostles, and yet the most vo- 
luminous 
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luminous and authentic writings of the chief of the apostles, thick 
sown with divine truth and radiant with developed wisdom, should 
have been passed in silence by, nor have we any hypothesis of our 
own to propose in order to account for it: to us it is simply 
strange and unaccountable. 

We greatly desiderate the power to transfer to paper a correct 
copy of our view of Justin’s merits as a writer, and almost hesi- 
tate about undertaking the task. We fear to do a prejudice to 
one whom we desire to respect, and whom, all things considered, 
we cannot but respect. But if the term writing be understood to 
embrace all the merits of composition, sound matter, logical 
arrangement, ratiocinative power, as well as appropriate language 
and a good style, we cannot accord a very high position on the 
scale of authorship to Justin. His argumentation, sooth to say, 
is feeble, his iteration wearisome, his matter commonplace, his 
treatment jejune. But as with minds of very ordinary calibre 
is common, there is an excitability and semblance of emotion, 
partly the result of earnestness and partly of shallowness, like the 
brook which is noisy in proportion to the lowness of its waters, 
that goes far with many to redeem the author’s reputation from 
utter contempt. It is true this warmth of manner is some merit, 
but it is usually inseparable from the mediocre order of mind of 
which alone Justin can make boast. While the whole landscape 
lies in majestic repose, basking at full length in the light of the 
sun, impressing you with the awe you would feel at falling in 
with a giant asleep, there is one object that does not rest, but 
busily, fussily, fruitlessly keeps bustling on, although its exertion 
issues in no progress—the windmill with its revolving sails. Com- 
pared with the massive strength, composed power, impressive 
sedateness of other writers, we think this no inapt similitude of 
Justin’s energetic feebleness and needless excitement. A pagan 
scholar of fourth-rate capacity, Christianity seems to have bettered 
him into an earnest believer and simple-minded saint ; but while 
the process put a new edge upon his zeal, it did not anneal the 
dull metal into stuff of a superior quality. 

His Greek, while his own vernacular, is not of a very high order 
of purity, generally easy enough of comprehension, yet wanting 
syntactical accuracy, exhibiting unusual turns and constructions, 
and winding its tedious way through long and tortuous periods. 
The era in which Justin lived and wrote was a dreary middle 
age of Christian authorship, as far removed, it would seem, from 
the transparent clearness of style and doctrinal sobriety and fer- 
vour'of the inspired writers, and the Roman Clement’s First 
Epistle, as from the voluble, majestic eloquence of Chrysostom 
and the fanciful redundance of the Syrian Ephrem. The Church 
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was in an unhappy condition ; persecution had thinned its ranks 
and depressed its energies, and deterred from its alliance men of 
influential talents and position, and in part had cooled its love, 
but had not very seriously deteriorated its morals. This last, in 
fact, is rarely the effect of persecution, as the painful process 
whereby it reduces the numbers of the adherents of any faith acts 
usually upon the unsound members first, and the weaker branches 
and outlying tendrils wither, thereby only to concentre the vital 
power within more narrow bounds. In such a condition, how- 
ever, of comparative poverty of numbers and ability, any man 
with the gift of authorship might easily secure to himself a repu- 
tation beyond his deserts, respect heightening to admiration of 
the moral courage that dared to link itself with the weaker party 
and advocate the unpopular cause. The fame of Justin appears 
to have grown under circumstances like these. With the Greek 
writers he seems to have had a pretty extensive acquaintance, as 
we judge from his references to Orpheus, Homer, Sophocles, and 
the philosophers named in his Apology and Exhortation to the 
Greeks ; but as it is never the province of the seed to fertilize 
the soil, we are not surprised to find all this seed pass into the 
soil of his mind, and shoot up again, without contributing much 
to its value or testifying strikingly to its native fertility. Can 
the force of absurdity and fanaticism combined much further go 
than to draw from Homer an acknowledgment of the Unity of 
the Godhead in the verse put in the mouth of one of his heroes— 


‘The rule of many is not good—let one be prince.’ 


The folly of such a proof is so extreme that we must sustain our 
charge by a quotation—r7v Eaurod megi Evos xal wovov Oecd caddis 
wai Qaveods? éxriberas Sokav, aH wiv.... die tov ‘Odvacéws, Tes 
ro tay “EXAnvwv wAH490s od rw Adywv— 

Odx ayabdy roruxoigavin’ els xoipavos Eorw. 


Of the Hebrew language he knew nothing, an assertion amply 
sustained by his ridiculous etymologies of the few Hebrew words 
he attempts to analyze, such as Satanas and Israel in the Trypho ; 
but further still, and much more convincingly, by his not availing 
himself of the Hebrew Scriptures in the argument with this Jewish 
unbeliever. His appeal is made throughout to the translation of 
the Seventy, which he seems to regard as a kind of second inspired 
original, bowing to its authority and resting on its support even 
where manifestly at variance with the Hebrew text. How singu- 
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larly this circumstance supplements the argument of the learned 
Neapolitan jurist Diodati in his Essay, De Christo Grace loquente,4 
will be obvious to every reader. Here is a person born in the 
midst of a Syrian population, in the very heart of the country, 
where, if anywhere, the native tongue might be expected to 
survive, yet only one hundred or one hundred and twenty years 
elapsed from the death of Christ, and a native living on the spot 
to manhood never hears one word of it; for had he known Syriac 
he could have been at no loss to interpret Hebrew. Now it is 
important to observe that no Greek colonies were founded in 
Palestine after the birth of our Lord, the country being at that 
time subject to the Roman empire, while the Grecian empire had 
been long subverted, so that the prevalence of Greek at the 
period of which we speak is pro tanto proof.that it prevailed at 
the earlier period of our Lord’s sojourn upon earth. Nothing 
can be more certain than the facts, nothing more fair than the 
conclusion. Justin’s ignorance is more persuasive than his posi- 
tive testimony on the point in hand. 

Justin did not know Hebrew; but had he known Syriac, he 
would have known Hebrew; ergo, Justin did not know Syriac. 
The reason undoubtedly was that, the country having been sub- 
ject for some centuries to Grecian influence and control, conquered 
by Grecian armies, settled by Grecian colonies, pervaded b 
Grecian commerce, adorned by Grecian art, and imbued wit 
Grecian science and literature, was so thoroughly saturated with 
the Grecian language, that through all the extent of Palestine 
the native tongue was to a great degree superseded by that of the 
invader, the combined beauty and power of the importation more 
than compensating for the unintended wrong. 

In fine Justin Martyr was a man of considerable learning, 
unquestionable integrity, and heroic moral courage, who had no 
hesitation, when duty bade him interfere, to apologise before 
heathen kings and persecuting magistrates for his suffering Chris- 
tian brethren. But these were his crowning merits. If his 
writings had any good effect in those days in extinguishing the 
fires of martyrdom and creating a respect for Christianity in 
bosoms hitherto void of that feeling, they have fulfilled their mission, 
and we rejoice in their success; but for the present age their 
utility is narrowed to being evidence of the state of worship and 
belief prevalent among the churches of the second century. ‘They 
show us that all the essentials of revelation were held much as we 
hold them now, but they as unmistakeably show that much was 





4 This ‘extremely rare Essay has been reprinted by the Rev. O. T. Dobbin, 
LL.D., T.C.D, Gladding, City-road, London, 
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beginning to be held for which there was no authority in the 
apostolical writings. There was still simplicity of worship. On 
this point the testimony of Justin is clear and repeated, and still 
and always an emphatic assertion of the proper substantive deity 
of Christ; but on sundry topics, the doctrines of demons and 
angels, the millennium, and the efficacy of sacraments, and in 
the fearful system of analogising and allegorising, pouring in 
in full flood over the schools of the Church, is an incipient de- 
arture from the soundness and simplicity of Scripture teaching. 
The piety of the present day will derive little edification from 
Justin’s writings, which are all polemic ; aud the controversies of 
the present day as little from his tactics, which were calculated 
for a different order of things than that in which our lot is cast. 
The unchristian philosophy of the present day must be met by a 
purer philosophy, the learning by a greater learning, the anti- 
Scriptural sciolism by assiduous Scripture inculcation. Not a 
Justin, nor a Jerome, nor a Chrysostom, nor an Augustine, nor 
any light of the ancient Church, nor a Nicene Christianity, nor an 
effete ritualism, nor a gorgeous architecture, nor an authoritative 
dogma, nor a superannuated tradition, nor a pretentious scho- 
lasticism, nor an argumentation economic or fair, nor a reliance 
upon the temporal arm, no weapon, in fact, of the early or later 
Church will serve our turn to any purpose now but the divine 
doctrine which has underlaid all the errors, incrustations, and 
follies of that church, and has survived them all—the truth as it 
is in Jesus—the redemption of the world by God’s anointed Son. 
When Philosophy has done its worst against the ark of re- 
vealed truth, and Philosophy its best in its defence, the sword of 
the Spirit will still remain our most effectual weapon for the war 
and equipment for the field. ‘Tried in many a perilous encounter, 
proven of invulnerable temper, and victor in every strife, the 
Christian champion cannot do better than make it his chief resource 
in future engagements, saying, with the man after God’s heart, 
‘ There is none like that ; give it me!’ (1 Sam. xxi. 8.) 





* Apol. I. § 85, 86, pp. 97, 98. 
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ON THE APOSTLE: PETER’S RESIDENCE IN ROME.°* 


As the natural consequence of, and exactly in proportion to, the 
meagreness of the information given by the New Testament, espe- 
cially as regards the period posterior to the events narrated in 
the twelfth chapter of Acts, concerning the life and actions of the 
Apostle Peter, in comparison at least with what we are there told 
of the labours of the Apostle Paul, was the success that attended 
Legend, with its accompanying train of evils, in gradually embel- 
lishing with fables the narrative of Peter’s life. It will be only, 
therefore, by employing a calm, a careful, and a searching criticism, 
that we shall be able to elicit the exact measure of truth con- 
tained in the legendary stories regarding him. Such a criticism 
to be successful must draw a careful and well-defined line of 
demarcation between the original statements of primitive tradition 
and the forms these subsequently assumed ; for in proportion as 
they were not derived from the canonical books of the New 
Testament, nor based upon original and accurate historical autho- 
rity, was the ease with which they could be perverted and em- 
ployed in the cause of error. Our intention in the following 





® This article is from the translation which is in preparation by the Rev. Thomas 
Gordon, of Professor Karl Wieseler’s important works on the Chronology of the 
Gospels and of the Apostolic Age :— 

1. Chronologische Synopse der Vier Evangelien, Hamb., 1843. 

2. Chronoloyie des Apostolischen Zeitalters, Goett., 1848. 

> The principal works that adopt the Roman Catholic view, and maintain the 
truth of the traditions regarding Peter, are :—Baronii Annales ad ann. 44-46, 56, 
69; Bellarmin De Roman. Ponttf. Libr. ii.; and particularly Cortesii De Romano 
itinere gestisque Principis Apostolorum, Libri ii., first published in 1573: a new 
and improved edition was published in 1770, by Vincent Al. Constantius. On the 
other hand, many have altogether denied that Peter was ever in Rome, of whom 
may be named Spanheim, De ficta profectione Petri Apostol. in urbem Romam, 1679 ; 
Eichhorn, Einleitung in das N. Test., i. 554; De Wette, Einleitung, ii. 314; 
Baur, Der Apostel Aang p. 212. Those, however, seem to me to come to a 
more correct conclusion who maintain that Peter was injRome but for a short 
time immediately before his death, and that he suffered martyrdom there. Of 
Roman Catholic writers who hold this view I may mention the anonymous author 
of the treatise Ueber den oF ong des Apostels Petrus in Rom,—zugleich als 
Beitrag zur aeltesten christlichen Chronologie in the Tuebinger theol. Quartalschrift, 
von Drey, Herbst, und Hirscher, 1820, iv. 567.—(On Peter's Residence in Rome, 
a contribution to primitive Christian Chronology.) Hug, Einleitung, ii. 69, seq., 
550, seq.: of Protestant authors, Credner, Hinleitung, i. 628; Gieseler, Kirchen- 
geschichte, i. 101 (English, vol. i. p. 78); Neander, Geschichte der Pflanzung, ii. 
514 (English, vol. ii, p. 35); Guerike, Etnleitung, p.439. See also Salom. van Til, 
De Petro Rome Martyre, non Pontifice, 1710, 
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Excursus is to treat only of Peter’s Residence in Rome, which, as 
is well known, is most closely connected with the Primacy claimed 
by the Bishop of Rome over the Catholic Church. In investi- 
gating this point, however, it will be absolutely necessary that we 
examine in some detail the First Epistle of Peter. We reckon 
this essential, partly because many authors, particularly those of 
an earlier date, have connected it with Peter's labours in Rome, 
being of opinion that by the Babylon mentioned in 1 Pet. v. 13, 
Rome is meant; and partly because this epistle must, as forming 
a constituent portion of the New ‘Testament Canon, and as being 
Peter's own composition, be looked upon as the best testimony 
regarding a particular period of his life, and may thus—indirectly 
at least—be of considerable value in enabling us to come toa 
conclusion on the question under discussion. 

In so far as relates to the genuineness of the First Epistle of 
Peter, I do not think that I need here offer any further proofs ; for 
in so far as concerns the external testimony in its behalf, it is, as 
is well known, one of those epistles whose origin was in the Pri- 
mitive Church almost universally admitted,* while there are no 
internal arguments against its genuineness, except the great simi- 
larity between the doctrines there taught by Peter and those of 
Paul. This, however, when we take into consideration the state- 





© Its opponents are in the habit of appealing principally to the Canon of Mu- 
ratori as the most ancient testimony in support of their views. But, apart from 
the evident corruption of the text in the passage referring to Peter's Epistles, 
the correctness of this view can be maintained only on the assumption that Muratori, 
who was the original editor, gives the correct arrangement and punctuation. This, 
however, rests altogether on his own conjecture, as the original manuscript is punc- 
tuated in but very few passages. I have endeavoured, in an article on the Canon 
of Muratori, in the Studien und Kritiken, 1847, Heft 4, p. 840, to show that the 
words apocalypse (apocalypsis) etiam Johannis, should be construed with those 
immediately preceding; and, further, that the probable reading of the remainder 
of the passage is Et Petri tantum recipimus, quam (quem) quidam ex nostris legi in 
ecclesia nolunt, and that it should be interpreted as follows :—‘ Of Peter, in like 
manner, we have received as much—that is as much as of John, of whom he had 
just been speaking, viz., two epistles and an apocalypse—which some of our 
brethren are unwilling should be read in the church.’ Other probable interpre- 
tations are given in the article referred to. I think, however, that I have satis- 
factorily shown that the word apocalypsis cannot, as has commonly been done, be 
referred to Petri. Since, then, it was only in consequence of this supposition that 
the apocryphal apocalypse of Peter was received by the Romish Church, to the 
exclusion of his first Epistle, this opinion, which seems to me untenable, altogether 
apart from the words of Muratori, must fall to the ground. : 

(The important fragment to which Dr. Wieseler refers was first published by 
Muratori in his Antigqg. Ital. Med. Aiv., iii. 851, sqg. He attributes it to the 
Roman presbyter Caius, who flourished about 196 ap. It was merely republished 
by Routh in his Reliquie Sacre, iv. 1. Wieseler, who in 1845 caused a new col- 
lation of the original manuscript to be made, has, in the article above referred to, 
given first the text and then a full exposition of its contents. The article forms a 
contribution so valuable to sacred hermeneutics, that we may probably give a 
translation of it in a subsequent number, | 
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ments contained in the Acts and even in Galatians ii. 11, seq., 
cannot appear strange. For my own patt, at least, I cannot look 
upon that method of criticism as based upon accurate principles, 
which would endeavour to deduce Peter’s real doctrinal views 
from the apocryphal Clementines and such like subordinate pro- 
ductions of an after-age, rather than from the New ‘Testament. 
But further, when we take into account the object of the 
Epistle, we cannot be surprised at the similarity which we find 
between the views there advocated by Peter and those taught by 
Paul in his Epistles ; for Peter (v. 12) expressly declares that his 
object was to testify that that was the true grace of God wherein 
they stood. It is, therefore, plainly and explicitly stated that they 
that had preached the Gospel unto them were filled with the 
Holy Ghost (i. 12), and that the word preached unto them was 
the Word of the Lord (i. 25). And if we observe (i. 1) what 
were the countries of those to whom the Epistle was addressed, 
we find that the Gospel had been preached there chiefly, if not 
exclusively, by Paul and his immediate disciples (comp. 2 Pet. iii. 
15, 16). Peter, therefore, in the same spirit that actuated Paul 
(1 Cor. iii. 11; xv. 11; Gal. i. 8, 9; ii. 2, 6-9; Ephes. ii. 20 ; 
ili. 3.al.), while he addressed to them these admonitions and instruc- 
tions that were calculated to promote purity of life and doctrine 
among the churches there, was careful to give a prominent place 
to those doctrines which would show that he gave his full assent 
to those that Paul had preached to them. 

I must, now that I am about to enter into a searching inquiry 
in regard to the time that the First Epistle of Peter was written, 
begin by determining the exegetical meaning of several passages. 
In accordance with the prevailing opinion, I assume that the 
Silvanus mentioned in 1 Pet. v. 12 is identical with Silas (Acts 
xv. 22, 27, 32-34, 40; xvi. 19—xvii. 10, 15; xviii. 5) or Silvanus 
(1 Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess. i. 1; 2 Cor.i. 19). From these passages 
we learn that he originally belonged to the church in Jerusalem, 
and that he was from the first acquainted with Peter. He then 
accompanied Paul on his missionary journey from Antioch through 
Asia Minor to Greece ; but when the Apostle returned to Antioch 
he appears to have remained either there or in Jerusalem (Acts 
xviii. 18-22). At any rate, we no longer find him in the com- 

any of Paul; while he must undoubtedly have separated from 
Sis before the Epistles to the Corinthians were written, for, had 
this not been the case, his name would certainly have occurred 
in the inscriptions to these Epistles (1 Cor. i. 1; 2 Cor.i. 1; 
comp. 2 Cor. i. 19). We cannot then be surprised if at a sub- 
sequent period, when the First Epistle of Peter was written, we 
find him acting as Peter’s assistant. Further, I do not expect to 
be 
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be contradicted when I refer the ¢yea)a, ‘I have written,’ of 1 Pet. 
v. 12, not to an earlier epistle, but to the one under considera- 
tion. A question, it is true, may be raised, how the passage, 
‘ By Silvanus, a faithful brother unto you (as I suppose), I have 
written briefly,’ * should be explained. t he preposition 3:2, indeed, 
may denote that Silas was the amanuensis to whom Peter dictated 
this Epistle (Rom. xvi. 22); if so, however, these words would 
be altogether unnecessary, for in this case we should rather have 
to consider Silas as the author of the Epistle which he had written 
at the request of Peter, and out of materials communicated to 
him by the Apostle. This view, which is sometimes taken, as for 
example by Bohme and Reuss, is adopted: principally for the 
ees a of affording a probable explanation of the similarity 

etween the teaching of Peter and that of Paul. Little, however, 
can be said in its support: for if Peter had been desirous of sup- 
porting by his own authority the doctrines that had been preached 
to his readers, it would have been but fitting, that, if at all 
possible, he should have written himself; while further, every 
reader of the Epistle who has read it as far as ch. v. 11, must be 
of opinion, that all the preceding portion has been written by the 
Apostle himself; indeed, it is difficult to imagine that any other 
writer would have spoken of Peter in such guarded terms as is done 
in ch.v.1. Again, it might naturally have been expected, that if 
Silas had not been going in person to those to whom the Epistle 
is addressed, he would at least have sent them his salutation’ 
(v. 13). It is only on the supposition that Peter was not himself 
sufficiently acquainted with Greek that we can imagine that he 
deputed Silas to write the Epistle; and even in this case, we 
must conclude, from what has been already said, that he merely 
translated into Greek what Peter had originally written in 
Aramaic. But of this there are no traces in the style of the 
Epistle. Had this been the case, moreover, we might naturally 
have expected that the peculiar relation in which Silas stood to 
the Epistle would have been noticed in ch. v. 12, and that his 





4 See Steiger in loco, 

© Bid WAovaved buiv, rod wiorod eAPOV, ws AoryiZopects, du’ orlyay iyeaa- 

' See Neander, Geschichte der Pflanzung, ii. 312 (English v. il. p. 32). I under- 
stand os AoyiZouas, ‘as I suppose,’ as referring to 3’ sAiyay, ‘ briefly.’ The epistle in 
itself, er considered merely as a letter, was detailed enough, yet too short to give 
full vent to the feelings of the writer. His love would have prompted him to write 
at still greater length (see Hebrews xiii. 22). The view adopted anew, and urged 
by Steiger, seems to me altogether untenable; he makes the iuiv dependent on 
mod, thus understanding the Apostle as if he had said od tpi wired &dsrgoi, ‘the 
brother faithful unto you,’ and referring as Aoyi%ouas to this passage. Undoubtedly 
the best recommendation that could be given to Silas was to call him simply é rirés 
&dsAo¢, ‘the faithful brother.’ 
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salutation would not have been there left out. The Presbyter 
John® calls Mark a ipuwevedrns Terpov, ‘an interpreter or secre- 
tary of Peter,’ but he evidently does so, not as implying that 
the Apostle had preached, or could preach the Gospel only in 
the Aramaic language. We must, therefore, fall back upon the 
commonly received opinion, which is, that Silas was the bearer of 
the Epistle to the churches named in ch. i. 1. It is evident that 
the selection of Silas for this office was particularly suitable, as 
he had formerly been Paul’s companion, and had himself aided 
the Apostle in founding many of those very churches to which he 
was now to be sent. In the circumstance then, of his being made 
the bearer of the Epistle, there was an express recognition of 
the truth of that Gospel which he had then preached to these 
churches. 

The next question that presents itself is in regard to the 
meaning of the words, ‘the Church that is at Babylon elected 
together with you, saluteth you.’» In the first place, it is evident 
that Babylon cannot be here understood as symbolically put for 
Rome, as many of the older writers following Eusebius and 
Jerome! have maintained ; for, in order to arrive at this conclusion, 
they have unwarrantably, and without attending to the context, 
introduced the Apocalyptical and symbolical language employed 


in the Revelation (xvi. 19; xvii. 5, 9, 18; xviii. 2) into the plain, 


prose of an epistolary style ; while in the second place, it is also 
clear that by the place here named simply Babylon, we must 
understand not Babylon in Egypt, but the celebrated city on the 
Euphrates, which then belonged to the Parthian empire.‘ But 

what 





8 Apud Euseb., Hist. Eccles., iii. 39. 

h ’Acwrdlira: bas 7 iv BabvrAaw cuvexAcxen. 

i Eusebius, Hist, Eccles., ii. 15; Jerome, Script. Eccles. sub Petro: Petrus post 
episcopatum Antiochensis ecclesia et pradicationem dispersionis eorum qui de cir- 
cumcisione crediderunt in Ponto, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, et Bithynia, secundo 
Claudii anno ad repugnandum Simonem Magum Romam pergit, ibique viginti quinque 
annis cathedram sacerdotalem tenuitl, usque ad ultimum annum Neronis—‘ Peter, after 
having been Bishop of the Church of Antioch, and after having preached to those 
of the circumcision in dispersion throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, 
and Bithynia who believed, goes to Rome in the second year of Claudius for the 
purpose of discomfiting Simon Magus, and there occupied the sacerdotal chair for 
twenty-five years, till the last year of Nero.’ 

* This opinion is confirmed by the following arguments :—It is evident from what 
is said in the Talmud, from Josephus, and from Philo, that there was in Babylon 
a great number of Jews. Josephus (Antiq., xv. 3. 1) says, ob yag driyas pevgitdes 
rovds Tov Awov ote) rhv BaBvrwviay &dxwxlodncay, ‘for there were not a few myriads of 
this people that dwelt about Babylonia; compare Antig., xv. 2.2; xvii. 2. 1-3; 
xviii. 9. 1. 7-9. If we may believe these passages, the multitude of the Jews was 
80 great as even to alarm the neighbouring princes, while, after many other mis- 
fortunes, in Seleucia alone fifty thousand of them were slain. Philo, in his De 
Legatione ad Caj., p. 587, after mentioning the general dispersion of the Jews, writes 
as follows :—xai cra tas xigay rod Eidearod (nasigous)* wacus yne sew pdoous Ppaxins 
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what are we to understand by the év Bavddvi cuvexdext4 ? Some, 
arguing from the words ‘ my son,’ which come immediately after, 
understand them as referring to Peter’s wife (Matt. viii. 14; 
1 Cor. ix. 5); but the common opinion, supported by the Peschito 
and Vulgate versions, and held by Steiger, De Wette, and others, 
is, that it refers to the church in Babylon. This latter view is, in 
my opinion, undoubtedly the correct one. I do not comprehend 
how the word suvexAexrn, ‘elected together,’ can convey the idea 
of a wife, especially as since dus, ‘you,’ is the antecedent, 
duty is the only word that can, in accordance with the principles of 
syntax, be supplied to cuvexAextn, ‘elected together ;’ nor can 1 
on this supposition see what could have induced Peter to add the 
words ‘in Babylon.’ If, on the other hand, we understand the 
church to be meant, all becomes at once plain. It is called cuvex- 
Aexrn, because Christians in general, and consequently those 
whom the Apostle addresses in the first verse of the Epistle, are 
‘elect; while the words ‘in Babylon’ mark the locality of 
the church that sends the salutation. ‘The feminine form, which 
has proved a stumbling-block to many, is easily explained, when 





Bafvrdves xal civ drdAwv eargartay, al dgeracay txover thy iv xixdw vir, ‘lovdalous 
Exovew oixirogas; ‘And I do not speak of (the colonies) beyond the Euphrates, for 
excepting a small part of Babylon and some other satrapies, scarce any country of 
note can be mentioned in which there are not Jewish inhabitants.’ We further 
learn from the Talmud and from Josephus (Antigq., xvii. 2. 2; xviii. 9.1) that the 
Jews of Babylon maintained a close and constant intercourse with those of Pales- 
tine, and that by their gifts, offerings and sacrifices, they continually manifested 
their regard for the temple at Jerusalem. It is evident, then, that if an endeavour 
was to be made to preach the Gospel to the Jewish proselytes out of Palestine, there 
was no country more likely to commend itself to the notice of the Apostles residing 
in Palestine than Mesopotamia and Babylon. Indeed there is actually an old tra- 
dition that Thomas preached in Parthia. If, then, Peter had as early as the year 
54 A.D.—that is, at the time of Paul’s journey to Jerusalem, mentioned in Galat. 
ii. 7, 8 (see Wieseler’s Chronol. d, Apost. Zeitalt., p. 208)—been recognized as the 
Apostle of the circumcision, as Paul then was of the uncircumcision, and if he had 
even then reserved to himself the Jews as the special field of his future labours, it 
is surely very natural to suppose that he would preach in a city so celebrated as 
Babylon, particularly as there are many other traces of his having preached beyond 
the limits of Palestine, and as it is not till a later period that we can demonstrate 
satisfactorily that he laboured also in the provinces of the West, which had at first 
been specially allotted to Barnabas and Paul. Nor can it be urged as a valid 
objection against this conclusion that Josephus (Antiq., xviii. 9. 8) tells us, that 
after the massacre of Anileus the Jewish leader and his adherents, under the Em- 
peror Caius, many Jews fled away in terror from Babylon to Seleucia, and that six 
years afterwards others followed in consequence of a pestilence; for those who fled 
away might have afterwards returned, while, at any rate, many Jews must have re- 
mained behind in the town as well as in the province of Babylon. But still further, 
we have no grounds for supposing that the Christian Church at Babylon consisted 
only of Jews. On this account, therefore, I do not see why we should understand 
the word as referring to the satrapy of this name, and not to the city. Finally, the 
arrangement adopted in naming the churches enumerated in i. 1, is in accordance 
with the view that Babylon on the Euphrates is meant. 
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we consider that the Apostle, when he employed the plural suas, 
F ow) was thinking of the churches (exxAncia:) addressed —for the 
pistle is addressed to several. If this interpretation be correct, 
we can hardly understand the words ‘ Mark my son,’ as re- 
ferring to one actually the son of Peter, but, in accordance with 
a common method of expression, of which we have examples in 
1 Cor. iv. 16-18; Gal. iv. 19; 1 Tim. i. 2,18; 2 Tim. i. 2; 
ii. 1, to his spiritual son, the Evangelist Mark, the well known 
assistant both of Peter and Paul. This view was held by Origen,™ 
by Eusebius himself," and by many others. In truth, those that 
entertain the opinion that an actual son is here spoken of, can 
hold it only on the supposition that the words ‘ elected together’ 
refer to Peter’s wife. In this case, indeed, we should be almost 
shut up to the supposition that the married Peter had a grown up 
son named Mark, who sends the salutation contained in verse 13. 
If, on the other hand, as has been demonstrated, cuvexAexrn must 
be understood as referring to the Christian Church in Babylon, it 
is still more plain that we must here understand vios, ‘son,’ in a 
spiritual sense. If then, Mark, without any further designation 
than merely his name, be named along with the whole church, 
and if a salutation be sent by him only, we may naturally con- 
clude that he was some distinguished assistant of the Apostle, 
who was well known to those to whom the Epistle was addressed, 
and who stood in a peculiar relation to them. But we know only 
one Mark in whom these two characteristics are found united ; 
whilst it would be very strange if a son of Peter, whose name 
was Mark, should, despite of his being mentioned here, be alto- 
gether unnoticed in traditions of the church, which was so fond of 
dilating on the events of Peter’s life. We conclude, then, that 
the Mark here mentioned was that well known Evangelist who 
stood to those to whom the Epistle was addressed in a similar 
relation to that occupied by Silas, who had just been named. 
Nor is it at all surprising that the Evangelist Mark should be 
called the spiritual son of Peter, for we know (Acts xii. 12, sqq.) 
that the Apostle was well acquainted with his mother Mary, who 
had a house in Jerusalem ; while Mark himself, who, if we may 
believe the ancient testimony of the Presbyter John,° was not an 
immediate 





m Ap. Eusebius, Hist. Eccl., vi. 25. . Hist. Eccl., ii. 15. 

° Ap. Eusebius, Hist Eccl. iii, 39. Kas rové' 6 wguoBiregos tasysv’ Mdgxos pir 
iguevevrns Tlirgou vysvousvos, doa invnusvevory, axgipas tyearper, ob pivroa rat re vas 
rod Kowrod H Ax Mvra if wea hyra’ overs yao Axoves rou xUgiov ob'rs wapnxorovdnxsy abra, 
vorsgoy dt as tOny Lirgw, x.7.A.—* The Presbyter spoke thus: Mark having become 


secretary to Peter, wrote with accuracy whatever things he remembered ; but he did 
not observe the chronological order of the things said and done by Christ, for he 
neither heard nor followed the Lord, but at a later period, as I have said, followed 
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immediate disciple of our Lord, seems to have been converted to 
Christianity by Peter. 

The readers of the Epistle are, in ch. i. 1, called ‘the elect 
strangers scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, re geen: Asia, 
and Bithynia.’? The use of the word Siacmope has led com- 
mentators, from the earliest times, to look upon it as ad- 
dressed to Jewish Christians; because in James i. 1, they 
found the twelve tribes spoken of as being é tH diacmopg, ‘in 
the dispersion (scattered abroad).’ This view was held by 
Origen,‘ who, however, as it appears, expresses himself doubtfully 
in the matter, unless we choose to refer the word foisy ‘seems’ 
to the personal preaching of Peter and Paul, as well as 
by Eusebius,t by Jerome,’ by Epiphanius,‘ and by many later 
expositors. But the proper meaning of the word dizomopa does 
not compel us to adopt this conclusion: for James, since he 
does not mean Christians in general—the spiritual Israel—con- 
siders it necessary to state expressly their Jewish descent ; while 
John, vii. 35, speaks of the diacmopa tiv “EAAnvwy ‘the dis- 
persed of the Gentiles.” This expression originally denoted 
removal from the Holy Land, from Judea, and from Jerusa- 
lem, from the centre of religious worship. (Compare Ps. 
exlvii. 2 (cxlvi. 2, in the Septuagint) and Jamesi. 1.) In John 
vii. 35, the context (v. 34, 36) shows that the diacmoga réiv 
“EAAnvwy must be sought beyond the bounds of Judea ; while the 
téxva Tov Yeod ra dieonogmiouweva, ‘the children of God that were 
scattered abroad’ (John xi. 52), must also, from its being opposed 
to the 26vos ‘ nation,’ be understood as referring to those out of Pa- 
lestine who had received the Gospel. The abstract d:aomopa ‘dis- 
persion,’ may naturally stand for the concrete, the whole body of 
the dispersed, while in this case, the meaning of the latter may in 
its turn be more accurately defined and limited by an accom- 
panying genitive (John vii. 35, Ps. exlvii. 2). It is evident, 
1owever, that the great majority of those to whom Peter addressed 
his Epistle must be looked upon as Gentile Christians ; partly 
from the internal evidence afforded by the Epistle (i. 14, 18; 
ii. 9, 10; iii. 6; iv. 3, &c.), and partly from what the Book of 
Acts and the Epistles of Paul tell us concerning the churches of 
Galatia and Asia Minor. Credner,* Neudekker,* and others 





Peter” &c. These words of the Presbyter, Eusebius has borrowed froma work 
of Papias. I content myself with merely quoting the words of the Presbyter 
John, since, as the Presbyter was himself a disciple of our Lord, they contain 
the oldest conceivable testimony in regard to this matter. See my article on the 
Presbyter John in Pelt’s Theolog. Mitarbeiten, 1840, Heft 4. 

P °ExAtxrol waperidnuos Sieornpees Tlevrov, Vararias, Karmwadoxias, Acias, xa Bibvvias. 

4 Ap. Euseb. iii. 1. * Hist. Eceles., iii, 4, * Ut supra, p. 5, note i. 
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have, on the other hand, imagined that there is in the inscription 
of the Epistle itself an express reference to the heathen de- 
scent of those to whom it is addressed—the word rageridnuor, 
‘strangers,’ in their opinion meaning proselytes. But these are 
in other passages called ‘proselytes,’ ‘ worshippers,’ ‘devout,’ 
‘pious,’ all referring to those Gentiles who had embraced 
Judaism: so that I do not think Credner* has succeeded in demon- 
strating the correctness of the usus loquendi adopted by him. He 
is, however, right in maintaining, in opposition to Pott, De Wette, 
and others, that the term saperidnuo, ‘ strangers,’ cannot mean 
Christians of Jewish descent, who were strangers in Pontus, &c., 
in so far at least as it is thereby implied that Judea was really 
their home ; for this antithesis to Judea is already implied in the 
word d:aoxopa, ‘ dispersion,’ and thus, independent altogether of 
the strange sense of the passage, the two expressions would be 
purely tautological. I have no doubt that Didymus, Bengel, 
Steiger, and others are right in understanding by rapewidnuos, ‘ pil- 
grims, strangers on the earth.’ [lagewidnuos, it is well known, 
means one who tarries in a place for a little while, but with the inten- 
tion of soon resuming his journey. The home to which the believer, 
who knoweth that he hath everlasting fellowship with the Father, 
journeys during the few and short years of his pilgrimage on earth, 
is heaven, where he shall see his Saviour* (Heb. xi. 13, 14, 16). 

That 





Y¥ TIgeonAvres, PoBovptver, ceBousvor, svAapsis. 

* He holds, too, that wdégoxe: means proselytes: but the passages which he 
adduces from the Septuagint in support of the opinion, viz., Lev. xxv. 23, 47, 
Gen. xxiii. 4, Ps. xxxviii. 13, evidently do not prove that the word bears the 
religious meaning for which he argues; as little can he deduce this from Ephes. 
ii. 19, where the Apostle is thinking of the theocracy. Nor has the word iwdn- 
poovess, Which we find joined to ‘Pwzeia in Acts ii, 10, any religious meaning ; it 
merely designates those who, born in Rome, had come to reside in Jerusalem 
(comp. Acts. xvii. 21). The word sadnuotvrss is used to define them more par- 
ticularly, because there were Jews who, though born in Jerusalem, were Romans, 
that is Roman citizens. The words ‘Iovdaioi re xai xgoodavre, ‘both Jews and pros- 
elytes,’ refer not to the ‘Paw«ia alone,'but to all the nations previously named. 
® The passages which Steiger, in his Commentary, p. 16, adduces from the Old 
Testament in — of this view, are not exactly identical. I quote them 
according to the Septuagint, where we find the expressions wdpoixos, ‘a sojourner,’ 
wagextiv, ‘to sojourn,’ and wagsridnuos, ‘stranger.’ In Gen. xlvii. 9, where Jacob 
speaks of the years of his own life and of that of his father as being a pilgrimage, 
the context will hardly allow us to understand him as speaking of his pilgrimage 
towards heaven, but rather as referring to his weary and unsuccessful wandering 
in that promised land which they were afterwards to inherit. But in the case of 
the Christian—in regard to whom those promises made to the patriarch, but for a 
time unfulfilled, were accomplished in the arrangement of the Divine economy of 
redemption—the pilgrimage of life through this world would be considered as 
terminating only in the expectation of unfailing glory in heaven. This is the case 
with the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews (xi. 13), who evidently had in view 
these and similar passages of the Pentateuch. The passages in Ps. xxxix. 13 and 
1 Chron. xxix. 15, in which the Septuagint uses the words wdgomos and rageai- 
Snug, appear to me still more analogous, because in them the original seeks to 
exhibit 
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That this is Peter’s meaning is evident from the following reasons : 
the idea again and again recurs—indeed it pervades the whole 
Epistle—that Christians have their home and inheritance in heaven 
(i. 4, 5, 7, 8, 13, etal.) ; that their manifold tribulations on earth 
will last but for a short season (i. 6, v. 10); and that they who pass 
the time of their sojourning on earth as pilgrims must abstain 
from fleshly lusts (i. 17, ii. 11). It is very natural, then, that 
this fundamental idea which pervades the whole Epistle should 
occur in the inscription as characterizing those to whom it is 
addressed. This exegesis is the more to be preferred, as we find— 
not the idea merely—but the very image employed in ch. i. 17, 
and ii. 11 ; while in this latter passage we have the very word mage- 
widnmos occurring in the sense contended for by us; and surely a 
writer is his own best expositor. The objection of De Wette 
that this interpretation of xageridnuos is impossible, on account 
of the geographical definition contained in the words dsacmogas 
Ilovrov x. 7. A. ‘scattered throughout Pontus, etc., is untenable ; 
for the local definition [Tovrov x. r. A ‘ Pontus,’ etc., belongs only 
to Siasmcgas, ‘scattered throughout,’ which must be considered 
not as the abstract but as the concrete. I would therefore trans- 
late ch. i. | thus:, Peter—to the pilgrims of the dispersion 
in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, elect, 
according to the foreknowledge » of God the Father, ete.—‘ ac- 
cording to the foreknowledge’ and the following words being 
understood as defining more precisely ‘the elect.’ The pilgrims 
of the dispersion in Pontus are those Christians who constitute the 
dispersion in those countries. They are thus distinguished from 
other Christians, who are all pilgrims on the earth—from the 
Christians of Judea, as well as from those in the dispersion in 
other places. Nor is there here anything that should lead us to 
the conclusion that the Christians addressed were of Jewish 
descent, for ‘ dispersion (5:aoxp2) ’ is not at all equivalent to 4 Aads 
tov Iseana, ‘the people of Israel.’ Both the Jewish and Gentile 
Christians of these churches are, doubtless, addressed; while 
from the contents of the Epistle, and from what we know of the 
state of these churches, we may infer that the great majority of 
their members were Gentile Christians.¢ This, however, is clear, 





exhibit the transitoriness of life under the image of homelessness. The idea that 
man is a en on the earth, and that his home is with God in heaven, is, per- 
haps, expressed in Ps. cxix. 18. See also the words of Aischines as quoted by 


Steiger, Dial. Socrat., iii. 3; waptrdnuia cis ievw 6 Bios—* Life is a kind of 
sojourn.’ 

+ Ih opposition to De Wette and others, I make a distinction between wgéqvaeis, 
‘foreknowledge,’ and spsoseud;, ‘predestination, as in Rom. viii. 29, wgolyyw, 
‘he foreknew,’ is distinguished from rgodeez, ‘he predestined.’ 

© For additional arguments in support of this opinion see Lardner, iii. 417- 
419, 4to.— Tr. 
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that even Peter, when like James (ch. i. 1) he applies the word 
diaomogz to those Christian churches, must, even at that late 

eriod, have looked upon Judea and Jerusalem—the city of the 
Boviewy’s death and the place whence Christianity was diffused — 
as the real (local) centre of Christianity, around which were to be 
grouped the churches in other lands that had in course of time 
been formed. Indeed, we have the testimony of the New Testa- 
ment and of history that it remained so till the members of the 
Church there, in obedience to our Lord’s command, as recorded 
in Matth. xxiv. 15-21; Mark xiii. 14-23; Luke xxi. 20-24, 
left Jerusalem shortly before its siege and destruction, and with- 
drew to Pella in Perea.? 

It has been a very generally entertained opinion that Peter 
himself preached the Gospel to the churches in Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia. But this opinion has no other 
foundation than the circumstance that his frst Epistle was ad- 
dressed to these churches. Origen® mentions it, though perhaps 
only as a conjecture ; while Eusebius himself,‘ who is followed by 
Jerome* (ut supra, p- 5), expressly founds his statement upon 
the Epistle itself. But that Peter, at least when he wrote the 
Epistle, had never been in those countries, is clear from the cir- 
cumstance that he nowhere alludes to any personal acquaintance 
with those whom he addresses ; but, on the contrary, always speaks 
of those who had first preached the Gospel to them in the third 
person (i. 12, 25) ; while we are told that the principal end he 


had in view in writing was to demonstrate that the doctrine of 


salvation that had been preached unto them was true (v. 12). 

We have thus obtained the following grounds to assist us in 
determining when this 5 ses was written. The Gospel had 
already been preached in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
Bithynia, and this, it would seem, ern by Paul and his 
disciples and assistants; but Peter had not preached there. He 
was tarrying with the Christian church in Babylon, on the 
Euphrates, and with him were Silas and Mark, Paul’s former 
assistants. ‘The former of these he commissioned to convey this 
Epistle to the strangers of the dispersion. 





4 See Wieseler’s article in the Vierteljahrschrift fir Theologie und Kirche, 
1846, Heft 2, p. 213, called Der Grauel der Werwistung an heiliger Stitte, u. s. w. 
(The Abomination of Desolation in the Holy Place, &c.). 

e Ap. Eusebius, Hist. Eccl., iii. 1. 

s Hist. Ecel., iii. 4. 

& Jerome, it will be seen in the passage referred to, dates the Apostle’s preaching 
and the writing of this epistle very early, even before the second year of Claudius, 
in which Peter is reported-to have come to Rome ; for the connection between this 
statement and the argument that by Babylon, spoken of in ver. 13, we must under- 
stand Rome (see above, p. 5). Writers of the present day are more correct in 
assigning a much later date to the First Epistle of Peter. 
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Hug, Neander, De Wette, and other authors maintain, though 

in my opinion without sufficient grounds, that the sufferings which 
Peter seems to fear are about to try the Christians (ch. i. 6, 
iii. 17), and which, in another place, he speaks of as already 
accomplished (v. 9), must necessarily be referred to the period 
after the noted persecution by Nero, in 64 a.p. (ch. iii. 13-17, 
iv. 12-19, v. 6-9; also ch. ii. 19-21). On the other hand, Cred- 
ner, Steiger, and others have justly remarked, that temporary per- 
secutions of the Christians were, from the time of the crucifixion 
of Jesus, continually recurring in particular places ; (see Acts 
passim, 1 Cor. iv. 9-13; xv. 31, 32; 2 Cor. xi. 23-27; 1 Thess. 
1. 6, 7, 14-16; 2 Thess. i. 5; Philip. i. 28-30; Heb. x. 32-34, 
etc. etc.), while the idea of sufferings is in Peter’s writings of 
such continual recurrence, that we must beware of imagining that 
it always refers to judicial trials, much less to persecutions unto 
blood. But are the sufferings, as is argued, really so depicted 
that they can only be referred to the period after that persecution 
under Nero ? hat were the earlier trials of Christian sufferers 
but the endurance of reproach for the name of Christ (iv. 14)? In 
these cases there is not a word said of any actual persecution. The 
same characteristic do we find in the Gospels (Matt. v.11, 12; Luke 
vi. 22, 23; Matt. xiv. 9; Mark xiii. 12, 13; Luke xxi., 17, &e. ; 
also 2 Cor. i. 5; iv. 7—11); while this too is the meaning of the 
passage in 1 Peter iv. 16, ‘ to suffer as a Christian’ (compare Acts 
xi. 26), as is evident from the context and from the antithesis in 
ch. iv. 15. The word ‘ answer’ or ‘apology,’ in ch. iii. 15, can 
hardly refer to a defence before a court of law, though even in this 
case it would prove nothing. Hug and Neander attach peculiar 
importance to the circumstance, that in ch. iii. 16, Christians are 
called ‘ evil-doers ;? and it must be confessed that this would be a 
powerful argument in support of their view, did the word really 
mean here traitors or seditious persons—the malefici, ‘ evil- 
doers,’ of the Romans ; for though, except by Orosius,® we are not 
told that the Emperor Nero after the persecution in Rome issued 
a formal edict in which Christians, as such, were throughout 
the whole empire proclaimed to be malefici, and their meetings 
declared to be collegia illicita, ‘ unlawful assemblies ;’ yet such 
a fact, though being unsupported by older authority not very 
robable, is yet far enough from me altogether impossible. 
Bat this meaning can hardly be attached to xaxomos in this 
verse: for, according to it, the Christians were ‘falsely’ so 
accused, which would not have been the case if at that time the 
mere circumstance of a man being, or being called, a Christian, 





4 Hist., vii. 7, 
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made him a criminal in the eye of the law. That‘ evil-doers’ has 
here a more extended meaning is evident from the antithesis 
expressed in the words ‘good conversation in Christ,’ while, in 
the explanatory verse (17), we have ‘evil-doing,’ as the antithesis 
of the ‘ well-doing,’ which has no restricted meaning (compare 
ch, iii. 12, iv. 15, ii. 19, 20). The meaning of all these passages 
is simply that the Christian should not, by his evil conversation, 
make himself deserving of his trials; but, when he suffers wrong- 
fully and merely for the name of Christ, whom he confesses, he 
will obtain abundant consolation ; he will fulfill his calling, and 
he will gainsay and put to shame all his adversaries. At most, 
we may, from what the Apostle says regarding the sufferings 
endured by the Christians to which he so often recurs, deduce the 
general chronological result, that when this Epistle was written, 
they occupied, throughout the whole Roman empire, a more 
constrained position than they had before done, and that they saw 
before them a still more troubled future. This would bring us 
into the latter years of Nero’s reign, when, after his first qguin- 
quennium, he began to reign more despotically, and the adminis- 
trative power of the empire began to be exercised in a more 
unjust and tyrannical manner, but not necessarily to the period 
subsequent to his celebrated persecution. 

But there are additional reasons to be adduced in support 
of this view. I look upon the date of Peter’s martyrdom at 
Rome, during the Neronian persecution, which broke out soon 
after the 19th of July, 64 a.p., as the extreme terminus ad quem 
in regard to the writing of his Epistle,’ while I consider the ex- 
treme terminus a quo to be the time of Paul’s separation from 
Silas, whom we find in our Epistle with Peter in Babylon. The 
earliest assignable date for this separation, and for the events 
narrated in Acts xviii. 18, is 54 a.p.* The circumstance that 
the Gospel had been already preached in the countries enume- 
rated in | Peter i. 1 (and this it appears by Paul and his disciples), 
brings us at least to the time when Paul had ended his labours 
in Ephesus and Asia (Acts xix.), or to 57 a.p. Further, the 
Epistle could hardly have been couched in its present terms if the 
Apostle had himself been labouring there at the time ; indeed, 
from 1 Peter i. 12, 25 (where the aorist is employed) we may 
conclude that the founders of the churches had completed their 
work and had already left those districts. When, then, we see 





i In a previous excursus on Paul’s residence in Rome, Dr. Wieseler arrives at 
the conclusion that Paul was but once imprisoned in Rome, and that he was mar- 
tyred there some time between autumn 63 4.D. and spring 64 A.D., probably early 
in 64 a.D., while Peter perished in the Neronian persecution which broke out imme- 
diately after the burning of Rome on 19th July, 64 a.v.—7r. 

© See p. 305. 
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that churches were then flourishing in Pontus, Cappadocia, and 

Bithynia, and when, in addition to this, we take into consideration 

the evidence which this Epistle gives of the oppression which 

Christians at the time it was written endured throughout the 

Roman empire, we must, I think, come to the conclusion that it 

was not written before 60 a.p.—that is, not till after the beneficent 

quinguennium of Nero had come to an end; and consequently, 

during the imprisonment of the Apostle Paul. The period in 

which he who had had the principal share in the work of founding 
these churches, was prevented for an indefinite length of time 

from labouring among them, was naturally the most appropriate 

that a strange Apostle could select for arranging and settling 
their affairs. We thus arrive at the conclusion that this Epistle 
was written some time in the years 60—63. I may throw out the 
following conjecture as not improbable :—We know that the 
Mark mentioned in 1 Peter v. 13, whom we look upon as the 
same as the Evangelist, was with Paul in Rome when the Epistle 
to the Colossians was written and dispatched, that is in 6! or 62 
A.D., but that he intended soon to leave him; and we know 
further, that in the latter part of the summer of 63 a.p., when 
the Second Epistle to Timothy was written, he had not returned 
to Paul, for ‘Timothy is requested to take him and bring him 
back with him to Rome (2 Tim. iv. 11). If, then, [may venture 
to suppose that Mark at that time went directly to Asia, and that 
his salutation in 1 Peter v. 13 indicates his intimate acquaintance 
with the churches addressed, it seems to me not improbable that 
Peter wrote his Epistle after Mark had paid a visit to these 
countries. For not merely is it nowhere else said that Mark had 
ever before been in these countries, but the contrary is evident 
from Coloss. iv. 10, where the Colossians are exhorted simply ‘ to 
receive’ Mark (d¢ao% adrdv), and where nothing is said about 
their doing so with all gladness, as in the case of Epaphroditus 
(Philip. ii. 29). ‘This, then, seems to me to indicate an apprehension 
on the part of Paul that, did he not give this apostolic commission, 
the Colossians might have refused, on account of Mark’s voluntary 
separation from the other Apostles (Acts xv. 38), to recognize 
him as his assistant. Moreover, if the opinion that Peter, previous 
to writing his own Epistle, had seen those of Paul to the Ephe- 
sians and Colossians, be well founded,™ this view allows the possi- 
bility of his having done so, in so far as regards the question of 








™ See the list of parallel passages in De Wette, Einleitung, s. 318 ff. If we 
suppose that Peter in writing his epistle had regard to those of Paul, we can 
perfectly understand its tendency, which is to render clear the sameness of his 
doctrines with those of Paul. 
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time. I imagine that the matter stood thus:—When Mark 
arrived in Asia Minor he found in some of the churches there and 
in the neighbouring provinces, a tendency to fall away from the 
true Gospel preached by Paul, and to adopt Judaizing views. 
This tendency, which had, as we learn from the Epistle to the 
Galatians, shown itself in these churches on a previous occasion, 
was likely enough to recur. They might, for example, appeal to 
the Apostle Peter, and to occurrences like those narrated in 
Galat. ii. 11—16, which would naturally enough be taken advan- 
tage of by men who had party views to support." It was probably 
with the intention of an tendencies that Paul, in 
the Epistle which he wrote to the Ephesians about the same time, 
gave a sketch of the true doctrine (Ephes. iii. 3, 4), and that in it 
he gave peculiar prominence to the perfect harmony that existed 
among the apostles in regard to the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity (Ephes. iii. 5 ; ii. 20). We see from Coloss. ii. 14- 
17, that the false teachers there had also manifested a Judaizing 
tendency. Soon afterwards we find from Philipp. iii. 2—4, that 
Judaizing teachers were busy in Philippi, while even into the Alex- 
andrian church the Jewish element seemed about to intrude itself.° 
If, then, Peter himself declared that his views and those of Paul 
entirely harmonized, such a declaration must have acted as an 
effectual antidote to the spread of such errors among those churches 
to which our Epistle was addressed. The special cause for such a - 
declaration seems to have been the visit of Mark, who, whether of his 
own accord or in consequence of instructions from Paul, who could 
not on account of his imprisonment lend any personal help, must 
have given him detailed information regarding the state of these 
churches. If this view be well founded, the Epistle must have been 
written at latest in the year 63 A.D., as towards the end of the summer 
of that year Mark was summoned back to Rome by Paul ; its date, 
therefore, is between the years 61 and 63, and most probably in 
62 a.p. It is almost certain that at this date a Christian church 
must have long existed in Babylon on the Euphrates; nor is there 
any difficulty in supposing that Peter was then there, as we know 
that so early as 54 a.p. (Gal. ii. 8, 9) the apostleship of the cir- 
cumcision had been committed to him. 

Let us, now that we have completed the necessary investigation 
into the First Epistle of Peter, next proceed to the discussion of 
the question as to that Apostle’s residence in Rome. That he did 
preach in Rome, and that he was crucified there, are points that 
can no longer be doubted when we bear in mind the results of our 





" We see, for example, that there was a party in Corinth who named themselves 
after Peter, 1 Cor. i. 12, 


° See Wieseler Chron, Ap. Zeit., p. 489 ff. 
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‘ Excursus on Paul’s Residence in Rome.’? We may here shortly 
recapitulate the grounds of this opinion. That Peter did actually 
suffer martyrdom can hardly be doubted, since it is distinctly 
asserted by contemporaries. If, however, Peter was martyred for 
his faith’s sake, it must necessarily have been in Rome; for by 
every writer by whom the place of his death is mentioned, Rome 
is named. And when we remember the earnest and anxious 
struggles of the early Christian churches to enjoy the credit of 
having had among them as many and as celebrated martyrs as 
possible, we cannot for an instant imagine that the church of that 
place where he was really martyred would have refrained from 
claiming, as its peculiar property, an apostle so revered. It is 
impossible to account for such an unanimity in regard to the place 
of Peter’s martyrdom, unless we look upon the whole story of his 
martyrdom as destitute of foundation. Further, Rome was at a 
comparatively very early date expressly named as the locality of 
his martyrdom. For though Clemens Romanus, having no par- 
ticular reason for so doing, does not expressly name the place of 
his martyrdom, but merely mentions the fact in conjunction with 
that of Paul, who we know was put to death in Rome, we find 
his residence in Rome asserted in the Predicatio Petri, a work 
dating from the beginning of the second century, and to which the 
Predicatio Pauli formed an appendix ; by Ignatius,’ by Dionysiust 
of Corinth (about 170), by Heaney by Tertullian,‘ and by the 
Roman presbyter Caius," who speaks of the Vatican as the place 
of his martyrdom,—not to mention the Fathers of a later date, most 
of whom held the same opinion. All these witnesses of the second 








P See Wieseler’s Excursus on Paul’s Residence in Rome, p. 547-551. 

4 Epist.ad Rom. c. 4; ap. Cyprian. ed. Rigaltius, p. 139; Liber, qui inscribitur 
Pauli Predicatio, in quo libro—invenies, post tanta tempora Petrum et Paulum, post 
consolationem evangelii in Hierusalem et mutuam altercationem et rerum ayendarum 
dispositionem postremo in urbe quasi tunc primum, invicem sibi ipse cognitos. 
‘In the book which is entitled the preaching of Paul, you will find that after a 
long time Peter and Paul, having had a meeting at Jerusalem regarding the 
preaching of the Gospel, having had an altercation, and having come to an arrange- 
ment as to the method to be observed in their labours, at ast, as if then for the 
first time, became acquainted in the city.’ Compare Credner Einleitung, i. 629 ; 
Gieseler Kirchengeschichte, 1. i., p. 102 (tnglish, i. 77, where may be found in full 
the evidence of all the authors quoted in the text). Ignatius, in loco, writes: Odx ds 
Tlirgos xa) Uavaos diardocoums vuiv;—‘I do not, like Peter and Paul, give you 
directions,’ 

® Ap. Euseb., Hist. Eccles., ii. 25. 

* Adv. Har., iii. 1, ‘0 wiv 34 Marbaios tv rois ‘EBpaio +H iia diadixew abray xa} 
yeupny ikiveyxty elayysaiov, rod Tlirpou xual rod MavAou iv “Payen simyytrQouivav xa 
Osusrsovvrar why ixxAnciav. Mera di thy rovrwy todo x.7.A. * Matthew also wrote 
for the Hebrews a Gospel in their own dialect, while Peter and Paul preached and 
confirmed the church in Rome. After their departure (death), etc. See also 
Adv. Har., iii. 3. 

* Apologet., 5. 

" Ap. Euseb. Hist. Eccles., ii. 25. 
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century, with the exception of Ignatius, who speaks somewhat in- 
definitely on this point, unite in asserting that Paul and Peter 
laboured in Rome at the same time, and that they were both mar- 
tyred in Rome about the same time. The conclusion at which we 
arrived in our ‘ Excursus on Paul’s Residence in Rome’ was, 
that this event took place in 64 a.p.; and we showed the proba- 
bility that Paul suffered in consequence of an imperial decision in 
his case in the beginning of the year, while Peter was put to death 
shortly afterwards in the well known Neronian persecution, which 
took its origin in the burning of Rome on the 19th of July. We 
have, too, a very striking proof that these current traditions, to 
which we have just referred, are not founded on fable, but rest on 
a firm historical basis, in the circumstance that the accounts which 
Tacitus * gives of the persecution of the Christians set on foot b 
Nero, for the purpose of stifling the rumour that he had himself 
been accessory to the burning of the city, harmonize in a remark- 
able manner with the statement that Peter was martyred at the 
Vatican, as well as with what is recorded as to the manner of his 
death ; whilé it is evident that this coincidence could not have 
originated in the ancient ecclesiastical writers moulding the story 
so as to make it harmonize with the narrative of Tacitus, for it is 
notorious that in regard to this matter the Christian writers of 
antiquity paid almost no attention to his statements. Indeed, it 
was in consequence of this, and of their being accustomed to speak 
of that persecution as altogether unconnected with the burning of 
Rome, that so much difficulty and confusion was caused in regard 
to its true date. After what has been said, we cannot hesitate in 
coming to the conclusion that Peter was in Rome, and that he suf- 
Jered martyrdom there in 64 a.p. This, however, does not deter- 
mine the question when he arrived in Rome, and whether, as the 
Romish church asserts, he there for a considerable time occupied 
the position of the first Bishop of Rome, and discharged the duties 
of that office. An after age, looking at the question with a re- 
ference to this point, has embellished with many legends the nar- 
rative of the Apostle’s residence in Rome. We must not, however, 
on that account refuse to recognize the truth contained in the well 
supported testimony of the more ancient witnesses. 

When Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth,’ speaks of the church in 
Rome 








x Annal. xv. 44. 


y Ap. Evseb., ii. 25. Tadrm nod dusis dit cits rotons voudsolas chy dae Tlérgou 
xui Tlaviou Qursiay ysrnbsioay ‘Payaiwy ve xa) Kogubiov cuvexsgdoart. Kel yee dupw xa 
sis rhy husticay Kegwhoy dursioarres tutis suolws edidatay uoiws 3% xa) sis chy Iradiay 
buoce didakavres imuprioncay xard viv airav xaseov—* Thus likewise you, 
such admonitions, 
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have mingled the flourishing seed that had been planted by 
among the Romans as weli as the Corinthian Christians; for both 
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Rome as being planted by Paul and Peter, as do also others of the 
authorities we have already quoted, we must evidently understand 
him as meaning only that they both laboured in Rome, not that 
Peter was as to date the original founder of the church there. For 
if Dionysius had intended the word Qureve:y, ‘ to plant,’ to be under- 
stood strictly in regard to time, it would not have been employed 
either when speaking of Paul’s relation to the church in Rome 
or of that of Peter to the church in Corinth. But when another 
and different interest came into play, these expressions could be 
claimed by interested parties as being strictly chronological ; and 
they were so claimed. Peter, by whose preaching and martyrdom 
Rome had been rendered famous, was said to have laboured there 
long before Paul’s arrival ; and in this case there was all the freer 
scope for the employment of fiction, because so many stories were 
afloat regarding the missionary journeys of an apostle so highly 
reverenced, and also because the Canon of the New Testament, 
by its almost total silence in regard to his life, presented no hin- 
drances to the invention of such stories. The Apocryphal Cle- 
mentines, too, especially in their more orthodox. form of the 
Recognitiones,* contributed a good deal to the formation and dif- 
fusion of such legends, for here, as was at a later date the case in 
regard to the decretals of the pseudo-Isidore, was proved the truth 
of the proverb, semper aliquid heret. 

Of the Fathers, Eusebius in his Chronicon and in his Ecclesi- 
astical History gives the most detailed and perfect form of the 
legend. He is in almost every particular followed by Jerome. 
As the former is usually appealed to, and as we are better able to 
follow him in his narrative, because he lays down his chronological 
system with greater detail, and because the grounds of his com- 
putations are still to a great extent extant, it will be necessary 
to devote some little space to the examination of his views. 
Unfortunately, we do not now possess the Greek text of the 
Chronicon of Eusebius, but only the Latin translation of Jerome, 
and the Armenian translation which is accessible in editions 
published both at Milan and at Venice, with which, however, 
should be compared Maiti Veterum Scriptorum Collectio Nova, 
tom. viii. In regard to Peter’s residence in Rome, we can 
accurately ascertain the views of Eusebius by comparing what 
he says in the Chronicon, with his statements in his Heclestastical 
History. The Armenian text places Peter’s arrival in Rome 
after the founding of the Church in Antioch in the third year of 








of these having planted our Church at Corinth likewise instructed us; and having 
in like manner taught together in Italy, they suffered martyrdom about the same 
time.’ 

* According to Schliemann ( Die Clementinische Recognitionen, eine Ueberarbeitung 
der Clementinen, 1843), they were written some time between 212 and 230 a.p. 
See Gieseler, Kirchengeschichte, i. 1. s. 286 (English, i, 206-211). : 
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Caius, or 39 a.v.; Jerome places it in the’ second year of 
Claudius, or 42 a.p., in which year the Chronicon places the 
fulfilment of the famine foretold by Agabus (Acts xi. 28). 
Eusebius, too, must have entertained the same opinion as 
Jerome, for® he expressly states that Peter’s imprisonment (Acts 
xii. 3-5) took place in the time of Claudius, while in Hist. 
Ecel. ii. 14, he places his first arrival in Rome also during the 
reign of Claudius. In unison with this is the statement in the 
Chronicon, that Evodius, the first Bishop of the Church of An- 
tioch, which Eusebius asserts was also founded by Peter, did not 
assume this office till 42 a.p. After his arrival in Rome, Peter 
is said to have presided over the Roman Church for 20 years 
according to the Armenian text of the Chronicon, and for 25 
years according to the Latin translation by Jerome. The latter 
must have been Eusebius’ own view, for in the Chronicon he states 
that Peter was put to death 25 years afterwards, that is in 67 A.D., 
the thirteenth year of Nero. This date is rendered still more 
certain when we see that Eusebius places the first year of Linus, 
who is said to have been first Bishop of Rome after the martyr- 
dom of Peter and Paul, in the year 68 a.p. For Linus is said ° 
to have died in the second year of Titus, or 80 a. p., after having 
been Bishop for 12 years. Upon investigating the reasous that 
induced Eusebius to adopt this computation, we find that, in con- 
sequence of his having placed Paul’s arrival in Rome siz years 
too early—in the first year of Nero, or 55 a. p.—he was, by his 
chronological system, compelled to antedate considerably the 
commencement of Peter’s labours there. For if Peter did really 
visit Rome before Paul, he must have been there at /east during 
the reign of Claudius. Eusebius, however, expressly assigns the 
following story as a ground for his computation.£ Simon Magus 
(Acts vili. 9-25) having come to Rome, had met with great success 
in propagating the false doctrines he taught. To counteract his 
labours, Peter was reported to have come to Rome, and to have 
discomfited him by his preaching and his power of working mi- 
racles. In support of this statement, Eusebius refers to Justin 
Martyr. But it cannot be doubted, indeed modern authors have 
e almost 

© Hist. Eccles., ii. 9. ‘ 
4 Hist. Eccles., iii. 2. © Hist. Eccles., iii. 13. ! Hist. Eccles., ii. 13-15. 
8 Apol, Maj. ¢. 26. Kai wera riv avian rod xugion sis otguviv rgosBadovro of dai- 
fovss avbowmrous Tivas, Abyovras tavrods sivas Osovs' of ov peovov ovx Puaxbnoavd—’ iar, 
GAA nai runmy Aliwbnrav Limove uty rive Lamacia riv drs xopns Asyoutvns Tirrwy, os 
iz) Kaavdiou Kaicagos die ris TeV ivegyourrmy Saipovey ringyns Suvameess mayinees 
wonous tel oh woAU tuav 7H Bacirids “Pan Osos ivowiodn nal cvdoidves wag’ tpiv ws beds 
Tirientas, os dvdins aveyiyioras tv cH TiBtgs mordum usrati rav duo yepuear, txwv 
ixiyeapny “Payaixiy ravrny YIMONI AEQ ZAPKTO, saree tori Sivan by ayia 
x.r.4.—* And after the ascension of our Lord into heaven, the demons suborned 


eertain men who said they were gods, These were not only not persecuted by you, 
but 
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almost universally admitted,» that Justin was mistaken, and that 
the statue which he supposed to have been raised in honour of 
Simon Magus was in reality dedicated to the Sabine god Semo 
Sancus.' This mistake is the less to be wondered at in this Father, 
\ since as a Greek he may be supposed not to have been very con- 
versant with the local Roman deities. His statement, however, 
seems to have laid the foundation for all that is told about Simon’s 
doings in Rome, as well as for the legend regarding his combat 
there with Peter, who in the Clementines appears as victorious 
over Simon Magus in Rome, as the Acts tell us he was in Sa- 
maria.* Eusebius, by adopting this unfounded story and by 
receiving as true the date which Justin gives in the words éa? 
KaAzvdiou, was shut upto the conclusion that Peter arrived at 
Rome during the reign of Claudius.™ But what ground had 
Eusebius for placing Peter’s arrival in Rome in the second year 
of Claudius? He does so because he makes the Apostle set out 
for Rome immediately after his imprisonment by Agrippa (Acts 
xii. 3-17). This is the earliest possible date that the narrative in 
Acts will admit of for his journey to Rome; and though Luke’s 
words—‘ he went into another place ’—will hardly bear this inter- 
pretation, still they are so vague as not to give a direct contra- 
diction to this view. Eusebius made this imprisonment contem- 
poraneous with the great famine foretold by Agabus, identifying 
it with that mentioned by Dio, lx. 11, as coming to pass in the 
second year of Claudius Cesar. 

If, however, we attend to the exact tenor of the language used 
by Eusebius, we see that his view must be based upon some 
earlier tradition which he merely modified in certain particulars. 











but were even thought worthy of being honoured, Simon, a certain Samaritan of 
the village called Gitton, was one of the number who, in the reign of Claudius Cesar, 
having performed many magical works by the aid of demons in your imperial city 
of Rome, was reckoned a god, and was honoured by you with a statue as a god 
on the river Tiber, between the two bridges, having the inscription in Latin 
Simoni Deo Sancro, which is “to Simon the Holy God.” ” 

h Valesius on Eusebius, in loco ; Hug, Einleitung, ii. 69 sqq. ; Gieseler, Kirchenges., 
i. 1. 64 (English, i. 49), and many others. 

i Singularly enough, the statue which Justin seems to have seen was found in 
the Tiber in 1574, close to the place mentioned by him. It bears the following 
inscription :— 





Semoni Sanco Deo. Frpio Sacrum, ete. 
SacrED To Semo SANcus THE Farrurut Gop, ete. 


k Our oldest information regarding the doings of Simon in Rome and his death 
there, is derived from Constit. Apost., vi. 9; Arnobius, ii, 12; Clemens Alexandr, 
ap. Euseb, Hist. Eccles., ii. 14. 

™ The circumstance of Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., ii. 15, understanding the Babylon 
mentioned in 1 Pet. v. 13, to mean Rome, could not have been his reason for 
making Peter come to Rome during the reign of Claudius, for there is internal 
evidence that this epistle must have been written ata much later period. We shall 
afterwards see that he had other motives for this. Ww 
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We have seen that Eusebius makes the first year of Linus, Bishop 
of Rome, contemporaneous with the death of the Apostle, that is 
in 68 a.p. Strangely enough, we find in the Chronicon the 
statement that Linus held this office in the eleventh year of Nero’s 
reign, or 65 A. p., while still more singular is the statement in the 
Armenian version that Peter came to Rome as early as the third year 
of Caius, or 39 a. Dp. The two statements, however, correspond with 
and help to explain each other; for if we count the 25 years which 
Peter is said to have laboured in Rome, as beginning in the year 
39 A. D., we get 64 A.D. as the year of his death, and 65 a. p. as 
the first year of Linus. We find the grounds of this combination 
indicated in the Ecelesiastical History of Eusebius. There at ii. 
16-18, he gives it as a tradition (Aoyos éx<+) that the Egyptian Jew, 
Philo, on account ofthe Christian tenor of his writings, with which 
the Apostle must have been acquainted, and as the Alexandrian 
Christians mentioned by him (though he speaks only of the Egyptian 
Therapeutz, whom the Fathers erroneously accounted Christians), 
were disciples of Mark, the égunvedrns [lérpov, ‘interpreter of Peter,’ 
had an interview with Peter in Rome. Eusebius was aware that 
Philo went to Rome as an ambassador from the Jews to Caius, 
and in his Chronicon he gives as the date of his arrival there the 
third year of this emperor." But as he had already stated that 
Peter did not come to Rome till the reign of Claudius, he follows 
the story which had in consequence arisen, that Philo remained 
in Rome till after Claudius ascended the throne for the purpose 
of reading to the assembled Roman Senate the memorial pre- 
sented to Caius,° and that the consequence of this was, that the 
Senate, struck with admiration, ordered it to be placed amon 

the public records.’ The original story of Philo’s interview with 
the Apostle Peter in Rome, which, if well founded, must have 
taken place in 39 a. p., has, when divested of its modification by 
Eusebius, this to recommend it, that it correctly fixes upon 64 a. D. 
as the year of Peter’s death. In all probability, too, it was this 
that gave rise to. the opinion entertained by Eusebius and Jerome 
that Peter presided over the Church in Rome for 25 years; for 
25 years added to 39 a. p., which we look upon as the terminus a 
quo of the reckoning, bring us to 64 a.p. ‘The supporters of the 
original story, as well as Eusebius, conceived that Peter set out 
for Rome immediately after his imprisonment mentioned in Acts 
xii.; they, however, made this imprisonment contemporaneous 
with the prophecy of Agabus as to the famine, while the famine 





» This is quite correct, as that embassy arrived in Rome during the winter of 
39-40 a.D. See Clinton, Fasti Romani, in the year 40. 

° Entitled De Virtutibus, or, as it is sometimes called, De Leyatione ad Caium. 

P Hist. Eccles., ii. 17, 18. 
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itself they, in consequence of the particle xai before éyévero ix! 
Kaavdiov in Acts xi. 28—‘ which came to pass in the days of Clau- 
dius Cesar,’—imagined began as early as the reign of Caius. ‘This 
view has in modern times been held by Basnage, Bengel, Semler and 
others ; but see Wieseler’s Chron. der Apost. Zeitalt.,p. 156. But 
the statement that Peter laboured in Rome for 25 years is not the 
only one we meet with. In the Armenian version of the Chroni- 
con and in the Milan edition of Samuel Aniensis we find it stated 
that Peter laboured in Rome for 20 years. This, too, is reckoned 
from Peter’s imprisonment ; with this difference, however, that 
this event is in this case correctly placed in the same year as the 
death of Agrippa (Acts xii. 17-24), or in the fourth of Claudius 
or 44.4.p. If, then, to this we add twenty years, we again obtain 
64 a.p. as the year of Peter’s death. It must, we think, be 
abundantly evident from the foregoing investigation that these 
computations of Eusebius, according to which Peter came to Rome 
in the beginning of the reign of Claudius, are destitute of all 
historical value. We hope in the following remarks to be able to 
give a negative as well as a positive proof of the accuracy of our 
conclusion in regard to Peter’s residence and labours in Rome. 
Not only is it impossible that Peter can have been in Rome 
continuously.from the second year of the reign of Claudius, be- 
cause about 50 a.p. we meet him at the Apostolic Council at 
Jerusalem (Acts xv.), and fourteen years after the conversion of 
Paul, about 54 a.p., we find him again in Jerusalem (Galat. ii. 
1-10), from whence he went to Antioch (Galat. ii. 11-15), but 
he cannot have been in Rome at all before the beginning of the reign 
of Nero in October 54 a.v. For we find Paul (Galat. ii. 7-9), 
in speaking of the meeting he had with the Apostles James and 
Peter and John in Jerusalem about Pentecost 54 A. p., saying : 
‘but contrariwise, when they (judging from the successful results 
which I had communicated to them, ver. 2) saw that the Gospel 
of (preaching to) the uncircumcision was committed unto me, as 
the Gospel of the circumcision was to Peter,—for he that wrought 
effectually in Peter to the apostleship of the circumcision, the 
same was mighty in me toward the Gentiles ;—and when James 
and Cephas and John, who seemed to be (were esteemed as) 
pillars, perceived the grace given unto me (namely that capability 
so richly blessed by God of labouring among the heathen), they 
gave to me and Barnabas the right hands (as signs) of fellowship ; 
that we should go unto the heathen, and they unto the circum- 
cision.’ It is evident from these verses that up to the year 54 
A.D. when Nero began to reign, Peter had laboured with great 
success principally among the circumcision, as Paul had done 
among the heathen. The Church in Rome, therefore, — 
lave 
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have belonged to this sphere of labour (Rom, i. 5,6, 13, et freq-). 
Nay, the verses referred to prove far more than this. Peter, 
James, and John from that time took upon them as their special 
duty the apostleship of the circumcision, in proof of which at a 
later period we meet Peter in Babylon on the Euphrates, 1 Peter 
v. 13. Upon the whole, then, it may be assumed as proved that 
Peter and John—in regard to the latter of whom tradition speaks of 
labours in some of the places visited at an earlier period by Paul, in 
which the Jews did not preponderate—did not deviate from that 
agreement made with Paul until it had become unnecessary and un- 
tenable in consequence of his long imprisonment, and after his 
death. Indeed, Lactantius, who was a contemporary of, but some- 
what older than Eusebius, and himself born in Italy, expressly 
says that Peter did not visit Rome till during the reign of Nero.‘ 

Nor can Peter have been in Rome up till the date of Paul's 
arrival there in the spring of 61 a.pv. About the time that Paul 
wrote the First Epistle to the Corinthians, Peter had no fixed 
place of abode, for from 1 Cor. ix. 5 we conclude that he was 
then busily engaged in going about from place to place preaching. 
When Paul wrote the Epistle to the Romans in 58 a.p., Peter cannot 
have had his residence in Rome, for among the numerous saluta- 
tions to Christians belonging to or residing in Rome which occur 
in Rom. xvi., we find no greeting to this Apostle, who surely 
would not have been passed over unnoticed. He cannot, therefore, 
up till the time of Paul’s imprisonment, have made Rome the 
field of his missionary labours, for even in 54 a.p. they had fixed 
the bounds of their respective missionary fields. We may there- 
fore at once conclude that a place lying so far to the westward 
as Rome, was entrusted to Paul, who, as a Roman citizen, 
doubtless looked upon it as on this account a peculiarly appro- 
priate sphere for his labours, and to Barnabas, with all the 
greater readiness, that its population were chiefly Gentiles, and 
that Paul had for many years felt a desire to visit it (Rom. 
xv. 23). If, however, Peter had previously preached in Rome, 
Paul would hardly, in accordance with the principles he had 
already laid down in 2 Cor. x. 13-17, and Rom. xv. 20, 21, 
relating to the manner of sharing missionary labours, have 
announced in the Epistle to the Romans his intention of soon 
visiting this city. Turther, from Acts xxviii. 22 we may draw the 





- 4 De Mort. Persecut. Cumque jam Nero imperaret, Petrus Romam advenit et 
editis quibusdam miraculis, que virtute ipsius Dei data sibi ab eo potestate fa- 
ciebat, convertit multos ad justitiam, Deoque templum fidele ac stabile posuit.— 
‘When Nero was occupying the imperial throne, Peter came to Rome, and having 
there wrought certain miracles, which he performed by the aid of God himself, 
through power imparted unto him. turned many to righteousness, and established 
a-church permanent and faithful to God,’ 
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inference, that, when Paul arrived in Rome in the spring of 61 
A.D., Peter could not have been there previously. For we see 
by this passage, not merely that Luke does not give the slightest 
hint in the Acts of any meeting between Peter and Paul in Rome, 
but also that the chief of the Jews there seem to have known 
almost nothing of the nature of the doctrines of Christianity. 
This fact itself is sufficient, not merely to demolish the numerous 
legends with which the narrative of Paul’s earlier labours in 
Rome is embellished, but even to disprove the very fact of any 
such labours, as the residence of an Apostle like Peter could 
hardly have remained so unnoticed, especially by the chiefs of the 
synagogue, into which this Apostle would, in consequence of his 
whole historical position, undoubtedly have sought admission. 

Peter cannot have been in Rome during the period in which 
Paul wrote the Epistles appertaining to his confinement in Rome, 
that is, till after the end of the summer of 63 A.D., when he com- 
posed his last Epistle, the Second to Timothy. We possess 
Epistles of Paul written at various dates during his confinement, 
which extended from the spring of 61 a.p. till the end of the 
summer of 63 a.p. He does not, however, in a single one of 
them, give the slightest hint of the presence or of the labours of 
Peter. In the Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon, we 
have a detailed list of the names of individuals who send saluta- 
tions, but the name of Peter is not there. Nay, in Coloss. iv. 
10, 11, he mentions by name his fellow-workers in the Gospel 
who are of the ‘circumcision,’ among whom is Mark; yet here, 
too, Peter is not spoken of. In the Epistle to the Philippians (iv. 
21, 22) we have again salutations without any mention of Peter, 
who, even if the others had not been named, ought, on account of 
his apostolic position, to have been specially alluded to. Indeed, 
it is evident from ch. ii. 19-24, that at the time this Epistle was 
written, the Apostle looked upon Timothy as decidedly the most 
useful and most efficient of his fellow-workers ; while finally in 
2 Tim. iv. 9-22, i, 15-18, we have a great number of personal 
notices and a detailed list of those who send salutations, but not 
a word of Peter. When Paul felt so forsaken, what comfort 
would the presence and advice of Peter have afforded him? It 
is utterly inconceivable that Paul could, during this period, have 
written in the terms he has done, if Peter had been then with him 
in Rome. ‘To this we may add, that Peter, when his first Epistle 
was written—which must be placed in this period, and probably 
about 62 a.p.—was at Babylon on the Euphrates. 

Peter must have come to Rome some time between the end of 
summer 63 A.D. and the time of his martyrdom during the Neronian 
persecution. The whole period of his labours there could not, there- 
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fore, have extended to a year complete. As the martyrdom of the two 
Apostles Peter and Paul took place nearly at the same time, 
there is no reason why we should deny the credibility of the wit- 
nesses quoted above (p. 16) when they speak of the two Apostles 
as labouring in Rome at the same time. This, however, must 
have been but of short duration. According to Dionysius of 
Corinth, Peter seems to have visited Corinth on his way from the 
East to Rome. Nor have we any reason to doubt this statement, 
for Corinth, which was a seaport, lay in the direct route. Though 
these ancient witnesses, moreover, for the most part mention only 
the labours of Peter at Rome and his subsequent martyrdom, 
without expressly declaring the length of his residence there, yet 
Tertullian intimates whatjwas his opinion on the subject. For 
in his Apolog., § 5," he says: ‘Consult your own annals; there 
you will find that Nero was the first who as Emperor persecuted 
this sect then beginning to flourish very greatly at Rome. If 
the Christian Church in Rome was really increasing more than it 
had ever before done, at the very time that Nero began his per- 
secution against it, it follows that it must have existed there pre- 
viously, though of course in a more obscure condition. ‘Ter- 
tullian, therefore, places the date of its obtaining a firmer footing 
there during the period of the labours of the two Apostles 
Peter and Paul, which immediately preceded the breaking out 
of the persecution. It is instructive to remark how even Euse- 
bius seeks to do away with the force of this passage of Tertullian 
which tells so strongly against his views. In his Hist. Eccles. 
ii. 25 we find him rendering it as follows :* ‘Consult your own 
annals: there you will find that Nero was the first that persecuted 
this sect, when, especially in Rome, having subdued all the 
East, he was cruel towards all.’ It will be seen that he here 
paraphrases the words tum maxime Rome orientem, which were 
at variance with his chronological views, in such a way that, 
strange to say, he refers the orientem to Nero,‘ and makes 
maxime qualify Rome, as if Nero had at some earlier period 
persecuted in some other place. This, too, will explain Eusebius’s 
addition, riv dvaroAny wacav dmorakas, ‘ having subdued all the 
East.’ This paraphrase of Eusebius contains, moreover, the germ 
of the principles which he employs in determining the date of 
the Neronian persecution, and which we find in other passages 





* Consulite commentarios vestros: illic reperietis primum Neronem in hanc 
sectam TUM MAXIME ROMH& ORIENTEM Cesariano gladio ferocisse. 

5 Evriyers ros Urouriuaow bua. "Exsi signosrs rearov Nigwva rovro rd doypa, hina 
pvariora iv ‘Poun, thy dvaroany wacay vrordtas amos Ay tis ravrus, dmtavee. 

* See also, in opposition to this, the parallel passage in Tertullian, Scorpiace, 
c. 15; orientem fidem Rome primus Nero cruentavit—‘ Nero was the first who 
persecuted the faith springing into existence at Rome.’ 
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of his works elaborated to suit his peculiar chronological system. 
According to him, Nero was then ‘cruel to all,’ and he had at 
that time succeeded in subduing the whole East. This we know 
was not the case till the arrival of Tiridates in Rome in 66 
A.D." Further, Origen* makes Peter’s martyrdom almost con- 
temporaneous with his first arrival in Rome. 

In conclusion, we shall now inquire what relation the results at 
which we have arrived in regard to Peter’s residence in Rome, 
bear to the dogmatic foundation for the claim preferred by the 
Bishop of Rome to the primacy over the Roman Catholic Church. 
This claim is founded on the assumption that as Peter was the 
first Bishop of Rome, the primaey committed to him by Christ 
devolved ¥ at his death on his successors as such, in the Roman 
See. This position rests upon two assertions: first, that the 
Apostle Peter actually received from Christ the primacy over the 
whole Christian Church, including the other Apostles; and that 
till the time of his death, he, wherever he was, governed the 
whole of Christendom as the Vicarius Christi; and secondly, 
that he was empowered to make over this power intrusted to him 
as an Apostle, and that he did actually make it over to his 
successor in the See of Rome for the time being, because he was 
himself the first Bishop of Rome, and died there. Both these 
assertions are destitute of historical foundation; indeed, they 
were bond fide added’for the express purpose of giving an ex post 
facto dogmatic justification of a state of matters which had arisen 
at an after period. When, however, we examine into the support 
which history gives to these assertions, we find that they fall to 
the ground as utterly untenable. 

In support of the assertion that Christ himself, during his 
sojourn on earth, committed to Peter the primacy over his church, 





" Dio, lxiii. 1-6; Sueton. Nero, c. 13; Plin. Hist. Nat. xxxiii- 3. See also 
Clinton, Fasti Romani, ap. 66 A.D. 

x Ap. Euseb. Hist. Eccles., iti. 1. UWérgos 38 tv Tévew, xed Tararin, xal Bibuvia, 
Kawwadonia rt xad’Acig xexnourtvas ois tv duaowoea ‘lovdalos, toixsy’ bs xal ba) rides 
iv ‘Papen yevousvos dvtcxodowictn xare xsPurns, olrws airis dkimous wadsiv. — ‘ Peter 
appears to have preached in Pontus, and Galatia, and Bithynia, Cappadocia, and 
Asia, to the Jews scattered abroad. He also at last, being in Rome, was crucified 
with his head downwards, having himself thought it fit that he should suffer in 
this way.’ 

y Phillips Kirchenrecht, Band 1, p. 147 seq. He here quotes the words of the 
General of the Dominicans at the Council of Florence :—Ezx quo (from Christ’s 
address to Peter) patet, quod Sedes Petri et Romana Ecclesia dicitur habere prima- 
tum ratione Petri, quia per hoc quod dizit: Tu es Petrus, §c., omnis potestas 
derivatur in sedem Apostolicam per SUCCESSIONEM sedentium in ea—‘ From which it 
is evident that the chair of Peter and the Roman Church is said to have the pri- 
macy by reason of Peter, because the Lord having said “ Thou art Peter,” etc., 
all power appertains to the Apostolical chair, and by succession to those occu- 
pying it’ j 
his 
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his own words, as recorded in Matthew xvi. 18, 19, are es- 

ecially adduced: ‘And I say also unto thee that thou art 
orm and upon this rock I will build my church, and the gates 
of bell shall not prevail against it. And I will give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt bind 
on earth shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” It must, of course, be 
at once admitted that the word [Tétpos cannot be simply the mark 
of these words being addressed to Simon Peter; we have but 
to substitute for it the name Zixzw» to see how inadmissible this 
supposition is. Indeed, from the context we see that Ilereos 
forms an antithesis to the Dinwy Bap ’lwa of verse 17. The 
word ITérpos here denotes the new, spiritual man, which the old 
Simon had already by the operation of the Spirit of Christ be- 
come, and which he would every day become more and more. 
But it is to act in a way opposed to the laws of history, as well as 
calculated to produce inextricable confusion, if, arguing from this 
passage and even admitting that it does say something to this 
purport—a point we shall afterwards investigate—we a@ priori 
assume that the surname which Peter received as a citizen of 
Christ’s kingdom, points Aim out as the rock of Christ’s church. 
Simon had, long before these words were spoken, received from 
our Lord the surname of Peter; for—to adopt a date admitted 
by all who have sought to arrange in chronological order the 
Gospel narrative—all the Evangelists represent these words as 
not having been spoken till after the choosing of the twelve Apostles 
(Matth. xvi. 13-28, and x. 1-4; Mark viii. 27-ix. 1, and iii. 
13-19; Luke ix. 18-27, and vi. 12-16); before which time Peter 
bore this honourable name (Matth. x. 2; Mark iii. 16; Luke vi. 
14). Indeed, he received it as early as the period referred to in 
John i. 43; whilst the words under consideration could not have 
been spoken till more than a year afterwards (John vi. 66-69). In 
order, then, to investigate the true meaning of this surname, we 
must confine ourselves to what we find recorded in Johni. 43. The 
Lord calls him, after he had earnestly looked on him (Zu6ade yas 
adta), and speaking in Aramaic §9'9, that is, ‘ a rock,’ the Greek for 
which is Ilérgos, itself another form of the more common zérpa.* 


The 


® Kaye 38 cos Abym, Ors od si Mirgos nal ial raven cH rire oixodondow mov Thy ixnxAnolay, 
xa) mira: ddov ob xariexioovew a’ris. Kal dwow oor vag xAtis THs Bucirsins THY 
oigavar, nal o tay dons tml ris yas, torus Sedeuivov tv ois ovgavors, xal Ody Avons tal ris 
yis, teres Asrvpetvoy ty rois ovgavois. 

® The masculine form Miérges seems to have been chosen because it was em- 
ployed to characterize a man. This form, too, elsewhere occurs as a name. 








(Pape Handwirt., ii. 574.) The distinction usually made between séreos and 
wiroz—viz., that the former means a stone, and the latter the whole rock—can 
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The symbolic surname of ‘a rock’ must, undoubtedly, be under- 
stood as referring to the firmness” and immoveableness which would 
be displayed by Simon in his new character* as a citizen of the 
kingdom of heaven.4 Indeed, this may be discovered in the con- 
fession with which, according to John i. 42, his brother Andrew 
brought him to Christ, ‘we have found the Messias.’ But the 
text affords us not the sliglitest ground for maintaining that that 
surname bore any reference to any authority to be exercised by 
Peter over the Church ; for in this case he would not have been 
called simply ‘a rock,’ but ‘the rock of the Church.’ As a rule, 
too, all the surnames of the Apostles refer to personal gifts and 
personal qualities. ‘Thus the two sons of Zebedee are called Sons 
of Thunder (Mark iii. 17); another Apostle Simon Znrwrns* 
(Luke vi. 15; Acts i. 13); while Judas is called the Traitor 
(Luke vi. 16; Matthew x. 4; Mark iii. 19). This, then, is the 
way we must understand the word [lérpos in Matth. xvi. 18, as is 
evident from the context. The three first Evangelists, in nar- 
rating the circumstances that led to the conversation in which these 
words occurred, state that our Lord asked his disciples ‘ Whom 
do men say that I am?’ Whereupon they answering, said, 
‘Some say thou art John the Baptist, some Elias, some Jeremias, * 
or one of the old prophets ;’ in short, in his humiliation they took 
him for everything but for the Messiah, the Son of God (Matth. 
xvi. 13, 14; Mark viii. 27, 28; Luke ix. 18, 19). But when 
Jesus said unto them, Whom say ye that am? Simon Peter 
answered, and said, Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God (Matt. xvi. 15, 16; Mark viii. 29; Luke ix. 20). Thus 
did he remain firm to his former confession, and thus did he prove 
himself to be the rock which Christ had formerly called him. 
Therefore did the Saviour’ go on to say, Thou art Peter. It is 
evident, 
hardly be attended to in the rendering of the passage, as the sense attached to the 
word Mizges must be that borne by the Aramaic ND°3, Kephas. » 


> In this sense the figure is very common, indeed it occurs even in classic 
authors, as in Homer, Od. xvii. 463, 6 3° tordén nice riren tuasdor, ‘He stood firmly 
as a rock.’ 

© See Olshausen in loco (English, ii. 219 sq.).—Tr. 

4 Simon was at first no rock, but, as our Lord foresaw (John ii. 24, 25), he 
would become more and more so through the grace of God, who had already 
begun a good work in him. And soit was. We find the Apostle, for example, in 
Matt. xvi. 16, and parallel passages, giving a testimony of his belief in Christ ; and 
though, on a later occasion, at the trial of Christ where he was present, he flinched 
in the hour of danger and denied the Lord, yet soon after this fall he was, with 
tears of bitter repentance, established anew in the faith, which amid heavy toil and 
labour, and among great dangers (Acts iii. 1-4, 22; v. 17-41 ; xii. 3-17), he held fast 
until he suffered a martyr’s death. 

© °O xavaviens, which we find in Matt. x. 4, Mark iii. 19, bears the same meaning. 
It is derived from 83), to be zealous. 

f I would translate our Lord’s previous words (ver. 17) thus: ‘ Blessed art thou, 
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evident, moreover, from the form in which the narrative is given 
in Johns (ch. vi. 66-71), that special prominence is given to the 
firmness of his faith. In the Gospel of this Evangelist the nar- 
rative is, it is true, shorter; but its essential import has been 
accurately preserved by an eye-witness. Jesus says to the twelve, 
when many of his disciples had gone back and walked no more 
with him, ‘ Will ye also go away? ‘Then Simon Peter answered 
him, Lord, to whom shall we go? ‘Thou hast the words of 
eternal life. And we believe and are sure that thou art Christ 
the Son of God.’ The meaning of the words is so clear that it 
is unnecessary to add anything further. It is evident, too, that 
Peter made this ¢onfession, not in his own name merely, but also 
in that of the twelve\—the traitor Judas, of course, excepted, 
as we see from John vi. 70, 71. The narrative of the other 
three Evangelists is at variance with this only in form. For 
though Peter speaks here in the singular, it cannot be denied 
that in the Gospels we often find Peter speaking for the others. 
In addition to this, we see from Matthew, Mark, and Luke, that, 
in point of fact, Christ’s question was put, not to Peter only, but 
to all the Apostles (Matth. xvi.15; Mark viii. 29; Luke ix. 20), 
while immediately thereafter the instructions of our Lord, which 





because flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee (that is, no mere man, for 
in that case it would be a mere historical faith, which would not stand the trial ; it 
would not be a faith founded on a rock), but my Father which is in heaven’ (see 
in illustration Gal. i. 15-17). As Peter here expresses no new truth, the revelation 
spoken of by Christ must be referred to the time when Simon first confessed him 
to be the Christ (John i. 42, 43). The flesh and blood, which would have revealed 
to him this truth, must be understood primarily of his brother Andrew, who, at 
that time, brought him to the Messias; and as Jesus (ver. 17) recurs to his first 
eventful meeting with Peter, it was no more than was to be expected that he 
should (ver. 18) mention and give prominence to the name then conferred 
on him. 

& For the proof that we have here a chronological parallel, see Wieseler’s 
Chronol. Synop. der Vier Evangelien, p. 277. 

h We must not from the circumstance that Peter often appears as spokesman 
(see, however, John xiii. 24, 25) draw any conclusion as to his higher spiritual 
position and gifts. For this there were probably many natural reasons, as, for 
example, his temperament, his age, etc. (Peter seems to have been at that time the 
only married man among the apostles, Matt. viii. 14, 15, and Parall.). We may 
see from the case of the Apostle James, the son of Alpheus, what an influence age 
and the experience that accompanies it can give. From the Gospels we see that 
this Apostle during our Lord’s lifetime remained quite in the background—a cir- 
cumstance which must be attributed to his extreme youth (he is called in Mark 
Xv. 40, 6 wsxgds, ‘the less’); and yet at a later period, as we learn from Acts 
xii. 17, he was one of the most distinguished Apostles, and was the chief man in 
the Mother Church at Jerusalem (see Dr. Wieseler’s article in the Theol. Stud. 
und Kritik. 1842; ‘ Ueber die Briider des Herrn im Unterschiede von den Séhnen 
Alphii,’ u.s.w.). But such natural qualifications are of a temporary and transitory 
nature, and are not therefore calculated to determine the permanent position of 
an individual in Christ’s kingdom. In making these remarks, however, we do 
not wish in the slightest degree to detract from Peter’s actual spiritual importance 
and position, 
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presuppose on the part of all of them a confession of him, and 
which were delivered immediately after, were expressly addressed 
to all the Apostles (Matth. xvi. 20-28 ; Mark viii. 30-38; Luke 
ix. 21-27). It was not Peter only, but also all the other 
Apostles, who, in answer to Christ’s question, professed the con- 
stancy of their faith in him. The only question, therefore, is, 
whether from Matth. xvi. 18, 19, and especially from the words 
xai imi radrn tH métpz, ‘and upon this rock,’ we must infer that a 
new grace was committed by Christ to Peter, and, in this case, 
whether it was one that appertained to him exclusively, without 
any of the other Apostles sharing therein. 

This opinion has been maintained on the ground that the words 
nérpa arn refer to the Apostle Simon Peter. In this case, this 
Apostle would be designated as the foundation, and—as it is 
commonly expressed—the central point on which Christ sought 
to raise the edifice of his Church. But even if this were the 
correct interpretation of the words, and though we could not 
adduce a similar expression of Christ respecting any of the other 
Apostles, still it would not follow as a necessary consequence, 
that the primacy over all other believers, including the Apostles, 
was committed to Peter; for as he answered on in the name 
of all the Apostles, the words of Christ, notwithstanding their 
being addressed to Peter, might also bear reference to them all. 
But such an interpretation of the words of Matthew is hardly 
admissible. For, in the first place, the proper name [Térpos 
would, in that case, require to be understood in a sense totally 
different from that in which it must originally have been em- 
ployed by Christ. If we explain it by the word zétpaz, which 
occurs in the subsequent clause, then it follows that Simon is 
here called Ilérpos because he was to prove the immoveable 
foundation of the Christian Church ; whilst we have already seen 
(p. 27) that he is called by Christ a rock, because he personally 
would be firm in his faith on Christ. This latter interpretation 
seems to be the only one that harmonizes with the context. In 
the second place, the Evangelist himself, by his use of the two 
different words Ilérpos and wérpa, indicated plainly enough that 
our view is the correct one; for had he intended to convey the 
impression that the idea expressed by the two words was 
identical, he would have said, od ef [lérpos, xai émi rovrov ray 
méteov x. r.A., ‘Thou art Peter, and upon this stone,’ etc. But 
the circumstance of his using the masculine form plainly enough 
shows that he is speaking of the personal rock Simon (p. 27). 
When, therefore, in contrast to this he employs the feminine form, 
he must be understood as meaning a material rock: which is, as 
we learn from v. 16 and 17, that testimony sealed in the heart by 
God, that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God. In the third 
place, 
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place, if the words éi radrny tiv wérgay had been specially 
addressed to Peter, we should have expected some such phrase as 
émi cé or earl cé, thy wétpav, upon thee,’ or ‘upon thee, the rock.’ 
Since the rock is here spoken of in the third person, we must 
thence conclude that the Evangelist is here referring to another 
rock, which must be distinguished from the personal rock, Simon 
Peter, who is addressed, and of which, of its more exalted and 
eternal origin, he speaks in y. 18. In the fourth place, while it 
is impossible to find in the whole Scriptures any idea at all 
analogous to that which we must understand this passage to 
convey, if it means that Christ will build his Church upon the 
rock Peter (See Ephes. ii. 20; Revel. xxi. 14, 19, 20), the view 
which we maintain may be said to be the fundamental idea of the 
Bible (John xvii. 3: Rom. x. 9; 1 Cor. iii. 11, ete.). So long 
as the Church adheres to this confession, the gates of Hades shall 
not prevail against it ; it shall be victorious over death, and oyer 
the formerly invincible gates of Hades, which also shall gather its 
members together, for it is Christ that hath the keys of Hades and 
of death (Rev. i. 18). Yea, it is faith and the joyful confession 
of this faith that overcome the world and death. At all events, it 
is plain that the use of the word wérpa was the consequence of 
the employment of the name [Iérgos. There is a play of words 
in the distinction between the personal and the material rock, 
each of which by its nature is calculated to aid and promote the 
welfare of the Christian Church. This they do in different ways : 
the latter being its eternal foundation, the former a labourer for 
a time in its cause. But further, the opinion that the words xérpg 
raurn cannot refer to the Apostle Peter, was very commonly en- 
tertained by the Fathers, as even Klee‘ himself is compelled to 
admit. On the whole, then, the opinion that in Matth. xvi. 18 
any prerogative distinct from the other Apostles, much less 
that any primacy, was committed to Peter by Christ, must be 
abandoned as untenable. 

In Matthew xvi. 19, we have next a promise to Peter, daow oor 
x. tT. A., ‘I will give to thee,’ etc. The question, then, is, whether 
here at least there is not some privilege bestowed by Christ upon 
Peter superior to those given to the other Apostles. According 
to the context the reason for this promise was, that as Peter had 
by his public and joyful profession of faith in Christ shown himself 
to be a rock in regard to that which is the eternal foundation of 
the Church of Christ, so it was right that he should be intrusted 





i Cathol, Dogmat.,i, 161. This writer, who does not belong to the more unscru- 
pulous class of Catholic dogmatic authors, gives us anything but a strictly his- 
torical and exegetical proof of the reality of the Popish primacy ; on the contrary, 
we have in his work little but a careful collection of quotations from Fathers of 
the most diverse periods, and partly of the most opposite opinions. This is the 
way he seeks to support the system now predominant in the Romish Church. 
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with the office of a steward of the mysteries of the kingdom, ‘ And 
I will give unto thee (at an after period, after my departure) the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven,’—that is, the keys which serve to 
procure admission to the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven; or, 
to speak without a figure, the power of dispensing. as my minister, 
the ordinances of the kingdom of heaven. It is the keys of know- 
ledge that are here spoken of, which open the entrance to the 
kingdom of heaven. ‘These keys were, under the Old Testament 
dispensation, held by the lawyers (Luke xi. 52) ;* under the New 
Testament dispensation they were to be borne by Peter. It is 
hardly admissible to understand the phrase, ‘ the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven,’ in any other way than in accordance with the 
Rabbinical phraseology then current among the Jews, as well as 
among the disciples to whom our Lord here speaks; while in 
regard to the words d<iv and Aves, ‘to bind’ and ‘ to loose,’ which 
occur immediately afterwards, there can be no doubt that in their 
interpretation we must avail ourselves of the Rabbinical termi- 
nology. This is confirmed by the sense of the succeeding words, 
which contain an amplification of the preceding promise made to 
Peter. The connection is as follows: ‘I will give unto thee the 
power in my name to administer the ordinances of the kingdom of 
heaven,—in this way that whatsoever thou (in virtue of this power 
of the keys) shalt bind (forbid) on earth shall be bound (forbidden) 
in heaven (by God), and whatsoever thou shalt loose (permit) on 
earth shall be loosed in heaven (by God)’. That the words deiv 
and Avev must be here understood as referring to Peter’s legis- 
lative power™ (derived from the possession of the key of know- 
ledge) in the kingdom of heaven cannot be doubted when we take 
into consideration the sense attached by the Rabbins to the words 
sox and nn." And as we should, @ prior, expect that Christ did 
not by these words intend to commit any exclusive authority to 
Peter,—for he gave this power to him because he had stood fast 
on the eternal rock of the Gospel, which however the other 





« This verse is to be translated as follows: ‘ Woe unto you, lawyers! because 
you have taken away the key of knowledge (the lawyers plumed themselves far 
too much on the circumstance of the key of knowledge being intrusted to them) 
(John vii. 48, 49); ‘even ye yourselves’ (despite of that key) ‘have not entered 
(into the kingdom), and them that were entering ye have hindered.’ Other parallel 
passages, which, though not precisely so, serve to explain the figurative use of the 
word «Asis, are Isa, xxii, 22; Rev. i. 185 iii. 7; ix. !. 

™ It would be altugether erroneous were we, in consequence of the difficulty of 
the passage, simply to adopt John xx. 23 as our guide, and understand the power 
of the keys spoken of in our passage as referring to the remission and retaining 
of sins; for 3sv und Ave» cannot have this meaning (Fritzsche and Meyer in loco), 
Even this assumption, however, would not overthrow our view, since even in this 
case it would be clear that no privilege is here promised to Peter in which all the 
other Apostles are not sharers. 

" Lightfoot in loco. 
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Apostles had done as well as he,—so in Matthew xviii. 18 we 
find the power of binding and of loosing expressly intrusted to 
the other Apostles also (Matt. xiii. 11; Mark vi. 33, 34). There 
is, then, no key belonging to Peter that is not, in accordance with 
the commandment of Christ, borne by the other Apostles also. 

It cannot, it is true, be denied that Peter was one of the most 
distinguished and most trusted of the disciples of Jesus; but he 
shared this pre-eminence with James and John, the two sons of 
Zebedee (Matt. xvii. 1; xxvi. 37; Mark ix. 1; xiv. 32; Luke 
ix. 28, &c.); indeed, John was the disciple whom Jesus loved, 
and who leant on Jesus’ breast. From this, then, it is clear that 
we cannot deduce any proof of the primacy of Peter in the sense 
contended for by the Romish Church.° 

We cannot see that Christ in any way bestowed upon Peter an 
exclusive function in his kingdom; nay, we look upon it as expressly 
stated that all power was committed to him in common with the 
other apostles and disciples (Matt. xviii. 18-21 ; John xx. 22, 23; 
Matt. xxviii. 18-20; see also Mark xvi. 16-18). And of how 
great importance would it have been, that an institution so necessary 
as some maintain the primacy of Peter to be for the salvation of 
the church, should have been earnestly and explicitly inculcated 
by Christ at his departure. It is somewhat singular that several 
sayings of our Lord, spoken towards the end of his life, but which 
evidently related to something totally different, are made by Popish 
writers to refer to this primacy. dne of these is Luke xxii. 32. 
Here the Saviour is said to have prayed especially for Peter, that 
his faith should not fail, and to have given him the command that 
he should strengthen his brethren. But in their zeal they have 
utterly overlooked the original connection of the words. They are 
spoken by Christ when warning Peter that he would that very night 
deny him and his faith. He says to him that he had prayed for 
him that his faith should not fail, that is, with the act of denial, as 
is evident from the words wort émorpé as, ‘when thou art con- 
verted ;’ while the exhortation to strengthen his brethren in their 
temptations precedes the prophecy that he should himself fall. 
They next appeal to John xxi. 15-17, maintaining that Peter is 





° As little can we draw any conclusion from the circumstance that Peter is 
named first in all the lists of the Apostles (Matt. x. 2; Mark iii. 16; Luke vi. 14; 
Acts i. 13), and that in Matt. x. 2 he is expressly designated as rgaros, ‘ the first.’ 
For that this must be understood of number and not of rank is perfectly evident 
from Mark iii. 16 and Acts i. 13, where, since regard is had at the same time to 
the importance of the Apostles during the time of Christ’s ministry, the arrange- 
ment is as follows: Peter, James, John, Andrew—Peter being, for this reason, here 
separated from his brother Andrew. In this passage he is named first of the three 
most distinguished Apostles, because in the three first Gospels in which these lists 
occur, the calling of Peter and Andrew is mentioned as the earliest, while next is 
that of the sons of Zebedee (Matt. iv. 18-22; Mark i. 16-20; Luke v. 1-11). 
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there appointed by Christ pastor of the Christian Church, and that 
in xxi. 19 he is named ‘follower of Christ,’ (for thus they interpret 
dxorouGes 01, ‘follow me,’) and consequently chief pastor. In op- 
position to this view, I will not urge the objection that this chapter 
was not written by John the Evangelist, for I look upon it as an 
authentic historical narrative.’ But it is difficult to understand 
how Christ, in appointing Peter the shepherd of his sheep, should 
have given him any special prerogative ; for in this, at least, all 
the Apostles participated. Nor can it make any difference in the 
matter that he has used this figure in regard to them, while Peter 
cannot have understood the words of Christ as conferring any 
personal pre-eminence ; indeed as is expressly stated in John xxi. 
17, ‘he was grieved thereat’ (Avmnn 6 [lérpos)4. In so far, however’ 
as relates to the words ‘follow me,’ it is only by disjoining them, 
entirely from their original connection that we can so far misunder- 
stand them as to hold that they do not refer to following in 
martyrdom. To be convinced of this we have to compare the 
parallel passage, ‘follow thou me,’ John xxi. 22, which stands in 
opposition to ‘to tarry,’ which again in ver. 23, is interpreted by 
‘not to die,’ or the words ‘ but thou shalt follow me afterwards, 
in John xiii. 36. 

From our investigation of the Gospels, then, we arrive at the 
conclusion that Peter was one of the most distinguished and most 
spiritually gifted of the Apostles even during the lifetime ot 

hrist ; but we find xo ground for holding that any essential pre- 
eminence over the other Apostles in reference to the superintend- 
ence of the Church was bestowed upon him by Christ, or that our 
Lord committed to him the primacy of the Church and made him 








P Dr. Wieseler, in a work entitled Num loci Marc. xvi. 9-20 et John, xxi., 
genuini sint, &c. Goett., 1839, maintains that these two passages were not written 
by the authors whose names they bear. He holds that John xxi, was written by 
the Presbyter John after the death of Peter and John.— 7>. 

4 He was thereby reminded that he had shortly before denied his Lord, who 
on this account seemed to doubt his love. The reference to this event, which 
many admit, is further demonstrated to be correct by the chronology of the naf- 
rative. This event took place the first time, after Peter had denied him, that 
our Lord had the opportunity of speaking confidentially to his disciples, and of 
tarrying with them. It was impossible, therefore, that he could permit this denial 
to pass by unpunished and unreproved. We hold then that the three questions 
of our Lord correspond with the three denials of Peter. The question ‘lovest 
thou me more than these?’ (John xxi. 15) corresponds with the presumptuous 
words which Peter’s love impelled him to utter when Christ told him that he 
would deny him: ‘though all shall be offended because of thee, yet will I never 
be offended’ (Mark xiv. 29; Matt. xxvi. 33); while, finally, as the three questions 
of Christ in John xxi. 15-19, appear to be connected with the prophecy of the 
martyrdom of Peter, the same is the case with the peculiar language in which 
Christ tells Peter of his denial of him (John xiii. 36-38). In short this passage 
contains nothing but an amplification of our Lord’s words in Luke xxii 32; 
‘and when thou art converted strengthen thy brethren,’ made after and in conse- 
quence of Peter’s denial. See Dr. Wieseler’s above-mentioned work, p. 33. 
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its central point (Matt. xxiii. 7-10). For the proof of the correct- 
ness of this conclusion we need but refer to the history of the pro- 
gressive development of the Church after the death of Christ, as 
we find this recorded in the New Testament. 

In the Acts, at least as far as the 12th chapter, we find Peter 
one of the foremost in promoting the spread of Christianity. In 
Acts ix. 32 to xi. 18 especially, we see him actively and success- 
fully prosecuting the missionary work. But there is not the slightest 
trace of any superintendence over the Church being exercised by 
him in the sense in which it is held by the Romish hierarchy 
(see Acts viii. 14). Indeed, at the apostolic council (Acts xv.), 
though Peter, Paul, and Barnabas declared in favour of the total 
freedom of the Gentile Christians, the intermediate proposal of 
James, the son of Alpheus, was adopted. In Galatians il. 9, James, 
Peter, and John are accounted pillars of the Church ; Peter is, we 
see, but one of these pillars, and James is named before him. It 
is perfectly evident, too, from Galatians ii. 12, that James, who 
seems to have been peculiarly distinguished for the xzpiow2 xuBep- 
vnsews, possessed at that time a greater influence than Peter among 
the Jewish Christians ; Paul, too, considered himself as not a whit 
behind the very chiefest apostles. We find him at Antioch boldly 
withstanding Peter to the facet (Gal. ii. 11). In Gal. ii. 7 we 
find him drawing a parallel between the results of his own mis- 
sionary labours and those of Peter; while in 1 Cor. xv. 10, he says 
that he had laboured more abundantly than they all. Peter him- 
self in his first Epistle (v. 1) does not speak of himself as prince of 
the apostles or as chief shepherd of the whole church ; he merely 
calls himself a fellow-elder (cummgesBurepos), and a witness of the 
sufferings of Christ. The exaggerated representations of the effects 
produced by this blessed instrument in God’s hand appear to have 
arisen, partly from an erroneous interpretation by later authors of 
the passages in the Gospels already referred to, and partly from the 
gradually increasing power and supremacy of the Romish church, 
which accounted this Apostle its founder, and which reckoned 
itself glorified by its connection with him. We have no desire to 
be ungrateful, and therefore, following the testimony of history 
and of truth, we shall give their due to the other apostles. 

If, then, the primacy of the Bishop in Rome exists, to use the 





* Many of the Fathers endeavoured to get quit of this stumbling-block—some by 
saying that the Cephas here mentioned and the Apostle Peter were different persons 
(Clem, Alex. ap. Euseb. Hist. Eccles. i. 12), others by making the words xara 
reicwwoy refer to a merely apparent contradiction (Jerome, Chrysostom, CEcumenius, 
Ticeshelest, in loco). How little, too, are the decided words of Paul in Gal. i. 
8,9, in accordance with the idea of Peter’s primacy! For no one can maintain 
that the matter in question referred merely to matters of discipline and to regula- 
tions, in regard to which the Primate might possibly be in error. 
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words of the General of the Dominicans (p. 26) ratione Petri, 
Peter, in order to have the power of conveying to his successors 
the primacy over the whole church, must have himself possessed 
it. This we have seen was not the case; though even if he had 
possessed it, a special proof would have been requisite to demon- 
strate that an apostolic prerogative bestowed upon him indi- 
vidually could be transferred by him to others. Nay, even if we 
were to admit thig position, which cannot, however, be proved, 
it would further require to be demonstrated, that he actually 
conveyed to the Roman Church the primacy committed to him ; for, 
as is well known, he laboured in other churches as well as there. 
In default of all other express proofs, the supporters of the papacy 
appeal to the circumstance that he laboured /ast at Rome, having 
been martyred there ; and in support of the hierarchical system 
they add, that he was the first Bishop of Rome, and that by suc- 
cession he conveyed the primacy to his successors in office. But, 
even admitting the correctness of the ideas regarding the con- 
stitution of the church on which this view is founded, it is a mere 
fiction that Peter was first Bishop of Rome, or that he was ever 
Bishop there at all. Even Eusebius, who tells so many fabulous 
stories about Peter’s residence in Rome, says not a word about 
his having been Bishop of that place.* Indeed, if at that time 
there were Bishops at all, in the Romish sense of the term, Peter 
could not have been the first Bishop of Rome, as he did not visit 
that city till the very close of his life, and as he must, when he 
arrived there, in consequenee of the Roman Church having been 
a considerable time in existence, and also of the long and suc- 
cessful labours of Paul there, have found a church already 
organized. Further, the Church of Rome was, in so far as re- 
garded its origin, far more indebted to Paul than to Peter, who 
laboured there but a very short time. This relationsh:p was at first 
ratefully acknowledged even by members of the Roman Church. 
Ve need but read what the oldest witness, Clemens Romanus, 
says in his Epistle to the Corinthians in regard to the end of the 
two Apostles, to see for which he entertains the greater affection. * 
Trenzus 
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Ireneus" says that Linus was ordained first Bishop of Rome by 
Peter and Paul. If, however, despite of all history, any are 
determined to abide by the opinion that Peter was the first Bishop 
of Rome, it must be evident even to them that he could not 
have governed this church as the central point of the whole church, 
to which conclusion, however, the whole of the opposite argument 
tends: for Peter himself, shortly before his martyrdom, speaks 
of the Mother Church in Jerusalem and of Judea as the central 
point of Christianity, classing, as he does, all foreign churches, 
among which was Rome, under the term d:aomopa,* 1 Pet. i. 1. 

From what has been already said it must be abundantly clear 
that the Romish Papacy, which claims the primacy over the 
whole Church, is not an institution immediately appointed by 
Christ and based upon a foundation derived from the Gospels, 
but that it is one that arose at a later period under the influence 
of many co-operating causes, to enter upon a discussion of which 
here would not be in accordance with the object proposed in this 
Excursus. 


thus testified he went to the place of glory due to him. Through zeal Paul 
obtained the reward of his patience, having been seven times in bonds, having 
been stoned, and having been scourged. Having preached both to the east and 
to the west, he received the suitable glory of his faith. Having, too, taught the 
whole world righteousness, and having come to the borders of the west, and 
having testified before the rulers, he departed out of the world and went to the 
holy place, having been a most eminent pattern of patience.’ 

u Advers. Har. iii. 3. Orusruwouress ody xed oixodourcavess of pmandeio dwoorodos 
Thy ixxanolzy, Aivy chy ns imioxorns Auroveyiay ivsysioncay.— The blessed Apostles 
having established and edified the Church, committed the charge of the bishopric 
to Linus.’ Epiphanius, in his work Ad. Heres., xxxvii. 6, says :—tyv ‘Pan yao 
yeyovacs womro Uéirgos xal Mataos of dxorroae abrol xul txloxore.— For the Apostles 
Peter and Paul were themselves the first bishops in Rome.’ The story that 
Peter was first bishop of Rome took its rise from the unhistorical Clementines, 
and was propagated throughout the Catholic Church by means of the Recoynitiones, 
the remodelled form in which they were afterwards published (Gieseler, Kirchenges. 
i, 362 (English, i. 264). 

x From this correct historical view, with which, however, there came in course 
of time to be connected Judaizing and hierarchical notions, as well “as the idea 
that the Apostle James, the son of Alpheus, was bishop of Jerusalem, there was 
developed, in connection with the opposition to the Gospel preached by Paul, the 
conception of the Clementines, in which James appears as supreme bishop of all 
— with both the Bishop of Rome and the Apostle Peter subordinate 
to him. 


























THE IGNATIAN EPISTLES. 


Corpus Ianatranum: a complete Collection of the Ignatian 
Epistles, genuine, interpolated, and spurious; together with 
numerous Extracts from them, as quoted by Ecclesiastical Writers, 
down to the Tenth Century; in Syriac, Greek, and Latin ; 
an English Translation of the Syriac Text, copious Notes, and 
Introduction. By Wituiam Cureton, M.A., F.R.S., Chaplain 
in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen [now Canon of West- 
minster]. London. Rivingtons, 1849. 


Ir any complaint should be made of want of attention in this 
country to critical studies, or if any doubt were cast on the 
existence of sound and accurate scholarship amongst us, we might 
point to this volume as a refutation of such aspersions. Mr. 
Cureton has laboured with remarkable success in impressing on 
his work the character of completeness; he has promised (it may 
be said) much, in the title of his volume; but however much may 
be expected, the contents will, we believe, fully answer all expec- 
tations. 

It is very generally known by those who are acquainted even in 
the slightest degree with the subject of the Ignatian Epistles, that, 
for a long period, various doubts have been raised as to their 
genuineness ; and, also, that both in Greek and Latin they have 
been transmitted to us in a longer and a shorter form,—and, 
farther, that besides seven Epistles mentioned by Eusebius as 
then bearing the name of Ignatius, five others have come down to 
us in Greek and Latin, and three in Latin only. Those who 
know at all the recent history of these Epistles, are also aware 
that Mr. Cureton published in 1845 three of them in a Syriac 
version, discovered by himself, in which the text is considerably 
shorter than the shorter of two Greek and Latin recensions. 

The discovery and publication of the Syriac version has placed 
the controversies connected with these Epistles in an aspect wholly 
new. Those who had been accustomed to uphold the genuineness 
of seven Ignatian Epistles in their shorter form, have had to 
re-examine the grounds on which they received these Epistles, 
and these only, and that in this particular recension: while those 
who opposed the genuineness of the Ignatian Epistles in general, 
have found a new element introduced into the questions,—a new 
subject for inquiry: and those who thought (as was the case with 
many of the most competent scholars) that the whole subject was 
involved 
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involved in obscurity and difficulty, have found in the Syriac text 
something tangible and intelligible. These considerations would 
suffice to indicate that Mr. Cureton’s volume is at least im- 

ortant. He has in this publication not merely reprinted the 
— Epistles with all the critical care which was practicable, 
but he has given the longer and shorter Greek and Latin texts 
(compared with the Syriac and with one another), and all the 
Epistles which, in any form, bear the name of Ignatius. 

We now possess three collections of Epistles claiming to be 
those of lgnatius (exclusive of the three in Latin only, which are 
confessedly spurious). 1. A larger Greek and Latin text con- 
taining twelve Epistles in Greek and Latin; 2. A text of eleven" 
Epistles (bearing the same names as the same number of the 
former) in Greek and Latin, in which seven of the Epistles are in 
a shorter form; and 3. A Syriac text of three Epistles only, in 
which the epistles are still shorter than even the shorter Greek 
and Latin text. 

We will now follow Mr. Cureton in giving as succinct a 
literary history as we can of the leading editions of these 
Epistles. 

It must be borne in mind that after the invention of printing 
criticism was at first but little exercised. An editor published 
just what his MS. presented, and many works afterwards required 
much care and pains, both in the revision of the text and also in 
the more important province of rejecting writings which were 
wholly tne" The first edition of any Epistles bearing the 
name of Ignatius, appears to have been in 1495, when two 
Epistles eg een from Ignatius to St. John the apostle, with 
one to the Virgin Mary, and one from her to Ignatius, were 
published at Paris, annexed to a life of Archbishop Becket.» In 
1498 Jacques LE Fevre v’Etrapies (Faber Stapulensis) pub- 
lished eleven other Epistles in Latin, bearing the name of Ignatius ; 
these consist of the common collection, with the exception of that 





® We call this a collection of eleven Epistles, because that is the number in the 
Latin copies. The Greek transcript is truncated; but we think it probable that it 
also did not contain the Epistle to the Philippians. 

> The short forged letter from the Virgin Mary to Ignatius is not in Mr. 
Cureton’s volume. This Epistle perhaps deserved a place as much (or as little) as 
the three Latin letters forged in the name of Ignatius, We give it from Peter- 
mann’s edition :—‘ Ignatio dilecto condiscipulo humilis ancilla Christi Jesu. De 
Jesu que & Johanne audisti et didicisti, vera sunt. Illa credas, illis inhereas ; et 
Christianitatis suscepte votum firmiter teneas, et mores et vitam voto conformes. 
Veniam autem und cum Johanne, te et qui tecum sunt visere. Sta in fide et viriliter 
age, nec te commoveat persecutionis austeritas; sed valeat et exsultet spiritus tuus in 
Deo salutari tuo, Amen. Mr, Cureton, by a lapsus mantis, makes it appear as 
though this letter were addressed to St. John. ‘A letter in the name of the Blessed 
Virgin hersel!' to the disciple [of him] whom her Son the Lord loved.’ By insert- 
ing these words in brackets, the erratum is corrected. 
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addressed to Maria of Cassobolita. In 1536 an edition of all the 
fifteen Latin Epistles was published at Cologne. From this 
various other editions were taken. In this collection an Epistle 
from Maria of Cassobolita to Ignatius is pretixed to one addressed 
to her. 

In 1557 Hartuna Frip (Valentinus Paceus) published at 
Dillingen from an Augsburg MS. the Greek text of the Ignatian 
Epistles. ‘They were arranged in the following order:—1. to 
Maria of Cassobolita ; 2. to the Trallians; 3. to the Magnesians ; 
4. to the Tarsians ; 5. to the Philippians ; 6. to the Philadelphians ; 
7. to the Smyrneans; 8. to Polycarp; 9. to the Antiochians ; 
10. to Hero; 11. to the Ephesians; 12. to the Romans. ‘This 
edition was made the basis of others, and ,also of a Latin trans- 
lation. In 1560 another edition in Greek appeared, independent 
of that printed at Dillingen; this was taken from a MS. in the 
possession of Caspar von Nydpruck. 

In the early part of the seventeenth century some discrimina- 
tion began to be exercised as to the reception of these Epistles as 
genuine on critical grounds. Marrtiatis Mastravs, in his 
edition (1608), assigned reasons for his reception of the twelve 
Epistles; and though these reasons were not satisfactory or 
conclusive, the subject was at least made a matter of inquiry. 
He also drew attention to the Greek text of the Epistles as not 
being in a pure and uninterpolated state. ‘This latter opinion 
was acquiesced in by others who possessed learning and discrimi- 
nation. 

VEDELIUs, in 1623, went farther: he divided the Greek 
Epistles into two classes: he received as genuine seven Epistles 
which correspond to the names of those mentioned by Eusebius ; 
the rest he regarded as spurious. He farther marked in the 
seven Epistles several passages which he considered to be spurious. 
In some respects he certainly exhibited a sagacity which has been 
wonderfully confirmed. 

ArcuBisuop Usuer carried the iggy, te relative to the 
text of these Epistles still farther. Mr. Cureton thus describes 
his critical research on this subject :— 


‘ He had observed that a passage cited by Theodoretus, Bishop of 
Cyrus, in the fifth century, as from the Epistle of Ignatius to the 
Smyrneans, was not found to exist in any of the Greek or Latin copies 
of those Epistles then published ; but that a quotation similar to that 
made by Theodoretus, had been adduced by Robert Grosseteste, 
Bishop of Lincoln, in his Commentary on Pseudo-Dionysius, the 
Areopagite, about 1250, and by William Wodeford about 1396, and 
John Tissington, both in their writings against Wicliff. As all these 
three authors were Englishmen, the thought suggested aaaaas _ 
earn 
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learned Archbishop, that the source from which these quotations were 
derived must once have been current in this country, and might pro- 
bably be still in existence. Under this impression he instituted an 
inquiry, and had the gratification of discovering two copies of an 
ancient Latin translation of the Ignatian Epistles, one in the library 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, and the other in the private 
collection of Richard Montacute (or Mountagu), Bishop of Norwich, 
in which the passage of the Epistle to the Smyrnzans was found to 
agree with the quotations made by those three authors, and with the 
’ Greek, as cited by Theodoretus. 

‘ In these copies the Epistle to the Philippians was omitted, and the 
arrangement of the rest differed from that of the Greek and Latin 
editions previously made public. They were exhibited in the following 
order :—1l ad Smyrnenses, 2 ad Polycarpum, 3 ad Ephesios, 4 ad 
Magnesios, 5 ad Philadelphicos, 6 ad Trallesios, 7 Mariz, proselyte 
Chassaobolorum ad Ignatium, 8 Ignatii ad Mariam proselytam, 9 ad 
Tarsenses, 10 ad Antiochenos, 11 ad Eronem, 12 ad Romanos. 

‘ Besides this difference in the arrangement of these epistles, the text 
itself was found to display considerable variations from the previous 
editions, to omit altogether many passages, and likewise to amplify and 
extend in the manner of a paraphrase numerous others.’— Corpus 
Ignatianum, Introd., vii. viii. 


Mr. Cureton then speaks of the grounds which led Archbishop 
Usher to conclude,— 


‘ That the recension contained in the manuscripts which he had 
discovered might be considered as a tolerably accurate representation 
of the text of the Ignatian Epistles in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
though not precisely corresponding with it in every particular.’ 


The Archbishop accordingly used his utmost endeavours to 
restore the text of the Epistles by means of the Latin version 
which he had thus brought to light. He followed Vedelius in 
rejecting the Epistles not mentioned by Eusebius ; he also rejected 
the Epistle to Polycarp as differing in style from the six which he 
received ; and for this he thought he had the authority of Jerome, 
who (in his opinion) identified the Epistle to Polycarp with that 
to the Smyrnzans. In this, however, the learned Primate was 
clearly in error; for the statement of Jerome wholly depends upon 
that of Eusebius from whom it is taken. 

In 1644 Archbishop Usher published his recension of the 
Ignatian Epistles: he gave the Greek text and the Latin (with 


some corrections) which had been published by Faber Stapulensis. 
To these he subjoined the other and shorter Latin version which 
he had himself discovered. As an emendation of the Greek text 
the Archbishop printed in red whatever had nothing in the shorter 
Latin corresponding to it; and thus he led the way towards a 
purer text: he still thought, however, that there were = 

things 
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things even in the shorter Latin which could not have proceeded 
from the Bi of Ignatius; and thus he doubted whether the 
Ignatian Epistles could be restored without a more correct Greek 
text, which he thought he might procure from Florence, or unless 
he obtained a Syriac text of these Epistles which he believed 
might be found at Rome. 

he Medicean Greek text of these Epistles, to which Arch- 
bishop Usher had thus directed attention, was printed by Isaac 
Vossius in the year 1646. This MS. evidently gives the text 
which answers to the shorter Latin version brought to light by 
Archbishop Usher ; it contains eight of the Epistles, and part of 
the ninth in the same order as in that version; had it not been 
defective at the end it would, no doubt, have also contained the 
rest. In the following year Archbishop Usher published his 
Appendix Ignatiana, giving the Medicean Greek text of the six 
Epistles which he considered to be genuine; this was accom- 
panied with a Latin translation. The learned Archbishop com- 
plains in his preface that he had not found the “Medicean text 
very correct, but that nothing further could be done but to wait 
till a more accurate copy should come to light. The Greek text 
of CorELERIUs (1672) was formed mostly on that of Vossius: 
the Epistle to the Romans, however, was corrected from the text 
as exhibited by Simeon Metaphrastes, and the shorter Usherian 
Latin text. 

In 1689 the Greek text of the Epistle to the Romans was 
published by Rurnarrt in the Acts of the Martyrdom of Ignatius 
from a Colbert MS.: this text belongs to the same recension as 
the Medicean MS., and supplies this part of what was there 
wanting. Irricius published together the seven shorter Greek 
Epistles, thus completing what has since that time been most 
commonly printed as the body of the writings of Ignatius. 

No other Greek MS. has come to light which has furnished 
data on the subject; and thus, prior to the labours of Mr. 
Cureton, nothing further had been done in connection with the 
text of these Epistles, except the more accurate collation of 
the Medicean MS.; for this we are indebted to the present 
learned Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, Dr. Jacosson, 
who undertook this labour for his edition of the Apostolical 
Fathers. 

We do not enter in this place into the controversies which 
were carried on as to the genuineness of these Epistles ; although 
the time when so much attention was directed to the correction of 
the text, was the very period in which the controversy was most 
warmly maintained. We have first to notice the discovery and 
labours of Mr. Cureton, which, by affecting all questions as - 
the 
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the text of the Epistles, also affects all the points in debate as to 
the genuineness. 

Mr. Cureton’s own account of the discovery of the Syriac 
version in his introduction is full of interest: and it is at least 
remarkable that after two centuries a text should be brought to 
light, of which Archbishop Usher had heard, and which he had 
desired to obtain. 

Bishop Fett made attempts to procure a copy of such a Syriac 
version; to this end Roser [untinapon (afterwards Bishop of 
Raphoe) used very great diligence during his residence in the 
East. It is remarkable that in his researches he journeyed to the 
very Nitrian monastery of Sta. Maria Deipara from which the 
MSS. of this version were of late procured. The MSS., however, 
were then not unfolded to the visitor’s gaze. 

ReEnavpor, in 1716, directed attention to the fact, that passages 
from the Ignatian Epistles are found in a collection of canons in 
Syriac. In 1725 the Syriac catalogue of Ebed Jesu was printed 
in Assemani’s Bibliotheca Orientalis. In this the Syriac version 
is mentioned ; and Assemani also stated that a Syriac copy of the 
Acts of the Martyrdom of Ignatius existed in the Vatican. 

Mr. Cureton found in the British Museum, amongst the MSS. 
collected by Mr. Rich, an imperfect volume, containing, amongst 
other lives of saints and martyrs, a fragment of the Martyrdom of 
Ignatius, in which, as usual, was inserted his Epistle to the Romans. 
Of this, from the defective state of the MS., there was only the 
beginning. Mr. Cureton had transcribed this in 1839, and then 
he vainly endeavoured to procure from Rome a copy of the entire 
epistle in Syriac ; but of this he says,— 

‘I was, however, sadly disappointed in this my expectation; for, 
although my application was made and repeated through a channel 
which I had every ground to suppose would prove successful, the only 
reply which I could obtain was, that no such book existed. It is, 
nevertheless, distinctly stated to be in the collection of Syriac MSS. in 
the Vatican, both by J. S. Assemani, and also by his cousin Step. 
Evod. Assemani.’ (xxvi.) 


New data were, however, about to be furnished to Mr. Cureton. 
The treasures of the Nitrian valley were about to enrich the 
British Museum ; and thus the Syriac sources, for which former 
scholars had sought in vain, were to be opened to him. 

Archdeacon Tattam’s visit to Egypt in 1837 and 1838 was the 
means of procuring several ancient Syriac MSS. from the convent 
of Sta. Maria Deipara for the British Museum. 

‘ No sooner’ (says Mr. Cureton) ‘ was this collection deposited in 
the British Museum, than I anxiously examined the contents of every 
volume, to ascertain if any of the Epistles of Ignatius were among 
them ; 
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them ; and I was rejoiced to discover, not only several extracts from 
these Epistles, cited by different ecclesiastical writers, but also the 
entire Epistle to St. Polycarp, in a volume of great antiquity.’ 


But this was not enough to satisfy an ardent scholar like Mr. 
Cureton. There were good grounds for believing that the Nitrian 
monastery still possessed at least two hundred Syriac volumes, of 
an antiquity prior to the close of the ninth century. 

‘ Encouraged by finding one Syriac Epistle of St. Ignatius to hope 
for the discovery of others, and extremely desirous of exploring the 
remainder of those volumes of such venerable antiquity, and of rescuing 
them from the obscurity in which they were lying, and from the 
destruction with which they were threatened, I naturally felt a most 
intense anxiety that some measures should be speedily taken to endea- 
vour to obtain for the Library of the British Museum the rest of the 
MSS. belonging to the Nitrian convent. Archdeacon Tattam, equally 
zealous with myself in the same cause, voluntarily offered his services 
to undertake another voyage into Egypt, and to endeavour to negociate 
for the purchase of them. The present Duke of Northumberland most 
cordially approved and effectually aided our endeavours ; and in the 
year 1842, the Trustees of the British Museum having applied for and 
obtained a special grant from the Lords of the Treasury for this pur- 
pose, Archdeacon Tattam shortly afterwards started upon his second 
expedition into Egypt in quest of MSS. This undertaking was 
crowned with very great success; and on the Ist of March, in the 
year 1843, between three and four hundred additional volumes, from 
the monastery of the valley of the Ascetics, arrived in the British 
Museum. I immediately began to examine their contents, and had 
the rare satisfaction of having my hopes realized by finding among 
them, not only several additional passages from St. Ignatius, quoted by 
various authors, but also three entire Epistles—to St. Polycarp, to the 
Ephesians, and to the Romans—in a volume of very considerable 
{ antiquity.’—p. xxviii. 

But this was not all: the monks of Sta. Maria Deipara, while 
they professed to dispose of all their Syriac books, retained several 
still; nearly half were withheld for some future occasion. 


‘In the year 1847, M. Auguste Pacho was fortunate enough to 
become the possessor of the remainder of the MSS. belonging to the 
Brethren of St. Mary Deipara; and the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury having most liberally purchased them from him to 
complete the collection already deposited in the British Museum, I had 
the happiness of discovering among them another copy of the Three 
Epistles of St. Ignatius, in one of those volumes which had been 
presented to the monastery in the year 931 by the Superior, Moses of 
Nisibis.’ 

The first use which Mr. Cureton made of his discovery was to 
publish, in 1845, ‘The ancient Syriac version of the Epistles of 
St. Ignatius to St. Polycarp, the Ephesians, and the ee wie 
edited 
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edited with an English translation and notes’—a volume which 
interested many, ourselves not least—which raised new inquiries, 
and opened a field of investigation previously untrodden. If the 
discovery of the shorter Latin version by Archbishop Usher, and 
the publication of the Medicean Greek text rt Vossius, was an 
important era in the history of the Ignatian Epistles, how much 
more the discovery and publication of the Curetonian Syriac text? 

The edition of 1845 was soon out of print, and now Mr. Cureton 
has superseded it by the Corpus Ignatianum before us. It will be 
seen that he now has greater MS. authority for his text than he 
had in 1845. 

A full description is given of the MSS. used for this work. The 
first of these contains the Epistle to Polycarp, written on the last 


‘leaf of the MS., which comprises other works. This MS. appears 


to be rightly considered by Mr. Cureton to belong to the first half 
of the sixth century. From this MS. Mr. Cureton has taken the 
text of the Epistle to Polycarp. The second MS. (procured by 
Archdeacon Pattam in 1842) appears to be ‘ certainly not later 
than the seventh or eighth century.’ It contains the three Syriac 
Epistles, with other works before them and after them. Of the 
third MS. two quires and two leaves were procured by Dr. Tattam 
in 1843. The rest of the volume (in all thirty-one quires, each of 
ten leaves) was obtained by M. Pacho. This MS. contains, amongst 
many other works, the same three Epistles of Ignatius. It appears 
to belong to the sixth or seventh century. 

Besides the description of the MSS., we are also furnished with 
a fac-simile of each, executed with great skill and elegance. Mr. 
Cureton shall be allowed to express in his own words to whom he 
is under obligation for them :— 

‘T should be ungrateful to pass without acknowledgment the help 
of my wife, in executing for me the fac-simile of the manuscripts upon 
the authority of which the Syriac text of the Epistles of Ignatius is 
based.’ Pref, p. xvii. 

Every scholar who uses the volume will be ready to acknowledge 
his obligation to Mrs, Cureton. 


We have already alluded to the discussions on the subject of 
the genuineness of the Ignatian Epistles. Doubts were expressed, 
before many years after their first publication had elapsed, as to 
the whole collection which bore the name of this ancient martyr of 
Christ ; and while some asserted the whole to be his unadulte- 
rated writings, others thought them to be ‘a barefaced and stupid 
forgery.’ Mr. Cureton thus states the general judgment of scho- 
lars on the subject :— 

‘ The opinion, however, which seems most generally to have pre- 
vailed 
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vailed among moderate and reflecting persons was, that Ignatius did 
indeed write epistles; but that those which then bore his name had 
been much corrupted and interpolated by later hands.’ 


Marks of interpolation may be so strong, that no evidence that 
a book, under such a title, was written by the person whose name 
it bears, will convince the reader that the document which pro- 
fesses to be the ancient book is really such, or that it can now be 
in the same state and condition as when it left the hands of the 
author. 

After the edition of Vedelius, the controversies assumed a more 
definite form than had been the case before. The attempt which 
he made to discriminate with regard to what Epistles, bearing the 
name of Ignatius, were genuine and what were spurious, presented 
more tangible points, both for attack and defence, than when the 
whole of the Epistles were placed on the same indefinite and un- 
certain ground. CLAUDE DE SAUMAISsE, under the name of Walo 
Messalinus (1641), BLonpet (1646), AuBERrTrN (1655), and others, 
attacked the whole collection as the production of a later age than 
that of Ignatius. It must be owned that there were very sus- 
picious circumstances connected with these writings; for (to say 
nothing at present of the three forged Epistles extant in Latin 
only) the defenders of the seven Ignatian Epistles had to admit, in 
general, that these seven came to us in suspicious company, since 
five confessedly spurious Epistles, both in Latin and Greek, were 
transmitted in the same collection, and with no note of suspicion. 
This was enough to suggest caution, and to lead to some doubt as 
to the genuineness of all that had been thus transmitted. In the 
longer Epistles, which alone were then known, there are passages 
which must be posterior to the time of Ignatius. Persons are 
mentioned (e.g. Theodotus) who lived long after his days. Such 
Epistles therefore could only be defended by admitting interpo- 
lation. 

The difficulties connected with this subject were not removed 
by the labours of Usher and Vossius. The sphere of inquiry was 
enlarged, and it was evident to all defenders that busy hands had 
meddled with these Epistles, either in the way of addition or of 
omission. 

DatLe,, in 1666, published his attack on the genuineness of 
these Epistles. His work has been long considered far more able 
than those of his predecessors. In one point, however, he and 
they are all agreed, namely, that the Epistles bearing the name 
of Ignatius were not his, but forged at a later date. When this 
might have taken place, various opinions were expressed, but the 
general point for which they contended was the same. 

The work of Daillé called forth, on behalf of seven —— in 
their 
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their shorter form, PEarson’s Vindicie Epistolarum S. Ignatii 
(1672), a work as superior to those which had preceded on the 
side of the defenders as that of Daillé had been to the previous 
assaults. Pearson (soon afterwards Bishop of Chester) published 
his Vindicie after the death of Daillé, and to this a reply was 
made by Larroque (anonymously) in 1674. 

The especial points urged by the assailants were—the entirely 
different mould of thought in which the Epistles were cast from 
that of the Christians in the first and second centuries; the pas- 
sages in the Epistles which appear to allude to heresies, &c., which 
did not exist till after the time of Ignatius ; and, in particular, the 
tone in which these Epistles assert the authority of an Episcopal 
order as wholly distinct from and superior to Presbyters. 

‘The Epistles were defended by showing, from ancient testimony, 
that Ignatius did actually write Epistles ;—by endeavouring to 
identify the shorter Epistles of the Medicean text with those which 
proceeded from his pen ;—by the attempt to avoid the force of the 
argument drawn from the alleged reference to heresies and opinions 
which afterwards prevailed, by seeking to show either that the sup- 
posed allusions were not really such, or that the false doctrines did 
actually exist in the time of Ignatius,—and by accepting the hie- 
rarchical dogmas found in these Epistles as such as might reason- 
ably belong to the beginning of the second century. 

Some of the objections had been made against the longer, and 
others against the Medicean text ;° others were common to both. 
The Medicean text of seven Epistles was taken as the defensible 
ground, although the defenders of its general genuineness fairly 
admitted that it was by no means free from errors and obscure 
passages. 

The Epistles of Ignatius received much of this attention from 
the bearing which they were supposed to possess on the questions at 
issue between Episcopalians and those who asserted the identity of 
Bishops and Presbyters. This really gave its point to the contro- 
versy. Bishop Pearson commences his Procemium in these words : 

‘ Celebris est, hoc preesertim seeculo, de ordinis Episcopalis 4 Pres- 
byratu distinctione, vel saltem distinctionis origine Controversia. In 
ef autem tractanda magni ponderis meritd habita est S. Ignatii, viri 
Apostolici et Martyris autoritas ; cujus disertissimo locupletissimoque 
testimonio cim Episcopalis causa fulciatur, et paritatis Presbyterane 

© For convenience we use the term Medicean text as denoting that Greek text 
which accords with Archbishop Usher’s Latin, though the Florentine document is 
imperfect. To use the ‘shorter text’ might seem to imply that there has been 
some independent diplomatic transmission of seven such Epistles, when the contrary 
is notoriously the fact. The Medicean text may be used as a general term, just as 
the Roman Catholic translation is called the Douay, Bible, although the New Tes- 
tament had been previously published at Rheims. 
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antiquitas nuper excogitata concidat, eo tandem deventum est, ut qui 
aliter sententiam Episcopatui iniquiorem tueri nullo modo possent, 
omnes Ignatii epistolas convellerent, aS. Martyre scriptas negarent, 
fictas et supposititias pronunciarent.’ 

This was really the principal point at issue. Pearson’s mind 
was strongly made up on the subject ; and with this feeling pre- 
dominant, he wrote his reply to Daillé. Now while we quite 
admit that questions of what an author did or did not write, 
should be considered irrespective of any one’s personal thoughts 
on Church polity or doctrine, yet there may be such a presentation 
of particular sentiments couched in strong language, as to make 
one feel that if this be not the tone of expression common at the 
time when the author is said to have lived, the repeated occurrence 
of such statements, casts some suspicion on the authenticity of the 
document. 

It appears to us, after a reconsideration of the subject, just as 
it did many years ago, that Pearson assumed a conclusion, and 
then sought by ingenuity of argument to invalidate all that could 
be brought to bear against that conclusion. He proves that Igna- 
tius did write some Epistles; he seeks to prove that all the seven 
mentioned by Eusebius must have been equally certainly the pro- 
ductions of Ignatius,—that they were transmitted, on the whole, 
in an uncorrupted condition,—and that perhaps the objections 
which Daillé had so skilfully and so learnedly brought forward, 
were not so forcible as he had alleged ; and that they do not of 
necessity demonstrate that the Medicean text cannot be the genuine 
Epistles of the Bishop of Antioch. . 

But some of Daille’s arguments are very forcible: the allusion 
in the Medicean text to the Valentinian oyi seems to us to be 
too plain and certain to be doubted ;* and the accumulation of 
hierarchical passages cannot, we think, belong to the real Igna- 
tius. The reply of Larroque to Pearson was thought as full and 
complete by many as the subject required. 

The controversy might be said to have rested at this point ; for 
Dr. Wake (afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury), when he pub- 
lished his translation of the Apostolic Fathers in 1695, could 
hardly be said to have taken up the questions : he reasserted certain 
statements, and advocated the genuineness of these Epistles in 





4 In the Epistle to the Magnesians (chap. viii.) the words occur, 8s éorw abrov 
Adbyos didios, ov dwd ory Hs mpoedOdv, ‘who is his eternal Word, not having 
come forth from sILENCcE.’ If this do not refer to the Valentinian Sige, Silence, it 
would be hard to conceive why such a statement could have been made: indeed it is 
strange that any one could have thought it meant anything else: but that the Valen- 
tinian system and nomenclature existed in the days of Ignatius cannot be shown, 
whatever be asserted on the subject. Had there been any reasonable ground for 
supposing Valentinianism so early, no other solution would ever have been 
imagined, 
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such a way as to add nothing to the advance made by others.° 
Wuiston afterwards maintained the genuineness of the longer 
epistles and the whole twelve; this, however, was on doctrinal 
grounds: he considered them more favourable (or, at least, less 
opposed) to his Arian sentiments than the Medicean recension. 
Some of his remarks on the smaller Epistles in the places in which 
they differ from the larger, are acute, and such as a defender of 
the Medicean recension would find difficulty in meeting fully. 

It has often been said that Bishop’s Pearson’s Vindicie have 
been generally considered to have set the question at rest; this 
however is far from accurate. Most may have felt that the 
subject was encompassed with difficulties ; few however doubted 
that Ignatius wrote some Epistles; but very few who had read the 
Epistles, believed that we now have them as they came from the 
pen of that ancient martyr. The hierarchic passages occasioned 
not a little of this difficulty. 

The following are specimens :— 

‘It is evident that we ought to look unto the bishop as the Lord 
himself.’—Eph. vi. 

‘ Inasmuch as ye are subject to the bishop as to Jesus Christ, ye 
appear to me not to live after the manner of men, but according to 
Jesus Christ,’ &c.—Trall. ii. 

‘Let all reverence the deacons as Jesus Christ; and the bishop as 
the Father ; and the presbyters as the sanhedrim of God and college of 
the Apostles... WirHouT THESE THERE Is No Cuurcu.’—Trall. iii. 

‘The bishop presiding in the place of God, and the Presbyters in 
the place of the sanhedrim of the Apostles, and the deacons, most 
dear to me, being intrusted with the ministry of Jesus Christ,’ &e.— 
Magn. vi. 

‘ All of you follow the bishop, as Jesus Christ the Father: and the 
presbytery, as the Apostles: honour the deacons as the commandment 
of God. . . . Let that Eucharist be considered valid which is cele- . 
brated by the bishop, or by him whom he has permitted. . . . It is 
not lawful without the bishop either to baptize or to celebrate an Agapé.’ 
—Smyrn. viii. 

‘ Although some wished to deceive me according to the flesh, yet the 
Spirit is not deceived seeing it is from God: for it knoweth whence it 





© Archbishop Wake’s translation makes ope sometimes doubt if he understood 
what he had before him: thus in Ephesians chap. xx. he translates év rp Seurépp 
BiBrALdly d wéAAw ypdpew iuiy, ‘in a second epistle which I will suppENLy write 
unto you.’ 

fs this the manner in which a Christian teacher at the close of the Apostolic 
age would pEGRADE the Apostles? God set in His Church first Apostles ; but here 
they seem reduced to mere Presbyters ; and Bishops (of whom Ignatius himself was 
one) are set over them and compared toGod the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 
{t is hard to suppose that any can defend these statemeuts as if they could have been 
made by one in that age, unless he were a Marcion, an opposer of Apostolic 
authority. 
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cometh and whither it goeth, and it reproveth secret things. I cried 
when I was amongst you, I spake with a loud voice:—Attend to the 
bishop, and to the presbytery, and to the deacons. And some supposed 
that I said these things as knowing before the division of some: but He in 
whom I am in bonds is witness that I knew it not from men. But THE 
SPIRIT PROCLAIMED, saying thus,—Do nothing without the Bishop. 
—Philad. vii. 

These are but a few instances of the hierarchic tone which 
pervades the Ignatian epistles in Greek and Latin: we should 
have thought the most strenuous supporter of Episcopacy would 
have considered the statements far too strong, and that the dis- 
torted and exaggerated view of the subject was such as did not 
commend the Episcopal system of Church government. And be- 
sides this, we do not find any similar tone of assertion in the ear- 
liest writers. Ignatius is made to speak the language of later 
ages. Perhaps the assertions on the subject have been so strongly 
put, as in fact to accord with no system of Church government 
which ever existed. A hierarchy is exalted to the skies; but 
language seems to fail when the Brsuopr’s authority is mentioned. 

ere are many other things in the common texts of the Igna- 
tian Epistles which seem just as incongruous,—just as little in 
accordance with the train of thought in the New Testament, or 
with the character of the instruction of other ‘ Apostolical Fa- 
thers,’ such as Ciemens Romanus and Polycarp. 

We are not surprised (nor do we think that considerate scholars 
will be) at the statement of Mr. Cureton,— 

‘I do not hesitate to avow, that although I have often read the 
seven letters attributed to St. Ignatius in the Greek, as they were first 
published together by Dr. Smith in the year 1709, I never could per- 
suade myself that all which they contained were the genuine thoughts 
and expressions of that Holy Martyr.’s 


As to ourselves, after the best examination which we were able 
to a the subject, we mostly acquiesced in the opinions of Arch- 
bishop Usher and Mosheim. 

‘ De Grecis que circumferuntur Ignatii Epistolis hodie si queeratur ; 
omnind respondendum esse concludimus, earum sex nothas, totidem 
alias mixtas, nullas omni ex parte sinceras esse habendas et genuinas.’ 

‘The whole question relating to the Epistles of St. Ignatius in ge- 
neral, seems to me to labour under much obscurity, and to be embar- 
rassed with many difficulties.’ 





& Vindicie em 4. Mr. Cureton continues :—‘ Every investigation that 
I was able to make tended to strengthen this belief; while, on the other hand, I felt 
an anxious desire to be convinced of their genuineness, because I believed them to 
be in every way consistent with orthodox doctrine, and to supply arguments which, 
if their authority were unquestionably established, would be very forcible to some 
minds with respect to that system of Church government and discipline, to which 
I am by duty and feeling so closely attached.’ I 
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In examining the two recensions, many considerations led us to 
think that both were interpolated; this opinion especially arose 
from the fact that each recension contains sentences or whole 
chapters (as at the end of the ps es, entirely differing from 
what is found in the other, and also from the prominence given in 
the shorter to important doctrinal truth, which is so introduced, 
that it seems like something almost extraneous to the texture of 
the letters, and which is not found in the longer interpolated re- 
cension. 

We thus assented to Griesbach’s judgment, so that we habitually 
spoke of twofold interpolation as our opinion on the subject :— 

‘ Forsitan etiam duplex illa Ignatiarum Epistolarum recensio inve- 
nustis hujusmodi studiis suam debet originem. Quid? si utraque, que 
nobis superest, recensio dicatur paraphrasis esse Epistolarum Ignatii 
genuinarum, plane deperditarum? Non desunt enim in utraque inter- 
polationum et immutationum vestigia. A diversis Christianorum sectis, 
quarum altera tamen multd audacior fuit altera, concinnate videntur 
diverse editiones ’—Opusc. Acad, i. 26. 


We had left the subject of the Ignatian Epistles for ten years 
as one thus involved in uncertainty, when a new light dawned 
upon it. In 1845, Mr. Cureton published the Syriac version of 
the three Epistles which he had discovered." Here then it seemed 
as though the wish of Usher was gratified, and the sagacious in- 
quiry of Griesbach was borne out by the fact. Here was a text 
of three of the Ignatian Epistles in no way obnoxious to the objec- 
tions which Daillé and others had brought against the texts which 
they knew. Could it have been thought that any prophetic saga- 
city on the part of a Syriac translator had led Se to omit the 
passages to which objections were made in after ages? or must 
we conclude that the questionable passages were after-insertions ? 

The three most remarkable features of the Curetonian text of 
the three Epistles are its shortness, when compared either with 
the Medicean or the longer recension,—the non-insertion of the 
very many passages which speak of the hierarchy in the exalted 
terms to which we have alluded ;‘ and the absence of some of the 
reiterated passages in which doctrinal statements on the subject 





4 Mr. Cureton’s volume was placed in our hands, soon after it appeared, by that 
eminent scholar the Chevalier Bunsen. The Ignatian Epistles happened to be 
mentioned, when, to our surprise and interest, he showed us the newly-found text 
devoid of the passages to which such objectiuns had been made. 

i It is probably well that the Syrian recension was brought to light by a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, and that he published it under the patronage of the 
(Jate) Archbishop of Canterbury. These facts were a good security against all 
mala fides as to the contents. Judging from the opposition which has been made, 
we may conclude that if any Presbyterian or Lutheran (to say nothing now of Dis- 
senters) had published this text, the very sources from which it has been drawn 
would he questioned. Which will men prefer, TruTu or prejudice ? f 
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of the person of our Lord Jesus Christ are made, after the manner 
of a confession of faith. 

The Epistle to Polycarp differs less on the whole in the Syriac 
version from the Greek texts than either of the other two: and 
this Epistle was pointed out by Vedelius more than two centuries 
ago as differing remarkably in style from the others; this judg- 
ment was so fully acquiesced in, that Archbishop Usher rejected 
it as spurious, and Mosheim regarded it as doubtful. 

In the Syriac text of the Epistle to the Romans, there are two 
chapters found which commonly are read as the vth and vith of 
that to the Trallians. It is remarkable that the difference between 
these chapters and the rest of that Epistle was noticed by Vede- 
lius : sagacity has rarely met with such a confirmation. In the 
Epistle to the Romans they are found in a suitable place ; not so 
in that to the Trallians. The decided marks of originality pos- 
sessed by the Epistle to the Romans in that part, where but little 
has been added to what is read in the Syriac, have been noticed 
by many ; and this observed feature is remarkably confirmed. 

We were particularly struck in seeing how, in such passages as 
the 20th chapter to the Ephesians, where the longer and Medi- 
cean texts differ altogether, the Syriac is wholly silent. ‘This 
appeared to us a strong proof of our previously formed judgment, 
that both Greek recensions were enlargements and alterations of 
some common original. 

On doctrinal subjects we could not perceive that the Syriac 
text had omitted passages to uphold any particular system ; while 
a comparison of its text with the longer and the Medicean, seemed 
to indicate that the one had been interpolated with an Arian, the 
other with an orthodox bias. 

But no non-insertions were so remarkable as those relating to 
the hierarchy: of those passages which, in the Epistles as com- 
monly read, present such exaggerated thoughts, not one was found 
inthe Syriac. Could they then have been omitted by an anti- 
Episcopalian translator? But what Syrian Church or body of 
Christians were anti-Episcopal in their practice? And, indeed, 
while the overdrawn statements are not found, it is certain that it 
can have been from no objection to the form of Church govern- 
ment which, we know, did so early exist. Y 


‘ Regard the bishop, that God also may regard you. May my soul 
be with those who are subject to the bishop, the presbyters, the deacons, 
with whom be my portion from God.’—Polye. vi. 


This passage is proof decisive that no objection to Episcopalian 
statements led to the rejection of the strong hierarchic passages, 
This passage proves the fact of the Episcopacy of Ignatins’s days. 
How 
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How it arose, what its authority, and other particulars respect- 
ing it we have not to discuss : we have only to accept the fact that 
the term éicxowos was then used in an appropriated sense, and 
that he was then distinguished from the apes®utego. 

It was only natural that some discussions should arise from the 
publication of the Syriac Epistles. Of these we will speak before 
resuming the question of the comparative claims of the three 
recensions. 

There is a tendency in men’s minds to adhere to what is 
received, even though such reception may have commenced with- 
out examination: this tendency alone would explain why some 
should feel alarm at the publication of an Ignatian text so much 
shorter than had been previously known. 

A few months after Mr. Cureton’s volume appeared, an attack 
was made in the English Review (No. VIII., Dec., 1845). In 
this assault the opinion was advanced that the Syriac text was an 
heretical epitome made in support of Eutychian doctrine. The 
line of supposed proof was, that the Syriac text omits many strong 
anti-Eutychian statements. But even if this had been more mani- 
fest than it is, it would have proved nothing. We know that if a 
person be accustomed to a passage in any writer which contradicts 
any erroneous doctrine, and if he finds a copy of the work without 
the passage, he may easily think that it has been withdrawn by 
those who uphold the heterodox opinion. Thus some formerly 
dreamed that 1 John v. 7 had been expunged by the Arians. Let 
any one whose ear is accustomed to the Nicene creed, as we now 
have it, meet with a copy running thus: ‘ And I believe in the 
Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver of Life, Who proceedeth from 
the Father, who with the Father and the Son together is wor- 
shipped and glorified, —would he not (if ignorant of the history 
of the Creed) be likely to say, Surely the omission of the words 
‘ and the Son’ (after ‘ proceedeth from the Father’) argues that 
some one has struck out the words to uphold the Greek dogma 
concerning the procession of the Holy Ghost? And if he met 
with another copy in which all that relates to the Holy Ghost was 
omitted, would he not suspect that some Pneumatomachian hand 
had daringly erased that part of the orthodox confession ? 

And yet how crude and groundless would such surmises be ! 
The Nicene form was the shorter ; for then the proper Godhead 





* In Bishop Monk’s Life of Bentley, i. p. 131, he mentions one of the publications 
called forth by the controversy relative to the Epistles of Phalaris, He says :—‘ To 
give a specimen of this author’s ratiocination; he contends that injury is done to 
literature by proving books not to proceed from the great men to whom they are 
attributed, since the value of the work is frequently estimated by the name it bears: 
an argument which tells in an exactly opposite direction to that which he designed.’ 

™ 1, e, the Constantinopolito-Nicene, with one added clause. 
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of Christ was the matter in question: the Constantinopolitan 
addition introduced the confession concerning the Holy Ghost ; 
and the further statement of His procession from the Son was 
introduced in after ages. This may illustrate the groundlessness 
of the mode of oe urged by the English Reviewer in his attack. 

A charge of heretical pravity is serious. Mr. Cureton had 
not intended to defend his work ; but when the charge of heresy 
was raised, he felt that in justice to himself and to the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to whom his work had been dedicated, 
it was needful to reply. What a consideration! to be charged 
with publishing heretical extracts, without knowing that they were 
heretical. 

Mr. Cureton’s Vindicie Ignatiane" accordingly appeared. 
We have carefully read the review to which he replied, and com- 
pared it with this reply ; and we consider that Mr. Cureton has 
demonstrated the groundlessness of the charge: others have 
~~ the same. It will be sufficient to mention Dr. Jacosson, 
the Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, and Professor Den- 
ZINGER, of Wiirtzburg, both defenders of the Medicean text as to 
seven Epistles, and both deniers of the charge of heretical pravity 
brought against the Syriac version. 

Other objections made in the English Review were equally 
untenable. Those based on the better connection of passages in 
the Medicean text were uncertain, even as to that fact ; and an 
apparently better or worse connection proves nothing in such a 
case. A spurious insertion will not become good and genuine, 
because it appears to connect itself well with the passage into 
which it is introduced. 

One specific objection was raised against the close of the Epistles 
in the Syriac. It was thought that benedictions and salutations 
(as contained in the Greek) ought to be found at least in that 
part. Mr. Cureton, in reply, pointed to the Epistle of St. James, 
which ends with even more concise abruptness, and to the First 
Epistle of St. John: he also showed the custom of the time of 
Ignatius from Pliny’s Letters to Trajan.° 





2 Vindicie Ignatiane ; or the Genuine Writings of St. Ignatius, as exhibited in 
the Antient Syriac Version, vindicated from the Charge of Heresy. By the Rev. 
William Cureton, .M.A., F.R.S., of the British Museum; late sub-Librarian of the 
Bodleian Library : ‘ Quanto beatissimi martyris Ignatii, qui cum Christi Apostolis 
Samiliariter versatus est, et antiquitas et authoritas major ; eo ecclesia magis interest 
videre, ne quo pacto apocrypha illi attributa cum authenticis ipsius scriptis 
commisceantur et confundantur. (Archbishop Usher.) London: Rivingtons, 
M,DCCC,XLVI. : 

° A late reviewer objects to Mr. Cureton’s illustration of the close of the Syrian 
Epistle to the Ephesians by thus comparing it with those of Pliny: he says that 
this is not ‘at all happy’! Perhaps he wished to add something to complete the 
Letters of Pliny; but then would not the Epistle of James and 1 John need similar 
supplements ? 

The 
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The Chevalier Bunsen introduced the Curetonian text to the 
attention of foreign scholars. The importance of possessing some 
certain writings of Ignatius has been shown by the sensitiveness 
exhibited by the destructives of Tubingen. If we possess some- 
thing genuine, really written by that ancient martyr, in which 
evident allusions to the New Testament are found, then the wild 
theories of that school, which would deny the existence of our 
Scriptures till a later period, must certainly fall. Baur? has 
opposed the Chevalier Bunsen on this subject. He asserts that 
we must give up the whole of.seven Ignatian Epistles, or else receive 
the whole. He says that all must, from the conformity of style, 
&c., have proceeded from the same hand. And yet long ages 
before the Curetonian text was discovered, differences of style 
had been pointed out, in conformity with what we find as genuine 
in the Syriac! So much for Baur’s dogmatic assertions. 

After the edition of these Epistles, published in 1845, was ex- 
hausted, Mr. Cureton prepared the volume before us, Corpus 
Ignatianum. He gives, in his Preface, some account of the 
manner in which the Medicean text had been defended by Dr. 
Jacosson and Dr. Herexz, in their respective editions of the 
Apostolic Fathers. ‘They uphold the text which Bishop Pearson 
vindicated : they consider the Syriac to be a compendium made 
for pious use: they do not, however, meet the grave- objections 
which many minds felt with regard to the Medicean recension, 
while Dr. Jacobson candidly allows that it is not very pure. 

The publication of the Corpus Ignatianum has called forth new 
discussions. Some have hailed the diligent and successful labour 
of Mr. Cureton,—they have rejoiced to see something demon- 
strably tangible presented to their attention: others, who 
regret the loss of so much that has passed under the name of 
Ignatius, have insinuated doubts and hinted distrust of Mr, Cureton. 
Nor have open attacks been wanted: whether these have pos- 
sessed weight of argument or not, we might safely leave to the 
judgment of others. 

The Irish Ecclesiastical Journal has especially attacked Mr. 
Cureton and his conclusions. The journalist takes the ground 
that Bishop Pearson ‘ triumphantly answered’ the exceptions to 
the Ignatian epistles ; and in opposing Mr. Cureton he rests on 
Dr. Hefele, Dr. Jacobson, or the English Reviewer, ad libitum. 
Throughout there is, however, the radical mistake of assuming 
the very point at issue. In an inquiry into the genuineness of 
writings, we ought to go on grounds of evidence, so as to establish 





P Die Ignatianischen Briefe und Ihr neuester Kritiker. Eine Streitschrift gegen 
Herrn Bunsen. Von Dr. F. Ch. Baur, Professor der Theologie in Tiibingen. 
1848, 
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positively what we want to prove to be genuine; it is not suffi- 
cient to show that exceptions against such genuineness are not 
conclusive per se. 

The concluding observations of the writer in the Irish Ecclesi- 
astical Journal call for some remark. He says,— 

‘We do not think that the able and accomplished writer in the 
English Review has said anything which could call for warmth on 
Mr. Cureton’s part, when he conjectured that the Syrian translator 
might have been a Eutychian heretic; this surely was no disparage- 
ment of Mr. Cureton’s labours.’ 


Does the reviewer really mean that to charge on a book so 
grave an accusation as Lutychian heresy, may not well call forth 
warmth on the part of him who repels the reproach? Such ac- 
cusations ought not to be brought except on the most certain and 
unquestionable grounds. Does the reviewer consider the doc- 
trinal error of the Eutychians to be slight? or does he think 
‘heretic’ and ‘heresy’ are gentle terms? Surely if, when he 
wrote this passage, he had considered what such a charge involved, 
he would have expressed himself very differently. 

The writer in the English Review did not merely express a con- 
jecture, but he made a distinct charge. He says, ‘ This Syriac 
version PROVES to be a miserable epitome made by an Eutychian 
heretic ;) and this was accompanied by remarks which do most 
thoroughly disparage Mr. Cureton’s labours. He is represented 
as spending his time and thoughts over a work which is after all 
only a miserable and heretical epitome, and that too without being 
conscious that any heretical pravity was there lurking. Jf Mr. 
Cureton’s reply does display warmth,‘ it is not surprising, what- 
ever the Irish reviewer may think, that he should have indignantly 
repelled so tremendous a charge; but if, on the other hand, Mr. 
Cureton has answered the accusation with calmness and cool de- 
cision, it shows with what equanimity he was able to write, even 
on such a subject, conscious of the goodness of his cause. 





4 * I will here crave the reader’s leave to make one general apology for anything 
either in my Dissertation or my Defence of it, that may seem too severe. I desire 
but this favour, or justice rather, that he would suppose my case to be his own: and 
then, if he will say sincerely, that he should have answered so many calumnies with 
fewer marks of resentment, I am content to lie under his censure. But it’s a very 
difficult thing, for a person unconcerned and out of the reach of harm, to be a fair 
arbitrator here. He will be apt to think the injured party too angry; because he 
cannot have as great a passion in seeing the ill usage, as the other has in feeling it. 
. . + . ’Twas an excellent saying of Solon’s and worthy of the wisest of the 
famous Seven, who, when he was asked, What would rid the world of injuries? 
If the bystanders, says he, would have the same resentment with those that suffer the 
wrong. If the reader will but follow that great man’s advice, and have an equal 
sense of my ill usage as if it had fallen upon himelf, I dare then challenge him 
to think, if he can, that I have used too much severity..—BEntTLEy, Preface to 
Dissertation upon Phalaris: (Dyce’s edition, p. xlviii.) I 
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It is needless to remark on the charge. The Eutychianism is not 
to be found in the Syriac Epistles themselves. Dr. Jacobson has 
rightly condemned this conjectural charge as being an unhappy 
failure. We doubt whether the writer in the English Review 
would repeat it, now that its groundlessness has been shown. 

To affix the brand-mark of heresy may perhaps be found effec- 
tual when a cause cannot be sustained by argument, but it is at least 
surprising that such a stigma can be spoken of in such a manner 
by the Irish reviewer. All orthodox Christianity has ever repro- 
bated the Eutychian doctrines in the strongest terms, and yet 
we are told that such accusations are nothing that can call for 
warmth ! 

The reviewer then continues his remarks :— 

‘Nor, again, do we think that Mr. Cureton has shown sufficient 
grounds for stating that ‘it is quite obvious that Dr. Hefele’s know- 
| We ledge on the Ignatian question is too imperfect to allow his voice to 

| have much weight upon this subject.” ’ 


As the reviewer has used Dr. Hefele’s statements and remarks 
as those of which he approves, he is naturally unwilling that any 
a doubt should be cast on the acquaintance with the subject which 
4 he may possess. 
| Of course we do not know what grounds the reviewer would 
think sufficient, but we believe that most will be satisfied with Mr. 
Cureton’s statement, and that for this simple reason, that either 
Dr. Hefele’s acquaintance with the subject is imperfect, or else 
he (wittingly and. knowingly) asserted that a man wrote a book 
after he was dead. 

The whole argument has been placed before the reviewer. He 
sees ‘no sufficient grounds’ for doubting Dr. Hefele’s knowledge 
of the subject: that is to say, with the error fully pointed out by 
Mr. Cureton, he can see no incongruity in a man answering a book 
published two years after his death. 

The acts of British and Irish saints are indeed fertile in miracles ; 
but this post mortem authorship is at least as wonderful as any that 
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: * The passage in Mr. Cureton’s preface stands thus:—‘It is quite obvious that 

k Dr. Hefele’s knowledge on the Ignatian question is too imperfect to allow his voice 

| to have much weight upon this subject. In his first edition of the works of the 

1 Apostolic Fathers, which was published iu 1839, he has stated that Daillé made an 

| attack upon Bishop Pearson’s celebrated Vindiciea, while the truth of the case is ex- 

Ht actly the contrary. Bishop Pearson made the attack in his Vindicie, which was 

ii not published till six years after Daillé’s work had appeared; the one bearing the 

i date of 1666, and the other of 1672. Moreover Daillé had in the meanwhile paid 

ie the last debt to nature, having expired on the 15th of April, 1670. This extra- 

| ordinary blunder, which no one acquainted with the two r.ost learned and famous 

works that had appeared during the Ignatian controversy could have made, has 

| i been successively repeated in each of the subsequent editions of Hefele’s work. In 

Di the third, now before me, he gives further proof of his ignorance of the contents of 
i Bishop Pearson's celebrated Vindicia,’ &c., p. vi. 
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have been recorded of those ancient worthies. The stupendous 
character of these miracles has been shrewdly attributed to the 
remarkable simplicity of those who have written the lives of the 
saints: perhaps this miracle is of the same class. Would it be too 
much if we hazard a conjecture that the Review itself may have 
proceeded from the pen of one of those long defunct chroniclers 
who recorded the acts of saints with such remarkable simplicity ? 
Even if this conjecture be unfounded, there is nothing in the sup- 
position which shows ‘sufficient grounds’ for doubting our ac- 
quaintance with the probabilities of the case. 

The facts stand thus :—Dr. Hefele mentioned Daillé as one 
who had answered, or attempted to answer, Bishop Pearson’s 
Vindicie. All who are really acquainted with the subject know 
full well that Daillé and Pearson wrote two of the most important 
works on the question; but Mr. Cureton pointed out that Dr. 
Hefele had proved himself to be unacquainted with even the out- 
line of facts, for Daillé died in 1670, and Bishop Pearson pub- 
lished his Vindicia in 1672. Mr. Cureton does not seem to have 
thought it probable that Daillé could have written a book two years 
after his death. He little thought that the Irish reviewer would 
have said that he was of a different opinion.’ It now seems that 
Mr. Cureton came to his conclusion too hastily when he boldly 
asserted that a man’s death concluded all his authorship. How- 
ever, we may learn by experience, and we shall find that it is not 
safe to affirm, that any opinion, however wonderful, is such that no 
one would state it and defend it. Dr. Hefele, we doubt not, knows 
many learned philosophers who would profoundly demonstrate 
that they themselves have no personal existence. We recommend 
this consideration to the Hibernian reviewer, for it is about as 
strange for nonentities to argue as for dead men to write books. 

We leave it to others to judge whether the reviewer had ‘ suf- 
ficient grounds’ for dissenting from Mr. Cureton’s opinion, and 
whether we have ‘sufficient grounds’ for considering the reviewer 
to be himself very imperfectly acquainted with the facts and com- 
mon sense of the question.* 

This 





* To give him his just commendation, he has taken the right way to put an end 
to any dispute; for a-man that talks at that rate resolves not to be confuted. If I 
say that grass is green, or snow’s white, I am still at the courtesy of my antagonist ; 
for if he should rub his forehead and deny it, I do not see by what syllogism I could 
refute him.’— Bentley (Dyce’s edition, ii. 14). 

t It may be satisfactory to the Irish Ecclesiastical Reviewer to know that he has 
at the present moment another opportunity of applying his newly-discovered canons 
of criticism—and this, too, by a singular coincidence, in connection with Bishop 
Pearson. 

The facts stand thus: an attack has been made on Bishop Pearson’s ORTHO- 
DOXY (!!!). The impugner says, ‘I do not know what authority Bishop Pear- 

son’s 
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This Irish journalist has known full well how to mystify the sub- 
ject. He says, in speaking of the contents of the Medicean MS., 
‘ the Epistle to Polycarp, which Usher had rejected, was contained 
in the Medicean MS., while that to the Romans, now received 
by Mr. Cureton, was wanting—so great are the difficulties which 
beset this question.’ If the reviewer finds difficulties here, we 
know not where he will avoid them. ‘The Medicean MS. is de- 
fective at the end; and as the Epistle to the Romans occupies the 
last place in the collection, of course it is here wanting. What 





son’s name ought to stamp upon any statement not clearly sustained by Scripture ; 
but certainly, whatever may be pleaded on his authority, his orthodoxy, as a writer, 
has been questioned by one of his own Church in these words.’ Then certain quo- 
tations are given—amongst the rest the following sentences :—‘ Some few of our 
own Church have gone to the same side with the older Socinian writers, in denying 
the Divine prescience of free, undetermined actions. In which number I must 
place avery candid and dispassionate inquirer, Dr. Pearson, who has lately pre- 
ceded me in the office of this Lecture.’—‘Many of his positions concerning the 
Divine foreknowledge are hazardous in the extreme, and some of them are more 
than hazardous.’ We were astonished to hear that Bishop Pearson had been 
charged with heterodoxy. We examined these quotations with inquiring eyes. We 
saw that they were taken from Davison’s Warburton Lectures. The ‘ office of this 
Lecture’ must then mean the Lecture founded by Bishop Warburton, and in this 
Dr. Pearson must have ‘ lately preceded’ Davison. 

This looks strange: Bishop Pearson died in 1686; Bishop Warburton, who 
founded the Lecture, was born in 1698: he lived till about fourscore, and founded 
the lectures which bear his name by his will. It is indeed remarkable, then, that 
Bishop Pearson could have preached Warburton Lectures so long after he was dead. 
Davison says, in 1825, that Dr. Pearson lately preceded him. How conveniently 
the new idea that there is nothing strange in men writing books after they are dead, 
comes to our assistance. We should have thought that this impugner of Bishop 
Pearson’s orthodoxy was ignorant of the subject, and had ignorantly quoted from 
Davison’s Lectures; and we should have suggested that he had actually confounded 
Dr. Joun Pearson, Bishop of Chester (ob. 1686), with Dr. Epwarp Pearson, 
Master of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge (ob. 1811), a real Warburton lecturer 
while alive, to whom we thought that Davison referred,—were it not that we might 
be told that we had not shown sufficient grounds for our opinion. We therefore 
leave this deep and intricate question, only remarking that we have heard of Pope 
Julius II. being confounded with Julius Caesar, and we have known Bonar’s ‘ Night 
of Weeping’ and other works attributed to Bishop Boner, the burner of the Pro- 
testants. 

But to charge Bishop Pearson with ‘ Socinian views’ on any subject! The 
impugner, however, goes on to cite, from the real Bishop Pearson, what he says has 
in it ‘the foundation of Arianism’! We are really glad, if Bishop Pearson’s ortho- 
doxy be attacked, to have the opportunity of repelling such insinuations against such 
a man, and thus to bear our humble testimony to him, even when engaged in show- 
ing that his Vindicie are inconclusive. 

The impugner cites some scattered parts of an argument (as fragments) ; but they 
do not give Bishop Pearson’s meaning; the omitted words are essential to the 
prong sy 8" what he says with regard to our Lord,—‘ In Him is the same ful- 
ness of the Godhead, AND MORE THAN THAT THE FATHER CANNOT HAVE.’ The 
impugner does not call Bishop Pearson an Arian; but he says that ‘no one who 
understands what Arianism is,’ can doubt that in the statements of Bishop Pearson 
‘ he has the foundation of Arianism.’ What then is orthodox belief? Would this 
impugner wish him to have said that the Son has greater fulness of the Godhead 
than the Father? If such means be used, how easy it is to charge any one with 
heresy! A charge, in our opinion, so solemn as to justify warmth in repelling it. 
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would be said of any critic who thought that the old part of the 
Vatican MS., not containing the Apocalypse, was ‘a difficulty ?” 
The reviewer might have known, from Mr. Cureton’s pages, the 
true condition of the Florentine MS. of Ignatius. 

Perhaps the reviewer’s acquaintance with the subject is illus- 
trated by the assertion, that since Bishop Pearson’s time, ‘ the 
seven Epistles mentioned by Eusebius have been accepted as 
genuine. How far from general this acceptance has been, Mr. 
Cureton’s Vindicie (from which he quotes) might havn shown him. 

We are inclined to make one suggestion to this Irish journalist. 
As he thinks that to affirm a man to have written a book after he 
was dead does not display an imperfect acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, it might solve many difficulties if we extend this power of 
authorship to Ignatius himself. Hence we might conclude that all 
the Epistles which bear the name of Ignatius proceeded from his 
pen; that the refutations of heresies which commenced after his 
death were written by himself as occasion required ; and that every 
extant form of the Epistles proceeded from his own hand. Why 
should not Ignatius be allowed to add to his Epistles from time to 
time? Are not these considerations worth the attention of the 
Irish reviewer ? 


Dr. PererMANN, of Berlin, has recently published an edition of 
the Ignatian Epistles, in which he brings forward the readings and 
renderings of the Armenian version, published at Constantinople 
in 1783. He considers that the Armenian must have been trans- 
lated from the Syriac, and not from the Greek. Hence he con- 
cludes that the Syriac version ought to contain all the Epistles, 
and that too according to the Medicean recension. 

But there are difficulties in the way. Dr. Petermann cannot 
inform us of the age, the history, or the Mss. of the Armenian text, 
and even on his own showing it is in no very correct state. The 
editors mention that they have extruded some errors ; but even if 
we were to admit as proved, what as yet is not proved, that it was 
made from a Syriac version, we should feel no surprise at a trans- 
lation wholly different from that discovered by Mr. Cureton having 
been made into that language, after the Epistles had assumed the 
form found in the Medicean recension. 

The Armenian version contains all the twelve Epistles ascribed 
to Ignatius, and also the one addressed to him by Maria of Casso- 
bolita. If, then, this Armenian text be an evidence of anything, it 
is an evidence in favour of all the twelve, and not merely of the 
seven which so many have defended. Whether an ancient Syriac 
version resembling the Greek Medicean text ever existed, we can- 
not say. The eatracts given by Mr. Cureton prove nothing * “ 
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kind ; for with the exception of. those from John the Monk, they 
occur in translations of works originally written in Greek. Den- 
zinger has taken great pains to show that the citations sometimes 
accord with seo‘ Canetonian Syriac text, which he regards as a 
compilation. He ought, however, to have shown that the citations 
often disagree with that Syriac version. It is no wonder if a person 
who is acquainted with a translation into his own language should 
sometimes, from the mere force of memory, use the words of that 
translation when making a version in which such citations occur. 
Those who use Mr. Cureton’s industry in the collection of Syriac 
extracts against himself, will find that the argument will suit their 
purpose very little. If they seek by these extracts to maintain 
the authority of the Medicean text of seven Epistles, they are 
bound to go farther, and to admit that the Syriac extracts are good 
evidence for Epistles which they themselves reject ; but, in truth, 
the Syriac passages from Ignatian Epistles found in works trans- 
lated from the Greek, prove nothing, except that such citations did 
occur in Greek authors." 

Many writers have spoken of the Medicean text as though it 
were identical with that mentioned by Eusebius. This has intro- 
duced a needless obscurity into these inquiries. ‘The Medicean 
text presents to us some Epistles which Bishop Pearson and those 





“ Since these remarks were written, we have seen an able paper on the Ignatian 
Epistles from ‘The New Englander’ for November, 1849. In this article, by Dr. 
James Murdock (the translator of Mosheim), there are some excellent remarks on 
Dr. Petermann’s supposed argument. After showing what Petermann’s theory is, 
he says :—‘ But the general character which he himself gives of this version greatly 
weakens, if it does not destroy, his whole argument. For he admits that the Arme- 
nian version is a very loose one ; that it is a kind of paraphrase, and that it extends, 
curtails, and alters the original, so as to give what the translator considered to be 
the thought in the author’s mind rather than precisely what he wrote. Now sucha 
translation, from whatever text it might be made, would be likely to coincide some- 
times with the Greek, sometimes with the Syriac, and sometimes with neither. And 
precisely this, so far as we can judge, appears to be the fact. Notwithstanding 
the great ingenuity and erudition displayed by this editor, we are constrained to 
regard his reasoning as specious, but wholly inconclusive. But suppose we were 
compelled to admit that the Armenian version was made from a Syriac version, 
and as early as the fifth century; it would only follow, that in the fifth century 
there was a Syriac version of the thirteen Greek Epistles extant. Now there is 
reason to believe that these Epistles were then current among the Greek Christians ; 
and they might have been translated into Syriac as they certainly were into Latin. 
But the existence in that age of the corrupted, interpolated, and forged Greek 
Epistles would be no proof that the shorter Epistles of the Cureton recension were 
not the only Epistles that Ignatius ever wrote, nor that the Cureton version was 
not made at an earlier age from an uncorrupted Greek original which contained 
substantially the primitive text of Ignatius.’—p. 8. 

We may refer to the entirely different modes in which Syriac writers give the 
passage from the Epistle to the Magnesians chap. viii., as showing how improbable 
it is that they knew or used any Syriac translation of the Medicean Epistles. One 
gives itso as to make the Word proceed from silence ; another, on the contrary, has, 
* the eternal Word not proceeding from silence.’ They must just have followed the 
Greek that was before them. 
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who follow him agree in rejecting; and thus, if the authority of 
this text, as such, is upheld by those who receive seven Epistles, 
and seven only, they will find that they prove too much. 

Thus Professor DenzinGrr,* in his late book on the genuine- 
ness of the hitherto received text of the Ignatian Epistles, sets out 
with this statement :— 


‘ Two different texts of the Epistles of the holy martyr and Bishop 
of Antioch, Ignatius, have been hitherto known. The one confessedly 
genuine, and agreeing with the quotations and testimonies of the 
ancients, namely, of Eusebius, contained seven epistles; the other, 
longer, has the same seven epistles with important interpolations, and 
besides five others, of which Eusebius makes no mention.’ 


To put these assertions properly, we should add that the seven 
shorter Epistles are really intermixed with at least four of the five 
not mentioned by Eusebius. So that, even if we took our stand on 
what that ecclesiastical historian states, we are forced to confess 
that no such collection of Epistles as that which he mentions has 
been transmitted to us. ‘This is a conclusion very different from 
that which we find in most assertions on the subject. Let those 
who think that some Greek collection of seven Epistles has been 
handed down to us, inform us where and how. ‘The simple fact is, 
that from amongst eleven or twelve Epistles, seven have been 





* Ueber die Aechtheit des bisherigen Textes des Ignatianischen Briefe, von 
Heinrich Denzinger, Dr. der Philosophie und Theologie, u. s. w. Wiirtzburg, 
1849, 

Prof. Denzinger makes the radical mistake of other upholders of the Medicean 
text; he assumes one of the points to be proved, that there has been an actual diplo- 
matic transmission of the seven shorter Greek Epistles without the four others. 

His book is directed against Mr. Cureton’s conclusions, and also against the de- 
ductions which the Chevalier Bunsen has drawn from the Syriac text. He wishes 
to defend the seven shorter Greek Epistles by showing that the Syriac Epistles 
agree with the shorter Greek as to their doctrine on the subject of the person of 
Christ and also on the Hierarchy, and that the connection, &c. of the Greek 
Epistles shows that no interpolation has taken place, As to the person of Christ, 
Denzinger does show that the Syriac Epistles are perfectly orthodox, but this does 
not show that the confessions of faith introduced into the Greek are genuine, it only 
proves that there is no contradiction on this point. 

As to the Hierarchy, it is not in question that the fact of Episcopacy is fully re- 
cognized in the Syriac Epistles; but this fact is a thing wholly different from the 
exaggerated assertions on the subject found in the Greek copies. 

It is in vain to appeal to the supposed better connection of passages as found in 
the Greek text; an interpolator may do his work very neatly : even Denzinger is 
obliged to own that the Medicean text is not very pure. 

The difficulty connected with the mention of the Valentinian Sigé is rather 
curiously avoided in two ways; 1st, by the allegation that the Valentinian nomen- 
clature is older than Valentinus, and that the term may have sprung from Simon 
Magus; and 2nd, by the endeavour to show that in calling Christ ‘the eternal 
word not having proc.cded from silence,’ there is no allusion to any Gnostic system 
of emanations! 

Supernatural divine revelation is supposed by Denzinger sometimes, in order to 
avoid difficulties: Ignatius is thus exalted into a prophet. 
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selected by critics as identical in name with those mentioned by 
Eusebius: their companions are duly condemned as spurious, and 
this might lead us to feel some doubt of the condition of the selected 
seven. If four or five forged productions have been mingled with 
them, we shall at least be reasonable if we doubt whether the 
forgers who have transmitted the whole together, may not have 
also interpolated the others. At least they would not be deterred 
on principle from doing this. 


But it is said, Can we suppose the early Christians to have been 
so careless of the writings of Apostolic Fathers as not to have trans- 
mitted them with all purity? Is it conceivable that they would 
have allowed busy hands to tamper with the writings of Jgnatius ? 
Is such carelessness and indifference credible? Whether credible 
and conceivable or not, such is the fact. Peculiarly little care has 
been taken in the transmission of the writings of Ignatius. Forged 
Epistles have been transmitted as genuine, and interpolation has 
been carried on to a wonderful extent. Indeed, the larger Epistles 
in Greek have been transmitted to us with much more care than 
the smaller; for of the latter we possess merely the truncated 
Medicean MS., the Colbert MS. (from which the shorter Epistle 
to the Romans has been taken), and one small fragment besides. 
Had the Medicean MS. perished, where should we have turned for 
a Greek text to correspond to the Usherian Latin? 

But, indeed, whatever may have been the cause, the writings of 
‘ Apostolic Fathers’ have been transmitted to us with very little 
care. Of the first Epistle of Clement we have no accessible copy ¥ 
but that (with one hiatus) at the end of the Alexandrian MS. ; of 
the ancient writing called the secund Epistle of Clement, we have 
but a fragment; of Hermas, we have but a Latin version; the 
Epistle of Polycarp is blended in all the Greek copies extant with 
the document called the Epistle of Barnabas,.so that the copyists 
have fused the text of the two into one unintelligible sentence— 
Tov bmig nuwy amolavovra, nal 30 mas ow Tov Aqov xevov Eroaewy. 
The last of these words, which belongs to Polycarp, is dx. For 





y We have now no means of ascertaining whether the rumour of a MS. of Clement’s 
Epistles at Ferrara (see Tischendorf’s Rechenschaft) be correct or not. At all 
events the MS. has not been used. 

We may here state that we do not agree with the conclusions which Mr. Cureton 
draws (Introd. p. 1xxiii.) as to the second Epistle of Clement, from the passage 
cited by Eusebius from the Letter of Dionysius of Corinth to the Romans. When 
Dionysius says to Soter, Bishop of Rome, that they have read the Epistle addressed 
to them from Rome, and also rhy mporépay juiv 31a KArevtos ypadeioay, we believe 
with Dr. Routh that he means, not the former Epistle of Clement in contrast to his 
second (if he ever wrote a second),—but the former letter from Clement in the name 
of the Roman Church, in contrast to the latter which they had just received from 
the same Church. 
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the rest of his Epistle we are dependent on the Latin version, and 
a sentence in Eusebius. 

This illustrates the manner in which copyists acted. They often 
transcribed what they could get, whether intelligible or not; and, 
besides this, many a work do we owe entirely to their mischievous 
diligence.* How much has been done since the revival of letters 
in the discovery and rejection of forgeries, such as the Epistles of 
Phalaris, Socrates, and Euripides. Transcribers often turned 
authors, using the name of some great or ancient person to stam 
a value on their worthless forgeries ; and such works sold. There 
was a demand for whatever bore the name of an esteemed author. 
Patristic writings came into existence in the book-makers’ shops 
as soon as there was a demand for such productions ; and ina time 
of controversy, a writing which bore the name of some great Father, 
and which also had a polemical value, was doubly acceptable. 
How many a Patristic work, which once passed as genuine, has had 
its true character exposed by critical and conscientious editors! 

No wonder, then, that the name of Ignatius should be found 
prefixed to many Epistles which are confessedly not his. No 
wonder, if, with these facts before us, and with passages in other 
Epistles bearing the same name, which occasion insuperable diffi- 
culties, we should pause, and ask for proof that these Epistles are 
themselves altogether genuine and sincere. 


Some recently-published remarks of Mr. Hussey, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford,* call for a brief notice 
before we conclude by stating the absolute grounds for receiving 
the three Epistles found in Svriac as genuine. Mr. Hussey sets 
out with a singular misapprehension of the state of the question. 
He says,— 

‘Mr. Cureton has attempted with great research to establish the con- 
clusion, that out of the seven Epistles of St. Ignatius, which for about 
the last 150 years, since Bishop Pearson’s Vindicie Ignatian ap- 
peared, have been generally considered to be exclusively genuine, only 
three are to be received as the writings of St. Ignatius, and the other 
four are forgeries.’ 


The singular misapprehension shown in this sentence proves that 


Mr. Hussey does not possess a comprehensive knowledge of the 
subject. That the seven Epistles have not been generally received 





* How extensively has the name of the Apostolic Father, Clement, been used by 
busy and mischievous forgers, witness the many books to which his name has been 
appended ! 

® Sermons mostly Academical : with a Preface containing a Refutation of the 
Theory founded upon the Syriac Fragments of the Epistles of St. Ignatius. By 
Robert Hussey, B.D., &c. Oxford. mpcccxLix. 
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as genuine is one of the most commonly known facts on the 
subject. 

Mr. Hussey pays high compliments to Mr. Cureton’s scholar- 
ship and research. These compliments, however, have nothing to 
do with the point at issue. 

Eusebius is the witness on whom Mr. Hussey specially rests ; 
but all that can really be said to be absolutely certain as to Euse- 
bius’s evidence, is, that in his day seven Epistles bearing the name 
of Ignatius were current, and that he received them (doubtless in 
good faith) as genuine, and used them as such. One important 
fact must not be overlooked, that the citations from the Ignatian 
Epistles, found in the works of Eusebius, do not particularly 
accord with the often-defended shorter text. Mr. ar in 
speaking of Eusebius’s testimony, says that one of his principal 
objects in his history was to record the succession of Bishops—a 
point so certain that we are surprised that Mr. Hussey seems to 
question it. He speaks of Mr. Cureton having ‘ imputed motives’ 
to Eusebius. . 

It is surprising that Mr. Hussey can speak so strongly of Je- 
rome’s testimony, as if it added anything to that of Eusebius, whom 
he copies. Jerome translates from Eusebius, but introduces strange 
confusion by omitting part of a sentence. It is difficult to suppose 
that Jerome possessed any independent knowledge of the sub- 
ier or that he investigated the critical points himself; and yet 

r. Hussey considers Jerome’s testimony to be ‘a confirmation 
of Eusebius.’ As much a confirmation as a sentence imperfectly 
translated into a French newspaper is of the original paragraph in 
an English journal. 

As to proof of the genuineness of the seven Epistles, Mr. Hussey 
appears to rest simply on Bishop Pearson. He does not meet the 
insuperable difficulties: he assumes they have been met. 

r. Hussey objects to ‘the refinements of practice’ which we 
must suppose on the part of the interpolator, if the Medicean text 
be interpolated. He says that to believe in this skill ‘ would re- 
quire greater credulity than it would to believe that the received 
text of the Epistles is the genuine writing of Ignatius.’ Now, to 
say nothing farther of the petitio principii involved in the expression 
‘received text,’ we have merely to point out that the ‘refinements 
of practice’ have been shown by the interpolator of the larger 
Epistles; and thus the argument, if it proves anything, would 

rove that both the longer and the Medicean recensions are equally 
incorrupt. 

The theory which Mr. Hussey wishes to enforce, is, that the 
Syriac Epistles are extracts made for a pious use; but what can 
be said of the piety which makes extracts from a work, and so 
arranges 
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arranges them as to give them an appearance of completeness ? 
The fact however is, that no inconsiderable argument in favour of 
the Syriac is founded on the impossibility of assigning any motive 
why such Epistles should have been framed out of either of the 
other recensions ; while, on the contrary, we know that the hands of 

 interpolators have played sad havoc with the writings of Ignatius. 

One point which Mr. Hussey seeks to assail is the Syriac col- 
lection of three Epistles as a collection. He denies that the three 
Epistles stand as an entirety in Syriac. He says,—‘I have noticed 
that two other nameless Epistles are reckoned among the Epistles 
of Ignatius in MS.y’. There is another work of doubtful autho- 
rity in the same volume with the MS.¢’” If this argument be 
worth anything, how will it apply to the Medicean text? Mr. 
Hussey must accept not only the cherished seven Epistles, but 
also the notoriously spurious ones with which they are there asso- 
ciated. But from Mr. Hussey’s mode of stating the case, it would 
be difficult to understand the real condition of the Syriac MSS. The 
fact is, that amongst miscellaneous works an Epistle of Gregory 
Nazianzen, which some have deemed spurious, has found a place. 
But how can this affect the statement in another part of the Srriac 
volume :—‘ Here end the three Epistles of Ignatius, bishop and 
martyr’? Can anything be more plain than the fact that the 
transcriber intended to indicate that he at least looked on the 
three Epistles as one whole? And as to MS. y’, that does indeed 
contain a subscription, ‘ Here endeth what is of Ignatius,’ after 
two letters of John the Monk—an error most certainly ; but these 
two letters are not, in any title prefixed, ascribed to Ignatius, and 
the three Ignatian Epistles has each its own proper title and sub- 
scription. How different from the Greek and Latin texts, both 
shorter and longer, which add and mingle whole Epistles as if they 
were really Ignatian ! 

Mr. Hussey argues on what the Syrian Church knew on the 
subject. He supposes that because extracts from other nominally 
Ignatian Epistles are found in Greek works translated into Syriac, 
therefore the Syriac Church received all the Epistles which were 
received as genuine by the Greek Church; but on this principle 
both the Greek and Syriac Churches received more Epistles than 
the seven. All this idea about Church reception is, however, very 
doubtful. The Scriptures were given to the Church, who received 
them, used them, and publicly read them. The writings of Igna- 
tius were merely the possession of individuals; and if we talk 
about the Epistles received by the Greek Church, then surely we 
must bring in all the twelve, or at least eleven, which the Greeks 
have transmitted? But this would not suit Mr. Hussey’s theory. 

In conclusion, Mr. Hussey joyfully avails himself of Peter- 
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mann’s Armenian Researches, to which we have already alluded ; 
but even if all that Petermann has advanced were substantiated, 
how little would it serve Mr. Hussey’s theories. He would be 
obliged to admit the genuineness of all the twelve Epistles, in spite 
of the impossibilities with which this would be surrounded ; for if 
a Syriac translation of twelve Epistles (if such ever existed) can 
be asserted to be a ground for rejecting a known Syriac version of 
three, then the transmission of the same twelve in Greek, Latin, 
and Armenian (and the asserted former existence in Syriac) is, at 
least, trebly conclusive against the selected seven, a seven which, 
as such, have not been transmitted at all! 

Mr. Hussey concludes by congratulating himself on being the 
first (so far as he knows) ie ‘has yet fully pointed out the entire 
fallacy of that [Mr. Cureton’s] learned argument ;’ but so far from 
having actually done this, he has only brought forward re-assertions 
on a subject, with the history of which he was but partially ac- 
quainted. ‘There is no real ‘refutation’ of any theory’ founded 
on the Syriac Epistles. 


We may now proceed to state the evidence on which we may 
rest confidently, with regard to Ignatius having been the author of 
the three Epistles which have been found in the Syriac translation. 

The earliest mention of any Epistle written by Ignatius is con- 
tained in the Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians : he there says 
distinctly that Londen had written to him. 

Irenzus also, in the same (the second) century, gives a passage 
found in the Epistle of Ignatius tothe Romans, as that which had 
been said by a Christian condemned to the wild beasts: ‘I am the 
corn of Christ, and by the teeth of the beasts am I ground, that I 
a be found pure bread of God.’ 

n the following century Origen cites expressly from Ignatius, 
‘ My love hath been crucitied,’—a sentence found in his Epistle to 
the Romans: he also quotes from an Epistle of Ignatius, ‘The 
virginity of Mary was unknown to the prince of this world,’ which 
forms part of a passage in the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

These are all the citations of Ignatian Epistles prior to Eusebius ; 
and it is at least remarkable, that the only quotations of the many 
Epistles which have since borne the name of that ancient martyr, 
are from those which in Syriac are preserved as though they 
formed a complete collection. 

Eusebius mentions seven Epistles, and hence many have rested 
strongly upon him as an authority for defending seven Epistles 





> From Mr. Hussey’s use of the word ‘ theory,’ we expected to have found a dis- 


’ sertation on theories of Church government which may have been based on the 


Syriac Epistles ; this subject is one on which of set purpose we do not enter. ‘ 
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bearing the same names. Eusebius, however, gives in a certain 
measure his authorities with regard to the genuineness of these 
Epistles: he refers to two of them having been mentioned or 
cited by Polycarp and Ireneus. It appears even from the state- 
ment of the ecclesiastical historian himself, that we stand in just as 
good a position as he did for forming a judgment on the authen- 
ticity of the seven Epistles which he mentions. ‘The use which he 
makes of most of those that he cites, is simply to supply facts as to 
the order and succession of the Bishops in the respective Churches. 

It may be said that it is very possible that these Epistles were 
known to the Fathers of the second and third centuries in a form 
such as they have in the Medicean MS. ; had this, however, been 
the case, it is almost incredible that they should not have cited 
them in the course of certain arguments. This point has been 
forcibly stated by Mr. Cureton (Introd. p. ixxv.). 

It must be admitted that there is distinct evidence for the au- 
thenticity of the three Epistles, to Polycarp, to the Ephesians and to 
the Romans ; these three Epistles have come to us in three forms— 
the longer Greek, the shorter, and the Syriac. The first may be 
safely rejected as having been grossly interpolated ; the question 
will then lie between the second and the third. Of these the one 
contains passages which savour of a later age, or which present 
difficulties of a kind almost (perhaps quite) insuperable ; the other 
is free from these objections, is consistent with the age of Ignatius, 
and would not have been liable to attack, were it not that the other 
recension has been supposed to possess some prescriptive rights. 
How futile is this supposition we have already shown. 

Further, the Syriac recension accords with the remarks on style,° 
connection, and tone of thought made by acute critics ages before 
it was discovered ; it thus confirms previous observations in a very 
remarkable manner. 

Which, then, shall we say; that the Syriac Epistles are ex- 





© Some pretend to acuteness on the subject of style, &c., who are really most 
superficial, Prof. Norton, in his work entitled ‘ The Genuineness of the Gospels,’ 
devotes a long note (twenty-two pages in the English edition) to the Apostolic 
Fathers and their professed writings. He impugns all the Epistles ascribed to 
Ignatius, without gman to know anything of Mr. Cureton’s (already pub- 
lished) labours. He says:—‘ The sentiments ascribed to Ignatius present a rude 
caricature of a very weak, half-crazy, vain-glorious bigot,’ &c.; and in a note he 
adds, ‘See particularly the whole of the Epistle to the Romans.’ It happens, how- 
ever, that this Epistle to the Romans is the very one which Neander has pointed 
out as possessing more decided marks of originality than the others! So much 
for Norton’s penetration! And this Epistle has on the whole been spared in a 
great measure by the interpolators. This may lead to some doubt as to Norton’s 
suggestions on other subjects (the Old Testament for instance) as far as style, &c. 
are concerned. Norton, however, would find the Syriac Epistles as little in accord- 
ance with his denial of the Godhead and atonement of Christ, as the Greek of which 
he complains so much, 
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tracts made in an early age by some critic, who, with unparalleled 
meets anticipated the objections made a thousand years 
ater, and avoided the difficulties afterwards discovered ; or shall 
we say that the Syriac Epistles are simply a genuine translation 
of a genuine collection? If we do not adopt the latter alterna- 
tive, we shall be assailed by yet farther difficulties, for we should 
then have to account for the exquisite tact of the Syrian critic in 
selecting the three Epistles, and those only which possessed early 
exiernal testimony. 

We may add one remark on diplomatic transmission; the 
antiquity of the Syriac MSS., and the simple manner in which 
they present three Epistles as a complete collection, must not be 
overlooked. As to the MSS., the three Epistles in Syriac stand 
on a ground far higher than the Greek in any form. This is 
evidence which partakes of the character of internal and of 
external. 

The three Epistles in Syriac stand, in opposition to all the 
others, on a far simpler ground of authentication than very many 
of the undoubted productions of antiquity. 

Mr. Cureton has given the strongest reasons for concluding 
that Origen could not have been acquainted with the Epistle to 
the Smyrnzans ; hence Origen, who was acquainted with loseten 
Epistles, is a witness against the collection mentioned by Euse- 
bius: as a collection it must have come into existence between 
the ages of these two writers. 

It may be said that none of the considerations which have been 
advanced demonstrate that the four other Epistles, mentioned by 
Eusebius, were not written by Ignatius. We admit that Ignatius 
may have written to the Magnesians, Trallians, Philadelphians, 
and Smyrneans; but the admission of this possibility is very 
different from an acknowledgment that the Medicean text of 
these Epistles can have proceeded from the hand of that ancient 
martyr. ‘The difficulties and incongruities involved in the sup- 

osition are insuperable. Besides, the tone and style of those 

Bpistles correspond so accurately with those portions of the other 
three Epistles, whose spuriousness is now demonstrated by both 
internal and external evidence, as to show the same hand and 
mind. 

We may here also state that the grounds on which we long ago 
supposed that those critics were probably right who regarded the 
two Greek recensions as being doth interpolated texts, are not 
applicable to the four Epistles now under consideration. These 
Epistles do not contain any long passages in which the Medicean 
text differs altogether from the longer: there is nothing re- 
sembling the later chapters of the Epistle to the — 
Thus 
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Thus these Epistles, looked at per se, stand on a different ground 
from the well-attested three. 

If Ignatius did write any four Epistles to the four Churches of 
which we are now speaking, we possess no clue by which to dis- 
tinguish what he may have actually written. All that professes 
to be his bears the stamp of such a forger as the writer, who, in 
adding to the Epistle to the Ephesians, took care to give a kind 
of authentication to the forgeries which he contemplated. Had 
the doctrinal treatise, which lote~s close prisoner, and about 
to suffer martyrdom—is made to propose writing, come down to 
us, it would no doubt be as inane and abstract as much of what 
has improperly borne his name. It seems to us, however, that 
the forger turned his thoughts in a new direction, and thus city 
after city was honoured with an Epistle, as if from Ignatius ; 
perhaps this was found a more profitable speculation as to pecu- 
niary patronage. 

In no form, then, can we contemplate these four Epistles as 
genuine until they are presented to us devoid of impossible 
circumstances, and free from passages which we cannot attribute 
to Ignatius. When such a recension is brought to light we may 
consider its claims ; ¢i/7 then we may safely abide by the judg- 
ment which Mr. Cureton has stated and proved in his notes on 
these Epistles.—pp. 326-337. 

Mr. Cureton says but little on the Epistles which bear the 
name of Ignatius but which are not mentioned by Eusebius; he 
leaves the question undetermined whether that Father was 
acquainted with them or not. However, we may be sure that if 
Eusebius were acquainted with the Epistles to the ‘Tarsians, 
Antiochians, Hero, and the Philippians, he must have rejected 
them as spurious. They all contain passages against those who 
assert our blessed Lord to be ‘a mere man,’ QuAds &v9pwmos :4 an 
opinion which, according to Eusebius himself (H. £. v. 28) was 
first maintained by Theodotus the currier, of unenviable notoriety. 
Thus Eusebius Anew that this heresy could not have been opposed 
by the real Ignatius; the other Epistle of the five not mentioned 
by Eusebius, that to Maria of Cassobolita, in which ‘ the blessed 








4 Kal obre Pidds kvOpwros 6 Br ob Kad ev G yeyove Ta wdvta( Tars. vi.) mas ody 5 
TowiTos WidAds &VOpwmos++ GAN obxl Beds Adyos, K.7.A. (ib.) “O TE Pidrddy 
&vOpwrov Adywr Tov Xpiordy ewdpards eotw, K.T.A. (Ant. v.) El tis &vOpwrov 
Wirdv rAeym Tov Kupiov, "lovdaids ear: xpiorontdvos. (Hero ii.) Ei yap wirds 
&vOpwros 5 Kipios, x.7.A. (Philip. v). This Epistle to the Philippians is very 
exact in directions as to fasting on Wednesday and Friday; they are commanded 
to ‘fast twice in the week’ as scrupulously as the Pharisee in our Lord’s Parable. 
On the other hand, ‘ Whoever fasts on the Lord’s day or the Sabbath [7.e. Saturday] 
except the one Paschal Sabbath, he is xpioroxrdvos’!!! A large portion of the Epistle 
(six chapters out of fifteen) are not addressed to the Philippians at all, but are an 
apostrophe to Satan! 
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Pope Linus,’ etc, is spoken of, is little likely to have existed in 
Eusebius’s days. 

It must be remembered that whatever shows that these Epistles 
not mentioned by Eusebius are spurious, weakens thoroughly the 
arguments which might have been alleged in favour of seven in 
the Medicean text, for there they stand on equal grounds of 
authenticity ; and if the authority of the Medicean MS. be given 
up, we may search in vain for any text to be defended even for 
seven Epistles. 

Indeed, the longer Greek text possesses far stronger claims on 
the ground of MS. transmission, than the shorter ; but still, who- 
ever defends seven Epistles, because seven are mentioned by 
Eusebius, has to show where and how they have been transmitted ; 
and he should not assume that by taking part of a collection, of 
which so much is notoriously spurious, he can present precisel 
the Epistles of which Eusebius spoke, and in the state in which 
he knew them. 

Much has been done since the revival of letters in sifting evi- 
dence, and thus rejecting those works which are certainly 
supposititious. Some have feared lest critical care of this kind 
should lead to the rejection of some books of Holy Scripture: 
these fears are wholly groundless; and it is degrading to the 
broad, evident lines of Christian evidence, for such suggestions 
even to be made. ‘The rejection of the mass of Ignatian Epistles 
as spurious, leaves the three in the Syriac version with their 
genuineness all the more evident; there is the same kind of 
contrast as to testimony, as that which exists between the genuine 
books of the New Testament and the profane productions of 
forgers.° is 

We have given a brief review of the points at issue on the 
subject of these Epistles. We must refer to Mr. Cureton’s 
volume as presenting the information fully and satisfactorily. 

Many literary questions have been raised and many points 
have been defended with much ingenuity ; to some it has seemed 
as if there was really much to be said for either side; and yet, 
after the whole discussion has been calmly considered by com- 

etent scholars, no doubt whatever is felt as to the actual result. 
t was thus in the controversy on the Epistles of Phalaris, and 





© Mr. Hussey says, in speaking of the MSS. of the Epistles in Syriac, ‘ No one of 
these three MSS. contains anything positive tending to condemn other Epistles of 
Ignatius, beyond the expressions in the titles, “the Epistles of Ignatius,” or “ the 
three Epistles ” of Ignatius, and in the end of one collection, “here end the Epistles 
of Ignatius.” ’ (p. xiv.) This can hardly be called an argument ; shall we say that 


the MSS. of the four Gospels supply us with statements, that other Gospels are apo- 
cryphal? Mr. Hussey ought first to prove that it is probable that the Syriac trans- 
lator knew of more Epistles. 
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also with regard to the long-defended text 1 John v.7. A 
certain length of time, however, is needed before such a result is 
reached. e expect, however, to see the day when a scholar 
would as soon think of impugning the conclusions of Bentley, 
with regard to the Epistles of iainie as those of Mr. Cureton 
on those of Ignatius. 

We may yet have to notice particulars of this controversy from 
time to time. There are two points, however, not to be called in 
question: Ist. That the genuineness of seven Epistles in the 
Medicean text has not been commonly admitted; and 2ndly. 
That no collection of seven Epistles has been transmitted to us in 
any form. A clear apprehension of these two indubitable points 
might serve to remove encumbrances from the discussion. 








ON THE 


HEBREW POETRY OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


I. Tue sublime nature of Hebrew poetry is acknowledged by all 
who have ears to hear and hearts to feel the melodious harmony 
and the thrilling inspirations of creative verse. Equal, in all the 
higher qualities of the art, with the best productions of ancient 
or modern times, it surpasses all in majesty of subject, in 

andeur of style, in fertility of invention, and intense spirituality. 

0 does it, also, in that fervent devotional spirit, which lies scat- 
tered here and there among the poets of Greece and Rome. The 
bards of Sion, more sublime and spiritual, hear ‘the heavens 
declare the glory of God: and the firmament show his handy 
work ;’ and although ‘there is neither speech nor language,’ 
their voices are heard among them.* 

But while the peculiar grandeur of the inspired poetry of the 
Bible is appreciated even by those who can view it only through 
a translation, the number is very few of those who know that the 
Hebrew language has any other poetry worthy of attention. Yet 
it is a fact that the middle ages are rich in the productions of the 
Jewish muse ; and it is the object of these pages to indicate the 
nature and quality of these productions. 

An eminent orientalist of our own times, Professor Munk of 
Paris, in his interesting ‘ Essay on the Poetry of the Jews during 
the Middle Ages,’ says that at a period when Europe was plunged 
in the darkness of ignorance and barbarism, when senseless wars 








® Psalm xix. 1. and 3. 
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and accumulated horrors of fire and the sword devastated the fairest 
countries of the world; the Hebrew poets of the middle ages 
‘ found in their sufferings that sublime inspiration which charac- 
teristically distinguishes them from Arab writers. Their elegies, 
bearing the very hue of melancholy ; their prayers and odes, 
breathing the purest sentiments of religion and a touching resig- 
nation; their lessons of morality and wisdom, gathered amidst 
tombs and ruins, will find a responsive echo in every feeling 
heart, for they contain thoughts and emotions fit for every 
land and every age.’ He then gives the contents of a poem 
composed in those times, and since received by all Hebrew 
communities, as one of the elegies to be chanted on the 9th day 
of Ab, the anniversary of the destruction of the Temple” and 
city of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. The 9th of Ab is a 
mournful day among the children of Israel, being the anniversary 
of many awful calamities that befel their people on that day. 
By a singular coincidence, too powerfully marked to be called 
accidental, on the first of these several memorable days the people 
revolted against Moses and Aaron ;° on the same day of the same 
month, nine hundred years after that rebellion, Nebuchadnezzar 
burned and destroyed their city and made captives of their leading 
men; and again on the 9th day of Ab, the Romans under Titus 
destroyed their city and sanctuary, fulfilling the prediction of 
the prophet Micah (iii. 12), that Zion should be ‘ ploughed as 
a field, and Jerusalem become heaps, and the mountain of the 
house as the high places of the forest.’ And when, half a century 
later, Bar Chochebas involved his nation in a dreadful calamity, 
by attempting to rescue his country from the abomination of 
paganism, which had been established in Jerusalem by Hadrian, 
it was again on the 9th day of Ab. Taking advantage of the 
indignation of his countrymen, Bar Chochebas proclaimed himself 
Messiah by the aid of the celebrated Rabbi Akiba, and in order 
to accommodate himself to the anger and prejudices of the people, 
spoke of nothing but wars, battles, and triumphs ; the first lesson 
of this pseudo-Messiah being the necessity of a general rising 
against the Romans. He fortified himself and his deluded fol- 
lowers in many places, and chose the city of Better or Bether for 
his seat of empire. Rufus, the governor of Judea, attempted to 
quell these disturbances, but, although he committed great 
cruelties, he did not succeed. Julius Severus, the greatest gene- 
ral of his time, was sent by Hadrian against the Jews, and adopt- 


> « Judah shall fall, oppress’d by grief and shame ; 
And men shall from her ruins know her fame.— Prior. 
© Num. xiv. 1, 2. 
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ing the policy of attacking and cutting them off separately, re- 
duced the whole war to the memorable siege of Bether, the last 
resource and stronghold of Bar Chochebas and his followers. 
The city was stormed and captured, and the blood of the leader 
and of six hundred thousand Jews, of all ages and sexes, glutted 
the inhuman vengeance of Hadrian. 

The 9th day of Ab is, therefore, a day to be remembered by 
the Hebrews, as the anniversary of so many recurring instances 
of divine vengeance against rebellions and crimes, and as such is 
still commemorated with sad and mournful solemnities. 

This poem is entitled ‘ Sion,’ an elegy on the fall of Jerusalem, 
and was written by Rabbi Jehuda Hallevi, who was slain by an 
Arab during his recital of its plaints over the ruins of the sacred 


city. 
tt would be in vain to attempt a description of the eulogiums 
heaped upon this pillar of the medieval Tene poetry, by the 
Rabbins who were his contemporaries, as well as by successive 
critics and commentators. ‘ He alone,’ says one 4 of the ablest 
of his panegyrists, ‘ penetrated into the sanctuary of poesy. The 
gates of heaven had been locked by the grandeur of the empyrean, 
but the genius of Jehuda boldly shattered their bars. How our 
souls are uplifted by the force of his prayers! His love-songs flow 
like dew from his lips, and still throw fire into our hearts. O! 
listen to his elegies ! and the mist of your tears will pour down 
in torrents.’ 
‘ S1on.* 

‘Sion! wilt thou not inquire the fate of thy captive children? 
Art thou insensible to the fervent acclamations which the remnant of 
thy flock send towards thee from all the corners of the earth ? 

* From east to west, from north to south, in exile and in captivity, 
they direct their anxious looks to thee, they pant for hope, and pay to 
thee the tribute of their tears. 

‘ Our tears fall swiftly, like dew upon Mount Hermon: Oh! could 
they water thy dearest hills! When I weep over thy tremendous fall, 
it resembles the howling of jackals; but when I dream of our return 
from bondage, I hear the tuneful accents of the harp; such as on 
festive days accompanied our sacred songs. 

‘ My heart flies towards the house of Gop, and rises into the 
presence of the Creator. Were not heaven’s gates opened here? Did 
not the majesty of our God, on this spot, darken the lustre of the sun 
and stars? Oh that I were permitted to send forth my soul in this 








4 Professor Munk of Paris. 
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place where the spirit of God descended upon his chosen people. 
Thou, O Sion! wert the residence of the eternal King, and now, be- 
hold ! slaves pollute the throne of thy princes. 

‘ Why cannot my spirit hover above the sacred spots, where the 
awful presence of the Deity appeared to thy prophets? Give me but 
wings to carry the fragments of my heart to yonder holy ruins, and I 
would cleave to thy silent rocks. 

‘ My brow should touch thy sacred dust in adoration; and my foot 
should rest upon the tombs of my forefathers. I would contemplate 
the holy cave of Hebron; mine eyes should dwell upon the Mount 
Abarim and upon Mount Hor, whichcover my sainted guides, the 
luminaries of Israel. 

‘ In thy pure air I should breathe the breath of life; in thy plains 
I should inhale the perfume of myrrh; in thy streams I should sip the 
sweets of honey. 

‘ How should I delight in treading barefooted the ruins of thy 
sanctuary, to stand upon the spot where the earth opened to receive 
into her trusty bosom the Ark of the Covenant with its guardian 
cherubim. 

‘ Ah! from my head I could tear the hair that forms its ornament ; 
in my despair I could curse the decree which threw thy adoring sons 
upon an unholy shore. 

* How can I enjoy life when I see thy lions, O Judah, dragged into 
dens by dogs? How can I bear the light of day when it shows me 
vultures feeding upon the dead bodies of thy saints? 

‘ Stay, O cup of my sufferings, but one short moment stay, let me 
repose awhile. My veins are already filled with bitterness; let me 
reflect, although but for a moment, upon Ohola,‘ and I will take thy 
goblet; but one thought upon Oholiba® and I will drink it to the 
dregs. 

a ! crown of beauty ! remember the tender love of thy inhabit- 
ants for thee ; thy happiness filled them with joy, thy reverses filled 
them with grief. From the dark recesses of their prison they incline 
their hearts towards thee, and bow themselves in prayer to thy gates. 

‘ Fear not; thy flocks, dispersed upon the hills, have not forgotten 
their native fold: they unconsciously languish for thy verdant heights, 
and yearn for the shade of thy noble palm-trees. 

‘ What are Sincar and Pathros, in their empty greatness, compared 
to thee? What are their deceiving oracles in the eyes of those who 
know of thy divine Urim and Thummim ? 

‘ Is there a mortal daring enough to enter into comparison with thy 
princes, prophets, Levites, and sacred singers? All empires shall 
vanish and fall ; but thou alone shalt stand unto the end of ages, for 
thou art the dwelling place of the eternal Lord. 

‘ Happy mortal, who could rest under the shelter of thy protecting 
walls! thrice happy mortal who will be present at the dawn of thy 
returning day! He will mingle with the chosen number of thy happy 
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ones, he will rejoice at thy rejoicings, and he will see the pride of thy 
beauty as in the days of thy youth.’ 


These were the last words of the song of Sion’s mourner, whose 
history and connection with the great body of rich and learned 
Jews that flourished in Spain during the time of the Crusades is 
mentioned hereafter. Having composed his elegy, he determined 
in the fiftieth year of his age to eideitake a pilgrimage from the 
heart of Andalusia to the devastated city of Jerusalem, then in 
the possession of the Crusaders, with the intention of reciting it 
upon the ruins which it lamented, eleven hundred years after its 
destruction by Titus. 

When he came in sight of the holy mountain whereon his fore- 
fathers had worshipped the great Jehovah, he rent his clothes, 
ae off his shoes, and entered the holy city barefooted. Thus 

umiliated and with ashes cast upon his head, he commenced 
reciting his elegy in melancholy strains. Completely absorbed by 
his subject, he did not observe that his dress and occupation had 
excited the attention of a mounted Arab; nor did he hear the 
taunts with which the rude horseman commanded him to cease 
his melancholy lamentations. Enraged at the disobedience of the 
enrapt enthusiast, he spurred his horse over the unfortunate 
bard, and trampled him to death. 

In alluding to these memorable ruins, an eminent German® 
philosopher and poet says, ‘ Probably these ruins will still live 
for centuries in the memory of men; millions will still there find 
types for true or imaginary consolation, hopes, presentiments, 

rophecies ; for they are deeply rooted in the very heart of old 
Time, and claim their authority from the instructions of our 
outh.’ 
' It is related in an able work! on ‘ The Customs and Obser- 
vations of the Jews,’ that their celebrated Tanai (teacher) Rabbi 
Akiba ben Joseph (whose connection with their pseudo-Messiah 
Bar Chochebas is mentioned before‘), and some of his disciples, 
were passing the ruins of the temple, a jackal came out from the 
most holy part, where the glory of the Lord had been in times 
past enshrined over the cherubim. The young men began to 
weep bitterly at the sight, but Rabbi Akiba burst into laughter. 
The astonished disciples exclaimed, ‘ Rabbi, why dost thou 
laugh?’ ‘ Why do you weep?’ was his reply. ‘ How can we 
refrain from weeping, they answered, ‘when we see the glorious 
and holy temple of the Lord laid in ashes, the idolatrous heathen 





h Jouann GorTrriED von HerpeER, author of Spirit of Hebrew Poetry and many 
other much admired works. 
i The Hebrew Review, vol. ii. p. 303. © Page 374. 
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lording it over the venerated ruins, and that most sacred spot, 
THE Hoty or Ho iss, where the Lord of the universe deigned 
visibly to dwell—that spot now the abode of unclean animals ! 
How is it possible that the eyes which see this destruction and 
desecration, caused by our own sins and those of our ancestors, 
should abstain from shedding abundant tears, or the oppressed 
bosom from giving vent to its poignant grief?’ 

‘ Aye!’ said the Rabbi, ‘ + Prophet said,™ ‘ The mountain 
of Sion is desolate ; jackals walk upon it:” and ye weep because 
ye have seen this fearful denunciation accomplished. But the 
same prophet has likewise said," “Thus saith the Lord; behold 
I will bring again the captivity and have mercy on his dwelling- 
places ; and the city shall be builded upen her own heap (or ruins), 
and the palace (or Temple of the Lord) shall be restored to its 
former manner. And out of them shall proceed thanksgiving and 
the voice of them that make merry ; cat will multiply them and 
they shall not be few ; I will glorify them and they shall not be 
small. Their childrea also shall be as aforetime, and their 
congregation shall be established before me, and I will punish all 
that oppress them.” ‘Thus, our happy restoration is foretold by the 
same infallible authority that foretold our lamentable degrada- 
tion. And when I behold how strictly and literally the denun- 
ciations of divine justice are accomplished, I rejoice to think that 
the promises of divine mercy will not be less strictly and literally 
fulfilled.’ 

For ages preceding this period the learned Jews had greatly 
neglected the pure Biblical Hebrew of their forefathers, and it 
had ceased to be a vernacular language among them. With all 
their pious care to preserve the purity of the sacred text, their 
writings abounded in Chaldaisms, faulty grammar, and corrupt 
Hebrew. Hence arises the difference between the Biblical and 
the Rabbinical Hebrew, and the necessity of a dictionary for each 
dialect. 

But in the splendid period? of Jewish literature, a spirit of 
reform arose among the Rabbis. Many of them, particularly 
the celebrated Maimonides, wrote their ethics,’ their commentaries 
on the Scriptures, their poetry in the rich, beautiful, copious and 
mellifluent language of the Arabians, translated by them or their 
disciples into Rabbinical Hebrew for general use. This period 
was among the most palmy days of Arabian and Rabbinical 

oetry. 
* The Rabbis began now to be patriotically ashamed of their 





m Lamentations v. 18. « Jeremiah xxx, 18 et seq. 
© The beginning of the twelfth century. 
P PIN NID Mescheth Aboth, the Ethics of the Fathers. 
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neglect of their mother-tongue and of allowing the language of 
the descendants of Hagar to surpass that of the children of Sarah. 
They made many and great efforts to restore the barbarous He- 
brew, then in use, to its native purity, but at the same time could 
not avoid introducing many of the elegancies and grammatical 
niceties of the Arabian language into their own. ‘They fet- 
tered,’ says Professor Munk, ‘ the soaring genius of their writers 
by rules too rigid, particularly by adapting to their own,’ that is, 
the Biblical, ‘ Hebrew, which consisted altogether of no more 
than about six thousand words, the strictness barely applicable to 
the rich Arab language. Still the good effects were immense 
which their endeavours produced on the Hebrew students, whose 
admiration of the Arabian language had been carried to the bane- 
ful extreme of creating a contempt for the Bible.’ 

The eminent Rabbi Al-Charisit complains in strong terms 
of the corruptions which had arisen from the readiness with 
which the Jews had deserted the language of their ancestors to 
offer incense at the shrine of strange gods. He says, ‘ A feelin 
of jealousy, but of no ignoble kind, seized my soul, when i 
saw wisdom turning away from us; when I beheld the lovely 
children, the fruit of Hagar, and compared them with the sterility 
of Sarah. Then,’ according to the words* of this Hebrew poet 
and critic, ‘ Sarah, hitherto simple and chaste, decked herself 
out with all the worthless pomp of Hagarene ornaments—allite- 
ration, assonance, rhyme, and prosody, with all the niceties of 
Arabian appendages ;—in short, the whole formidable retinue 
which attended the Musselman style, are forced upon the language 
of the Hebrews.’ 

How forcibly do these complaints of the spirit of innovation, or 
of improving the pure text of the law and the ay hets, by com- 
mentators, explainers, and perplexers among the Rabbis, ethical 
fathers, and ‘Talmudists, among the Jews, remind us of a similar 
complaint made by a learned and pious‘ doctor of the Anglican 
Church against ‘ the triflings of many of the later schoolmen, who 
promoted a petty interest of a family, or an unlearned opinion 
with great earnestness, but added nothing to Christianity but 
trouble, scruple, and vexation.’ To purify the Bible from the 
legends of the overwhelming Talmudists, and to cleanse the 
Gospel from the fables of the Romanists," would simplify theology 





* In his Tach-kemoni, written about A.D. 1210. 

* See his seven rules or points of poetry hereafter, page 384. 

* Bishop Jeremy Taylor in the preface to his inimitable Life of Christ, sec. 42. 

« «Nihil autem magis congruit cum hominis natura quam Christi philosophia 
que pen nihil aliud agit quam ut naturam collapsam sue restituat innocentie,’— 
Erasmus, in xi. cap. Matt. 
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and be the restitution and perfection of the religion of nature. 
The Talmudists are the Papists of Judaism, as the Papists are 
the Talmudists of Christianity; both professing their schools to 
be loving mothers, but so overgrown and weighty are they that 
they have overlain their children. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries of the Christian era, 
when Arabian literature had reached its zenith, was also the 
period when the divine = of poetry arose among the Rabbis ; 
and a considerable list of their poets of those days attests their 
excellence. One only of them need be named in this brief sketch 
of the subject, to prove how excellent were their works. 

The youthful Salomon ben Gabirol, says our preceding authority 
(Professor Munk), excelled chiefly in the ode. His fertile muse 
sang the wonders of nature and the motions of the heavenl 
spheres. Inhis ‘ Kethur Malchuth’ (Heavenly Crown), he has le 
a poetical summary of the Aristotelian cosmology. The adoration 
paid to the Stagyrite, in those days, by the Arabian and Jewish 
schoolmen is everywhere perceptible ; and even when ben Gabirol 
raised his contemplations to the God of Israel, he could not abstain 
from indirectly offering his homage to the idol of his age. A simi- 
lar homage was paid to this great philosopher by the Christian 
schoolmen in the twilight of the middle ages, who raised the 
ethnic casuist to the dignity of umpire between the Athanasian 
orthodoxy and the Arian heresy, and make him a judge over St. 
Paul, and second only to Christ himself. A recent historian of 
the period in question says, that to Aristotle the Papists added St. 
Augustin, selecting the most thorny and disputable points of the 
pagan and the Christian as the ground-work of the art of rea- 
soning, and pithily observes that this was not the art of reasoning, 
but the art of abusing reason. For instance, they discussed the 
interior construction of Paradise, as if it were as accessible and as 
well known as Windsor Castle; whether Jesus Christ ascended 
into heaven in his clothes, and whether his body as administered 
in the sacrament is clothed or unclothed! Surely nothing in the 
Talmud can surpass these Christian casuists, nor prove the ne- 
cessity of abandoning the dogmas of such teachers, by those who 
weil read the law and the prophets, and the gospel, which is 
the accomplishment of both in purity and truth. Well is it for 
this enlightened age that we require neither Talmuds, Fathers, 
nor philosophers to strengthen the light of Holy Scripture, which 
those may read who run. 

As a fair specimen of the ideas which prevail in the poems of 





* M. Capefigue, in his Histoire de Philippe-Auguste. ‘Ouvrage couronné par 
l'Institut. 4 vols. 8vo., Paris, 1830. 
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ben Gabirol, the following lines taken from Professor Munk’s 
Essay may suffice :— 

‘Chase thy cares from thee, my afflicted soul! why should the ad- 
versities of this world afflict thee ? 


‘ Soon will thy frail covering repose in the tomb, and all will be 
forgotten. 


‘Man is a vine, and Death the vintager, who carefully watches 
when the fruit is ripe for gathering. ° 

‘ Time is short, the road is long; forget thy troubles, think but of 
the grave, and fear nought but the day of judgment.’ 


The poet was gathered to the vintage at the blooming age of 
thirty. He fell under the dagger of an assassin, who, it was 
generally believed, was driven to this execrable deed by jealousy 
at the superior talent of his victim. 

The sad death of this youthful poet was no less afflictive to his 
people than was the walk end of the older enthusiast, the before- 
mentioned Rabbi Jehuda. When the news of the sage’s death 
reached home it appalled all his friends in Spain; his son-in-law, 
Ebn Ezra, whose romantic marriage with the great poet’s daugh- 
ter is mentioned hereafter,” sanctified his memory with a poet’s 
offering. An extract from it will serve as a specimen’ of the 
hyperbolical language used by the most elegant writers of that 
day :— 

‘If my tears flowed according to the immensity of my grief, no 
man could find a resting place for his foot ;* but as the covenant of 
the Lord rose above the waters of Noah; so He also hath showed a 
rainbow upon my tears.’ 


Every description of poetry is to be found in that of the Hebrew 
nation, from songs of Sion, and those which they sang in strange 
lands, wherein these 

‘ Tribes of the wandering foot and weary breast’” 


hanged their harps upon the trees and wept by the rivers of 
Babylon, in soft elegiac strains, laments for Judah, to love-ditties, 
wine-songs, and facetiz. 

During these ages, when the study of war and arms superseded 





Y Vide posted, p. 386. * From Professor Munk’s essay. 
® This Hebrew hyperbole is almost equalled in an Italian extravaganza by 
Mrs. Thicknesse, the accomplished and beautiful author of Biographical Sketches 
of Literary Females of the French Nation, to the beautiful Lady Coventry :— 
‘Se tutti gli alberi del mondo 
Fossaro penne 
Il cielo fosse carta, 
Il mare inchiostro, 
Non basterenne a discrivere 
La minima parte delle vostre perfezzione.’ 
> Byron. E 
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literary pursuits in Europe, the Jews had schools and colleges of 
learning in Africa, Syria, and Asia Minor, among which those of 
Damascus, Rhodes, Aleppo, and Alexandria were the most cele- 
brated—in Spain, those of Arragon, Navarre, Castile, Catalonia, 
Saragossa, Burgos, Cordova, Toledo, Tarragona, Lucena, which 
was the nursery, and places of minor note, all governed and fre- 
quented by the greatest men among the Spanish Jews — in 
France there were similar establishments at Provence, Montpelier, 
Narbonne, Lunel, Marseilles, and Troyes. In Italy, Mantua, 
Lucca, and others. 

Among the learned and poetical Jews of this interesting period 
were R. R. Isaac Alphes, Salomon Gabriol Al-Charizi, Jehuda 
Hallevi, Ebn Ezra, David Kimchi, Maimonides, Nachmanides, 
Rabenu Beckai, Badrashi, Isaac Lateph, and a long list of others, 
celebrated in every species of Oriental literature. 

Many of these eminent persons rank high as philosophers, 
philologists, physicians, and astronomers; some were excellent 
mathematicians, and many of them were highly gifted poets. 
For five centuries‘ did these eminent men support in Spain a cha- 
racter for learning and civilization scarcely to be paralleled in 
modern history. Many of them cultivated and promoted the 
study of Arabian literature at the expense of their native Hebrew, 
and occasioned a schism among the Rabbis which was warmly 
supported on both sides. 

The literature of the Arabians at this period, and their ardent 
pursuit of Greek ie, had been long transplanted into Spain 
by the Moors. When Bagdad was on the decline, the wealthy 
and influential caliphs of the Ommiade dynasty invited the greatest 
of the Arabian literati into Spain. They selected Cordova for 
their residence, and pursued their studies in philosophy, chemistry, 
mathematics, poetry, and other branches of elegant and useful 
learning, for more than two centuries, till their expulsion from 
Spain: hence arises the similarity between the Hebraic and 
Arabic poetry of these ages. 

The , a of France, Poland, and Germany in the middle ages, 
on the contrary, despised profane knowledge, and looked upon all 
who cultivated poetry, philosophy, or any branch of human know- 
ledge, except the Talmud, as frivolous triflers, who abused the time 
and talents which God had given them, and branded them with 
the epithets Epicurean and infidel. As stated by the late Mr. 
D’Israeli, ‘ The Israelites in Poland and Germany live with all 
the restriction of their ceremonial law, in an insulated state; 
and are not always instructed in the language of the country 
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of their birth:’ so was it in the middle ages, which was the 
cause of the superiority in literature and arts of the Jews in 
Spain and Africa. 

One instance among many will suffice to prove the influence 
and learning of the Jews in this period. The great talents of 
Rabbi Isaac, ben Jacob, ben Baruch, ben Akalia (such were his 
names and pedigree), in every branch of science, particularly in 
astronomy, gained him the friendship of Abil-Cassem ebn Abad, 
called Al-mothamad (the mathematician), king of Seville, who 
appointed him to a high and confidential employment in his 
household. He became also chief Rabbi to the Jewish community 
in Seville. These dignities he held for nearly twenty years, 
until the victories of Joseph ben Taschfin, king of Morocco, put 
anend to the royal dynasty of Seville, which, together with all 
Moorish Spain, was subjugated by the Africans. Rabbi Isaac found 
an asylum in Granada, where he pursued his studies till his death 
in 1094. 

Among the celebrated men of this period was Rabbi Abraham 
ben Dioz, the nephew and pupil of Rabbi Baruch. His fame as 
an historian is preserved by his ‘ ANNALS,’ to which his successors 
are chiefly indebted for their knowledge of the men and events of 
those days. 

The intention of this dissertation is to select the poets from 
their illustrious colleagues in other branches of literature, and to 
those it will be confined. Among the greatest poets and critics 
of this period was Rabbi Jenupa Hattevi, already mentioned. 
He was born about a.p. 1100, of rich and pious parents, and 
descended from a family celebrated for its virtues and learning. 
Possessed of great natural abilities, and educated in his paternal 
home with the greatest care, he entered the Jewish college at 
Lucena, when that institution was in its most palmy state, and 
boasted of a host of masters and disciples of the highest character. 
Rabbi Salomon ben Gabirol was then the greatest poet and master 
of his art of the day. He reared many pupils of distinguished 
excellence, whom he instructed by means of melodious verse ; and 
at the same time imprinted on their minds a knowledge of and 
love for their duties, through the means of sublime didactic poetry 
and inspiring odes. None of his pupils ever equalled their master 
until the youthful Jehuda took up the inspired pen of his teacher. 

The masterly productions of Hallevi soon became admired, and 
were universally allowed to surpass the best productions of his 
great prototype, whose footsteps he closely followed. His wealth 
afforded him leisure to correct his poems and to give them that 
degree of finished perfection that the laws of prosody require and 
his learning enabled him to bestow. ‘ He lett all other Hebrew 
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poets far behind him,’ writes the most? eminent Hebrew critic of 
his day, ‘ and exhausted the fulness of poetic treasure. His odes 
abound in loftiness and fire ; in his elegies a strain of soft melan- 
choly and tender lamentation seizes upon the soul and compels 
the sympathetic tears to flow; his similes strike the mind by 
their appositeness ; his style by its clearness and the lucid arrange- 
ment of his subject ; and on every line he writes, the most sublime 
philosophy, the most profound knowledge of the world and of 
mankind, and the most ardent love of truth have stamped their 
impress, so that he satisfies every demand that can be made upon 
the poet.’ 

The high demands which this great critic makes upon the poet, 
and which he asserts that HALLEvi has satisfied in full, he has 
embodied in seven articles, which will not only give a general view 
of the state of poetry among the Jews in the middle ages, but may 
fairly be called— 


* At-Cuarizi’s Art oF Porrry.® 


‘J. The poet must abstain from every barbarism of expression, and 
maintain his language in the highest purity. 

‘If he neglects this rule he will resemble the Greek Jews, who disfigure the 
purity of their poems by mixing Grecian weeds among their Hebrew flowers. 

‘ II. He must pay strict attention to the metre, so that his syllables 
be not sometimes long and sometimes short, without any attention to 
quantity. 


‘If he neglects to observe this, he will resemble those modern poets, who, 
ignorant of the art of versification, sometimes lengthen and sometimes shorten 
their lines in the most irregular manner, producing verses which grate upon the 
practised ear, and atford no pleasure to the common reader. 


‘III. The subject of his poem must be fixed and uniform, worthy 
of the poet’s ardour, and instructive to mankind. 

‘The Babylonians wrote verses which, on account of their frivolity, are alto- 
gether worthless. 

‘IV. The poet must write in a clear and lucid manner, free from 
every kind of obscurity or confusion of language. 

‘The French Jews write with such total disregard of perspicuity, that their 
poems require commentators to expound them, and their meaning is lost to the 


general reader, 

‘'V. The poet must be a perfect master of the language in which 
he writes ; and as he must in no case sacrifice sense to sound, so must 
he likewise be careful not to violate the rules of syntax or offend 
against grammatical correctness. 


‘ The great fault of the Jewish poets of Damascus is, that they altogether lose 
sight of grammar and correctness of expression. Among these Damascene scribblers, 





4 Rabbi Judah ben Salomon, ben Al-Hophni, called Al-Charizi, whose Tach- 
kemoni, written in 1210, displays a curious mixture of didactic, satiric, and 


facetious compositions. Professor Munk on the Hebrew Poetry of the Middle Ages. 
¢ Al-Charizi, in Tach-kemoni, cap. xviii. 
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there is one Rabbi Isaac ben Baruch, whose poems are, in a manner, composed of 
broken, disjointed fragments, and form nothing but patchwork. They are like chaff 
without corn. His idiom is barbarous, his flow of language resembles bitter waters, 
his poetic ardour chills the mind of the reader by its icy influence. His heroes 
are cowards, his men are women, his saints debauchees ; every line is faulty. He 
relied upon the opinion of his flatterers, although they were incapable of judging 
whether he rejoices or weeps, whether he sings or brays. 

‘ VI. The poet must not submit his labours to the world in a crude 
and imperfect state, but must previously bestow the greatest attention 
on revising and correcting what he has written. 

‘ Nothing is more ridiculous than to present the world with the untimely abor- 
tions of a hollow brain. 


‘VII. Nor must he force all that he has written on the attention 
of his readers. 


‘ He must exercise both taste and judgment in selecting only the best, as fit to 
meet the public eye; as he cannot expect that all his writings should be equally 
perfect. 

‘ These seven points are the prime requisites on which the poet 
must fix his mind. He must remember that he submits his works to 
all classes of readers ; to those unlearned in the poetic art, as weil as 
to qualified connoisseurs. It must, therefore, be his object to satisfy 
the general reader by the elegance of his language, the learned by the 
value and importance of the subject on which he writes; and the 
connoisseur by strict attention to correctness and the rules of art. 
The poems of Rabbi Salomon ben Gabirol are in part open to censure, 
because they only satisfy the learned, but leave the mind of the general 
reader unmoved.’ 


The fame of Rabbi Abraham ben Meir, Ebn Ezra, best known 
by his two last names, a native of Toledo, who married the fair 
daughter of Hallevi, surpassed even that of his highly-gifted 
father-in-law. He was a perfect master of the Hebrew and 
Arabic languages, was unfettered by the scholastic trammels of the 
times; he bowed not to the name of Aristotle, the idol of his 
brother schoolmen, and advanced beyond them all in a true 
understanding of the holy Scriptures, of which he is reckoned by 
the Jews to be the most luminous commentator. 

The marriage of Ebn Ezra withthe rich and lovely daughter 
of Jehuda Hallevi was as romantic as a poet could desire. Pre- 
vious to Hallevi’s fatal pilgrimage to Jerusalem, he felt a desire 
to see his only child, a daughter, beautiful in person, accomplished 
in mind and manners, then verging upon womanhood, and heiress 
to his great wealth, given in marriage to a suitable husband. 
The impatience of his wife to hasten the accomplishment of this 
object before he departed on his perilous expedition, sometimes 
urged at unseasonab'e times and with undue importunities, 
caused the exasperated Rabbi to make a solemn vow that he 
would give his daughter in marriage to the first unmarried 
Israelite 
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Israelite who should present himself to him on the morrow. 
The next day Ebn Ezra, in his travelling dress, entered the 
school, and reverentially greeted the Rabbi Jehuda, who was 
ere with his person, although his fame had reached 
lim. 

The hospitable Rabbi, as was his custom, entertained the tra- 
veller, and desired him to make his house his home, during his 
sojourn in Lucena. Jehuda’s wife started with surprise when she 
beheld the homely garb and humble exterior of the young Israelite, 
but her more discerning lord soon discovered that his young 
inmate was highly gifted by nature, and was possessed of manly 
virtues, goodness of heart, and a lively imagination. ‘These 
qualities won the hearts of both father and daughter; but the 
pride of the mother was wounded, and she exerted all her con- 
jugal eloquence to induce her husband not to bestow their 
daughter upon a poor and obscure youth, whose mental and cor- 
poreal wants were to be supplied by her husband’s charity. All 
her tears and entreaties could prevail no farther than to obtain a 
promise that he would superintend the youth’s education and not 
grant him their daughter until he had proved himself worthy of 
such a treasure. 

The young student commenced his studies with the rudiments 

of the sciences as if he had been a mere tyro, under the zealous 
care of Rabbi Jehuda, who expressed his satisfaction and astonish- 
ment at the rapidity of his progress. The pupil, who had per- 
ceived from the first that his presence occasioned some embarrass- 
ment in the family, had resolved to conceal his name and acquire- 
ments uatil he should discover the cause. 
. One evening when Rabbi Jehuda had remained in his study 
a longer time than usual, and had not taken his seat at the 
supper-table till after many messages had been sent to him, his 
pupil ventured respectfully to inquire the reason, but received 
an evasive but kind answer. ‘The mistress of the mansion went 
to her husband’s study, and returned witlf an Hebrew poem that 
he had not finished transcribing, as the concluding lines in the 
draught did not satisfy him. ‘If thou art worthy to be the fa- 
vourite disciple of Rabbi Jehuda Hallevi,’ she said, giving him 
the manuscript, ‘ complete what he has begun.’ Ebn Ezra took 
the poem with a smile, perused it, took a pen, made a few cor- 
rections, and completed the concluding stanza in so masterly a 
manner, that the Rabbi had scarcely perused it than he raptur- 
ously embraced him, and exclaimed, ‘ Assuredly thou must be 
the famous poet, the young Ebn Ezra! and most welcome art 
thou to be my son-in-law.’ 

Some years after this happy event Rabbi Ebn Ezra undertook 
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a scientific tour through Europe. He visited England, France, 
Germany, Italy, and Greece. In Rome, where he was received 
with the greatest respect by both Jews and Christians, he pro- 
longed his stay and profited greatly by the rich literary treasures 
of the Vatican. During his residence in the Eternal City, he 
wrote, among other works, his celebrated book non (Hema- 
onim), a grammatical work, about the year 1167. During a 
sojourn in Rhodes, at that time the seat of a celebrated Jewish 
college, he wrote his commentaries on the book of Daniel. Whilst 
at Tiberias he held long and frequent conferences with the 
masoretic doctors on the text of the holy Scriptures. On his 
return from Palestine he resided several years in Italy, engaged 
in literary labours. He wrote his commentaries on the Penta- 
teuch at Lucca: but one of his greatest productions miny ;wbn 
(eleshun tsechoth) ‘the Beauty of Diction,’ which gives the He- 
brew student similar aid and instruction that Quintilian does 
to the Latin, he wrote at Mantua, about the year 1172. 

Among the testimonials borne to the writings of this eminent 
critic, philosopher, and poet, the celebrated Maimonides, of whom 
the Jews say that ‘ from Moses (their lawgiver) unto Moses 
(Maimonides) there arose none like Moses,‘ recommended the 
study of Ebn Ezra’s writings to his disciples; particularly in a 
long and affectionate letter of exhortation to his son Rabbi Abra- 
ham, acknowledging that he was himself greatly indebted to 
them for the clear views they had given him of many obscure 
passages in the sacred Scriptures. 

Ebn Ezra continued his travels until a late period of his life, 
and died at Rhodes, in the seventy-fifth year of his age. His last 
words prove that his religious feelings and mental tranquillity 
remained with him till his last moments ; for in addressing his 
friends, he said, in allusion to the departure of the Patriarch 
Abraham from Haran, * ‘ And Abram was seventy and five years 
old when he departed out of this world of wrath,’ playing upon 
the word jin Haran, which, by the addition of one letter, he 
altered into jn haraun, ‘ wrath.’ 

His writings are very numerous, but many of them are still 
only in manuscript. A learned writer in an Anglo-Hebraic® 
periodical enumerates twenty-eight distinct works by this author : 
among which are his beautiful lines on the game of chess, which 
have been often translated, and are universally known and 
admired. 
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There are too many Hebrew poets of the middle ages, whose 
names are held in honour among the Jews, to be even named in 
the narrow limits set to this disquisition. Yet, although their 


_ great Maimonides did not produce any great poetical works, he 


was so mixed with all the literature, both Hebrew and Arabian, 
that a few lines must be devoted to him. 

Notwithstanding the clouds which so often obscured the horizon 
of the Israelites in this interesting period of their history, they did 
not forget the words of the wisest of their sages, that’ ‘ there is 
a time to weep and a time to laugh; a time to mourn and a time 
to dance ;’ for at intervals the melancholy and generally grave 
Rabbis cast off the garments of mourning, and in festive robes 
sang lays of love and entwined their epigrammatic sayings with 
Jocose playing upon words; and, at times, they even ventured 
on facetie, which, says Professor Munk, the reader is astonished 
to meet with in the sacred tongue. 

One* of the leaders of the armies of the Sultan Noureddin, 
became acquainted with Maimonides in Africa, where he sought 
shelter from his persecutors in Spain. He took him into his service, 
nominally as his physician, but really as his confidential friend 
and adviser. He was subsequently elevated to the same distinc- 
tion in the service of Saladin. 

His greatest work os\299 mm (Moreh Han-nebuchim) ‘ the 
teacher of the perplexed,’ or ‘the guide to the erring,’ was written 
in Arabic under the name of Delalath Haizim, between the years 
1185 and 1194, which he translated into Hebrew for the use of 
his countrymen. ‘This eminent critic, philosopher, commentator, 
and linguist, died in 1204 or 1205, universally lamented as one 
of the greatest men of the Hebrew nation. 

The fierce controversy that arose about this period between the 
French Talmudists who contemned all profane knowledge, and 
the philosophical Jews of the Arabian and Spanish schools, 
furnishes another™ instance of the fondness for playing on 
words that characterized the Jews of this period. One of the 
disputants on the sacred side, Rabbi David Kimchi, had written 
a mild expostulatory epistle to Rabbi Jehuda Al-Phacar, one of 
the leaders of the philosophical sect; he replied to the mild 
rebukes of Rabbi David in a harsh and insulting manner. The 
remonstrant having begun his missive with"—‘ Behold I stand 
forth as the antagonist (in Hebrew ow, satan) of the promoters 
of disturbance and disunion,’ Rabbi Jehuda pounced like an 
angry lion upon the equivocal word Satan, turned it against the 





' Eccles. iii. 4. * Fadl Abd-Errahim ben Al-Baisam. 
™ See the last words of Rabbi Ebn Ezra, p. 387. 
» Ep. IL, R. David ad R. Judam. 
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mild Rabbi David, replying,® ‘ The Lord rebuke thee, Satan!’ 
and that ‘ David was the youngest’ of his opponents; two quo- 
tations from Holy Writ, but which in Hebrew form the following 
rhyming couplet :— 
yown 73 AVA “y3 
yop SA WNT 
‘ Enoer Jehovah bek he- Satan 
David heva ha-ketan! 


If the Greeks boast of their Homer who sang of the wrath of man, 
the Romans of their Virgil, who celebrates a haughty demon’s 
unrelenting hate, the Hebrews boast no less of their psalmists 
and other sweet singers of Sion, who struck their harps and sang 
praises to the tender mercies and love of the Almighty Creator 
towards his creatures—a God who hates nothing that he has 
made. ‘This is the greatest pride and honour of their nation ; 
but they boast also of one of more modern times, the middle 
ages, who, from the circumstance of having taken the same sub- 
ject, pry }3 (Gan Eden) Paradise for his poem, has been called 
the *‘ Hebrew Dante.’ 

Professor Lozati, of Mantua, the author of the article whence 
this account is taken, says that accident placed in his possession 
several ancient Hebrew manuscripts, collected at Leghorn. 
Among them he found, to his great surprise, an epic poem, called 
boymn spp ( Sepher Tehikel), ‘The Book of the Temple,’ by Rabbi 
Moses di Rieti. On perusing it Professor Lozati was astonished 
to find the work replete with poetic beauty and merit. The more 
he read, the more was he struck with the resemblance between 
this poem and the Divina Commedia; not only with respect to 
the purity and elegance of the language and the depth of thought 
and strength of expression, but also with the subject, which is 
identically the same as the Paradiso of Dante. Rieti’s style is 
like that of the father of Italian poetry, is often obscure, so much 
so at times as to convey to the mind a meaning beyond that 
which meets the eye. 

The poem is divided into eight books, which together contain 
one thousand and twelve stanzas of ten hexameter lines in each. 
The author has added notes illustrative of his subject, which 
contains much curious and valuable information respecting the 
numerous sages and great men whom he celebrates. Unlike the 
great Florentine, who confines himself to the great men of his 
own generation, he sings of departed saints and sages, of the 
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souls of good and virtuous men, who in their blissful abodes pass 
before him and acquaint him with their deeds, their sufferings, 
and their rewards. 

Signor Lozati has fixed the period when this little-known poet 
flourished, for in one of his notes, he says—‘ Rabbi Moses Mai- 
monides was the father of Rabbi Abraham, whose son was Rabbi 
Obadiah, the father of Rabbi David, whose two sons were made 
captives and reduced to slavery: this happened in our youth.’ 
From this observation, Professor Lozati arrives at the period when 
di Rieti lived. For Rabbi Abraham, he says, held the office of 
his father the great Maimonides about the year of the world 4970 
(A.D. 1210), and, from the ordinary course of events, he assumes 
that Rabbi Obadiah was born before the year 5000 (a.p. 1240), 
and that the sons of Rabbi David were carried into captivity 
about the year 5100 (a.v. 1340), and concludes, from other 
similar calculations, that ‘The Temple’ of Rieti was written 
about 5160 (a.p. 1400). 

Lozati was very anxious to know whether any of the Jewish 
critics or historians mention this author, but found him noticed only 
by Rabbi Gedaliah ben Joseph Jachija, author of the nbapn ndvhy 
(Shelesheleth He-cabala), ‘ The Chain of Tradition.’ This his- 
torian says that ‘ Rabbi Moses di Rieti wrote a poem on the 
history of tradition; but as he did not pay due attention to 
chronological order, I have been able to avail myself of his assist- 
ance to a very limited degree.’ Lozati concludes his very inte- 
resting paper on this curious literary discovery by saying, ‘ This 
is all I can find recorded of this illustrious poet, and I therefore 
feel happy and grateful that it has pleased Providence to afford 
me the means of making known to my brethren, the house of 
Israel, that the first poet who emulated Dante in the glorious 
career he had opened was a Jew, and that, as our language is 
rich in precious works on every science and branch of knowledge, 
it has likewise — an epic poem worthy to rank among the 
most distinguished of any age or country.’ 

Professor Lozati has done his brethren great and good service 
by his announcement ; let him also do the world another and a great 
act by giving a copy and a version of a portion, if not of the 
whole poem, which would be an addition to general public litera- 
ture. A few stanzas of the original Hebrew hexameters would 
aid in dispelling the mystery of Hebrew rhythm and metre, 
which has so long perplexed the learned world. 

In the preceding pages* honourable mention has been made of 








* Dante was born at Florence, A.D. 1265, and died at Ravenna in 1321. 
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the Hebrew poet Salomon ben Gabirol, not only as a teacher, but 
as a master in lyric poetry. His untimely death was briefly men- 
tioned in page 381. He was slain by an Arabian, or, according 
to some historians, a Jewish merchant, who, jealous of his great 
talents and reputation and the fortune that awaited him, murdered 
him in his thirtieth year, and buried his body in his (the assassin’s) 
garden. The discovery of the murder and the murderer plainly 
shows the retributive justice of Providence. It is said that close 
to the spot where the body of the murdered poet had been buried 
there stood a young date-tree, which suddenly and before the 
usual age began to bear fruit. This rare precocity attracted the 
attention of the Arabs, and the owner of the garden was sum- 
moned to appear before the emir to explain the cause. Alarmed 
and confused, the murderer admitted the fact that it was caused 
by the burial and decomposition of a human body, which was 
disinterred and found to be that of Rabbi ben Gabirol. He then 
confessed his crime, and was hanged upon the very tree that had 
caused his detection. 

The style of his poetry has been already shown.' The follow- 
ing prose version of an elegy, written in mournful remembrance 
of the destruction of Jerusalem, is a good specimen of the more 
solemn style. It is, as well as that mentioned in page 377, re- 
ceived by all Israelite communities as one of the elegies to be 
chanted on the 9th day of Ab, the anniversary of four“ great and 
terrific national calamities. 

The poet selects for his text or motto the 16th verse of the 
1st chapter of the Lamentations of Jeremiah :— 


‘ For these things I weep; mine eye, mine eye runneth down with 
water, 

‘ Alas! these sacred ruins are the result of our sins, which we 
expiate this day with floods of tears; and every yearI give vent to my 
grief by mournful lamentations. 

‘ My heart is broken; for me no comfort lives. 

‘ Where are there sufferings equal to mine! O listen to the dread- 
ful tale of two scions of the stock of Aaron, whose memory consumes 
my bosom like a devouring fire; and every year I give vent to my 
grief by mournful lamentations. 

‘Two lords among the strangers had carried away as captives the 
son and daughter of Ismael the High Priest. One of the nobles said to 
the other, “‘ Among the captives of Sion, I have chosen a maiden clad in 
purple, bright as the moon and fair as Kezia and Jemima.”* “ And 
I,” replied the other, “ have arrived from the conquest of Jerusalem, 
where I won a bright-eyed slave, shining like the sun in the middle 
of the horizon. Let us join the handsome couple; they will give us 
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children whose brilliancy will excel the brightness of the stars.” Still 
these words ring in my ears. O see my affliction, see my torn vest- 
ments ; for ever I give vent to my grief by mournful lamentations. 

‘ Both the lords consented, and shut up their captives at night in 
the nuptial chamber. The virtuous pair felt the agony of fear. O 
night of woe, when the hymeneal torch was quenched in tears. 

‘ And the betrothed youth sighed, “ Shall a descendant of Aaron 
embrace a slave?” and the daughter of Jochabee, desolate in grief, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Shall I clasp a bondsman to my breast? Ifthe Lord of 
heaven has pronounced this decree, then stay, ye spheres, your celestial 
chords, and join, with voices of terror, in the cry of my despair.” 

‘ The dawn of morning found them thus apart. They glanced at 
each other, recognised their well-known kindred features, and flew 
into each other’s arms. “ It isthou, my brother!” ‘ I have thee, my 
sister!” Their voices choked, their hearts beat, their souls inter- 
mingled, and they flew together into the regions of bliss. 

‘In a vision of the night, the former of the two appeared to Jere- 
miah, and then the spirit of holiness spoke through the prophet: for 
them I weep! And every year Israel gives vent to her pain by 
mournful lamentations.’ 


Among the distinguished Hebrew poets of this age, whose names 
have been already mentioned, none rank higher in every depart- 
ment of literature than Rabbi Isaac ben Jacob Alphes. He was 
born at Kalah Haman, in the kingdom of Fez. On occasion of 
some disputes with his brethren, he left his native country about 
the year 1089, and accompanied Joseph ben Taschfin, king of 
Morocco, on his expedition into Spain. He resided some time in 
Seville, subsequently in Cordova, and finally settled at Lucena, 
and became chief rabbi of the Jewish community in Seville. 
Under his guidance and that of his immediate predecessors, 
Rabbies Isaac ben Geath and Isaac ben Alkalia, whose great 
learning and lamented death are mentioned before,Y the school 
at Lucena became famed, and held a distinguished rank among 
the Jewish seats of learning of that day. 

In addition to his acknowledged eminence in Biblical and rab- 
binical literature, being at the head of the Talmudical school, he 
was well versed in that of Greece and in other branches of profane 
learning. He surpassed all his contemporaries in fame as well as 
influence, and died, universally respected and regretted, at the 
advanced age of fourscore years and ten, at Lucena, where he 
was buried. 

He is the author of a great work known and celebrated under 
the name of Al-Phesi, or ‘Mahariph, a word compounded from the 
initials of his name ; which contains a compendium and illustra- 
tion of the Talmud. 

The following translation of the inscription on his monument, 
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which is still preserved, shows the high estimation in which he was 
held, and will also afford a curious specimen of the style of that 
period :*— 
‘ WRITE with a pen of steel on a diamond tablet-— 
‘ To perpetuate the memory of our loss, 

That the remotest generations may mourn, 

And all our descendants weep for him. 

Tell them, the Fountain of Wisdom lieth here 

Buried and concealed. Man gropes about in darkness. 


Come, ye daughters of Sion, weep and mourn, 
Mourn for him, with bitter lamentations : 
For this tomb is the cause of your grief. 
Here lieth the Ark of the covenant, broken, 
And the tables of testimony shattered into fragments ! 


‘ Here lieth enshrined, the chief of chiefs, the prince of saints, the 
teacher of the wise ; the divine philosopher and sage, Rabbi ben Jacob 
Al-phes,’ ete. 


The custom of celebrating the praises of heroes, by females, 
among the ancient Hebrews, is indicated in Scripture in the triumph 
of the women, led by Miriam, with ‘ timbrels and with dances,’ * over 
the destruction of the Egyptians; and by the women coming forth 
with music and triumphal songs, to meet the conquerors of the 
Philistines. ‘That the care to delight the ear with music was en- 
trusted chiefly to women, is clear from the little mention made 
in holy writ of such an occupation by men, except the priests and 
Levites in the service of the Temple. This custom has been 
observed by Jews in all ages, and is, according to Niebuhr, still 
a prevailing custom of the East. 

The actions of the heroine of Bethulia and her triumphant 
songs, accompanied by her female companions in the lofty chorus, 
were favourite subjects with the bards of Judea from the author 
of the book of Judith in the Apocrypha, to the poets of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

The following poem is of that period, but the name of the 
author does not appear in the version whence this is taken. 

Jupiru, the daughter of Merari, the rich and virtuous widow 
of Manasses, both of the royal tribe of Judah, had mourned her i} 
husband’s death for three years and four months, when her be- 
loved country was threatened with all the horrors of war, from 
the invasion of Judea, by an enormous and victorious army under 
the command of Holofernes, satrap of Assur the Assyrian monarch. 

The proceedings of the senate and people of Jerusalem, and the 
wise and prudent conduct of this heroic woman, who delivered her 








* About a.p. 1140. ® Exodus xv. 20. ‘ 
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country from the power of the enemy, are animatingly related in 
the Apocryphal book that bears her name. 

JupiTH, fair as she was virtuous, and brave as she was devoted 
to her country and her faith, is recorded among the deliverers of 
her people. 

When the elders of the city were about to surrender their 
hard-pressed citadel to the enemy, the widow of their departed 
friend Manasses presented herself before them, and asked what 
advantage it would be to throw open their gates to the enemy ? 
‘Put a steady trust in the Lord,’ said the courageous heroine ; 
‘I meditate a deed of which after-ages shall speak !’ 

She accomplished her object by means mure to be admired than 
commended, being partly by treachery; but the danger was 
eminent, the enemy cruel and implacable, and the attempt beyond 
comprehension, but the success ennobled the deed. 

At her appointed signal, on the morning of her fifth day’s 
absence from the city, at early dawn, the Hebrews made a sally 
from the city, raised the war-cry, and the alarmed Assyrians flew 
to arms; when the dauntless Judith held up on high the head of 
the lifeless chieftain. A deadly panic seized the Assyrian host, 
which immediately took to flight, and Judah was saved. 

Before the heroine resumed her widow’s garb, which she had 
& off only to effect the liberation of her country, she counselled 

er people to arm themselves and complete the victory she had 
so signally begun. After pursuing the discomfited Assyrians, 
and spoiling their wealthy camp, the returning victors were met 
without the walls of Jerusalem by Joachim, the high-priest, and 
the elders of the people, who blessed Judith for her courage, which 
had delivered them from their powerful and vindictive enemy. 

The women also ran to see their deliverer, and blessed her, and 
crowned her and her maid with garlands of olives. The daugh- 
ters of Judah returned to the city led by Judith and followed by 
the soldiers and the people with triumphant dances and songs of 
rejoicing : Judith and her companions singing and joining in the 
lofty chorus. 

The following is a prose version of the poem founded on these 
circumstances :— 


Jupitu’s One, or Song of Praise for Deliverance from the 
Assyrian Armies. 


6 JupITu. 


* Begin unto my God with timbrels, 
Sing unto our Lord with cymbals ; 
Sing unto him a new song, exalt him 
And call upon his name. 
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‘ He breaketh up the battle: in the camp and in the midst of the 
people he hath delivered me from the hands of those who persecuted 
me. . 
‘ From the north came the mighty Assur, with the thousands of his 
host ; where their multitudes drank, the waters ceased to flow; where 
their warriors trod, the harvest failed upon the hills. 

‘ He boasted that he would burn my native land, that he would 
slay our young men with the sword, would crush our new-born chil- 


tender virgins as a spoil. 
‘ But the Almighty Lord frowned, and their hopes were destroyed. 
‘ Who overthrew the mighty captain of the Assyrians? For the 
mighty one fell not by the hand of our warriors, who, with youthful 
ardour, buckle on their swords; nor by our skilful veterans of the 
lance and shield ; nor did giants fall upon him. 


‘ Cuorus of Israelitish Women. 


‘ Behold! it was Judith the daughter of Merari, who put off her 
garments of widowhood to deliver Israel. 

‘ She poured perfumes on her brow, she bound her hair in lovely 
tresses, and decorated herself with her choicest raiment. 

‘ And she prevailed mightily, the falchion passed through his 
brawny neck. 

‘ The Persians trembled at her courage, and the Medes were con- 
founded by her hardiness. 

‘ JUDITH. 

‘Then did my afflicted people shout for joy, and my weak ones 
cried aloud. 

‘ SEMICHORUS. 

‘The Assyrians were astonished; they lifted up their voices, but 
they were overthrown. 

‘ JupITH. 

* I will sing unto the Lord a song of praise. 

‘ Let all creatures serve thee,O Lord my God! for thou spakest 
and they were made, and none can resist thy voice. 

‘The mountains shall be moved from their foundations, the rocks 
shall melt at thy presence: yet thou art merciful to them that fear 
thee. 

‘ All sacrifice is too small for thee, and all our burnt offerings in- 
sufficient ; but he that feareth the Lord, he shall always be great. 


‘ Futt Cuorus or Israevires. 

‘ Woe to the nations that rise up against us; the Lord God omni- 
potent will take vengeance of them in the day of judgment, in putting 
fire and swords into their flesh, and they shall feel them, and weep for 
ever.’ 
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BAPTISM FOR THE DEAD. 


‘Else what shall they do which are baptized for the dead, if the dead rise not at 
all; why are they then baptized for the dead ?’—1 Cor. xv. 29. 


THERE is perhaps no passage of the same character in the word 
of God which is involved in greater obscurity, or which has given 
rise to more speculation than this passage. There are portions 
which refer to subjects beyond the grasp of human intellect, and 
when men attempt to fathom these and to be wise above what is 
written, error and diversity of opinion, so far from being matter 
of surprise, are to be expected ; other parts are variously inter- 

reted according to the different views of professed Christians, 
_ and what they conceive to be the analogy of faith ; but the sub- 
ject of this passage is not of either of these classes, but seems at 
the first view to be some solemn usage connected with baptism 
in the times of the Apostles, and which one further explanation in 
the Scriptures or in the practice or history of the early Church 
might place beyond reasonable controversy. Men may dispute 
the position that those who succeeded to the office and lived in 
the times immediately subsequent to the age of the Apostles were 
most likely to be imbued with Apostolical doctrine, or even call 
in question their testimony as to what doctrines prevailed in the 
Church at large in their own times; but in matters of mere out- 
ward usage or custom, which are more strictly and purely matters 
of fact and subjects of historical narrative, it requires a reckless 
boldness inconsistent with the spirit of sober inquiry after truth to 
repudiate the evidence of uncorrupted antiquity. 

No trace, however, of any peculiarity in the administration of 
baptism in any special cases, or at any particular times, or under 
any circumstances of more than ordinary danger, corresponding 
with the language of the Apostle and his supposed allusion to 
such cases, is to be found either in the sacred writings or in the 
pages of antiquity and the practice of the early Church Catholic. 

Such being the case, the suspicion that no such peculiarity 
connected with baptism ever existed naturally suggests itself, 
and we are led to inquire whether some other interpretation may 
not be given of the Apostle’s language harmonizing equally well 
with the tenor of the argument in which this expression is found, 
and with his meaning and phraseology in analogous passages. . 

ut 
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But before proceeding to a statement of what the writer be- 
lieves to be the sense of the words in question, he will examine 
the various interpretations which he has been able to consult, 
and to show why they seem unsatisfactory. 

By some it has been conjectured that reference is here made to 
the practice of some of the early heretics who, when any died un- 
baptized, baptized others in their stead ; but such a supposition 
scarcely deserves a serious confutation: for, independent of the 
doubt that may be justly entertained of the existence of such 
heretics at so early a period, and the fact that the heresy of the 
Marcionites to whom this practice is attributed took its rise long 
after the epistle to the Corinthians was penned, can we imagine 
that St. Paul, in contending for and endeavouring to build up 
in the most important article of their most holy faith, even the 
key-stone of their hopes, those whom he addressed, would adduce 
as an argument the erroneous practice of those who had cor- 
rupted that faith? If, in the passage in question, he refers to any 
practice connected with baptism, we must conclude that, in ad- 
ducing it to give force to an argument, he refers to a practice 
orthodox and not heretical ; for the mere mention of any practice 
in the Christian Church by a sacred writer without censure ex- 
pressed or implied, much more its being adduced as an argument 
upon a subject of the bighest importance, and not only as an 
argument, but as the climax of a train of reasoning, gives it the 
stamp of Apostolical sanction. 

Beza believes it to refer to the Jewish washings of the dead, 
but this position cannot be maintained without violence to the 
natural construction and signification of the language made use 
of, and besides this, the same objection which exists against the 
preceding is applicable in a minor degree to this conjecture. If 
St. Paul had been reasoning with Jews, and proving that the re- 
surrection of the dead had been held by the patriarchs and other 
worthies of the Jewish dispensation—or if these words had oc- 
curred in his Epistle to the Hebrews—we — then have sus- 
pected that the practice referred to was a Jewish one, and a 
practice which would have had no significancy or force unless 
they had believed the resurrection from the dead. But the 
Apostle is here speaking not to Jews but to converted heathens, 
not to the Hebrews but to the Corinthians, upon whom any 
allusion to a Jewish practice perhaps little known to them would 
have been thrown away; and he is not endeavouring to _ 
that the resurrection of the dead was held under the Old Testa- 
ment dispensation, but to vindicate the doctrine itself against those 
who denied it in toto, or maintained that it was r : it is there- 
fore reasonable to conclude that the Apostle, if referring to any 
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usage, is reasoning from the practice not of Jews but of Chris- 
tians. 

Another interpretation which has been suggested is that the 
Apostle refers to the case of those who presented themselves for 
baptism immediately after the martyrdom of their brethren or at 
their funerals, as if fresh soldiers should enlist and press forward 
to the assault to supply the places of those who had fallen in 
battle, and in support of this a solitary passage from Dionysius 
Halicarnasseus has been quoted :—‘ These, as soon as they entered 
upon their office, thought proper to enrol other soldiers in the room 
of those who were killed in the Antian war, drip rav &mofavovrwy.” 
But it is evident that the Apostle’s argument is not directed 
to the motives of the persons in question; and although the sup- 
plying the place of those who had fallen in battle is a very con- 
sistent motive in those who were as rulers specially interested in 
the welfare and safety of a state, yet we cannot suppose that this 
was the principal or prominent motive for entering the army in 
those who were thus enrolled; and unless we suppose that the 
persons who were thus baptized were baptized to supply the place 
of those who were actively engaged in attacking everything that 
exalted itself against Christ, and in extending his kingdom, the 
analogy is feeble; while it is likely that those who embraced the 
Gospel lost no time in receiving the initiatory rite, for in every 
imstance recorded in Scripture we find this to have been the case. In- 
deed, although the supplying the place of those who had fallen may 
be regarded as a motive, yet it is in a very qualified sense, for the 
motives which influenced men to become the disciples of Christ 
were the fear of wrath which led them to flee to the hope set be- 
fore them, the desire of heaven, the expectation of a future 
resurrection, and the love of Christ ; and their entering the ranks, 
and thus supplying the place of the martyrs, was itself an effect of 
these feelings and not a motive. 

The opinion that the expression ‘ for the dead’ means for Christ, 
one who is dead, is certainly more in accordance with the train of 
reasoning pursued by the Apostle ; for if there were no resurrection 
of the dead, what motive could Christians have in being baptized 
for and owning as their Lord one who was dead, and who there- 
fore could not profit them in the present, their only state of ex- 
istence? But although this interpretation harmonizes with the 
general drift of the argument, there are various and strong rea- 
sons for rejecting it. 

In the first place, the expression baptized for Christ in this 
sense is very harsh and it is without parallel; Christians are said 
to be baptized cis rd dvou« ‘into the name’ of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, Matt. xxviii. 19; cis rd Bvoma, 
‘into 
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‘into the name’ of the Lord Jesus, Acts viii. 16, xix. 5; cis 
Xpicrav Inoody, ‘into Christ Jesus,’ Rom. vi. 3; cis rv Ozvarov 
aurov, ‘into his death,’ Rom. vi. 3; eis 2v aaa, 1 Cor. xii. 13; 
eis Xguorov, Gal. iii. 27, into Christ; é#i +a dvowars, in the name, 
Acts ii. 38; and év ra dvouers, Acts x. 48; but in no case do 
we find the preposition dxée thus used. Christians are bap- 
tized into Christ, initiated into his Church, and enrolled among 
his disciples by baptism, but are never said to be baptized for 
Christ but for the remission of sins, Acts ii. 38 compared with 
xxii. 16. 

Again, the noun ‘ dead’ is in the plural number vexpay, and all 
the ingenuity used to prove that this plural is elsewhere used to 
signify only one, is fruitless. It is said that when Christ raised 
the widow’s son he told the disciples of John to tell him that the 
dead, plural vexpoi, are raised; but the case is not applicable. 
It would not be at all at variance with popular and familiar 
phraseology to say of a pos who had raised a dead or opened 
the eyes of a blind man, he raises the dead or gives sight to the 
blind ;° but it would be very different to assert that a person who 
was baptized into the name and doctrines of a particular indivi- 
dual was baptized and initiated into the dead at large, because 
that individual was dead. Moreover, although the raising of the 
widow’s son is the only instance related in close connection with 
our Saviour’s words to the disciples of John, yet we know that our 
Saviour not only raised up others from the dead, but gave his dis- 
ciples power to do so also (Matt. x. 8); and have therefore no right 
to conclude, that, in saying vexpoi, our Saviour had only that case 
in view, but may believe that he combined with it other instances 
either prospective or retrospective—a view supported by the verb 
used, ‘are raised,’ implying not past and perfected, but continued 
or customary action; and if so, this passage gives no support to 
the opinion in favour of which it is brought forward. 

The expression in 1 Cor. xv. 12 is equally inapplicable, if 
there be no resurrection of the dead, vexpév, ¢. e. ‘ of one single per- 
son’ (Whitby). Now we know that generals include particulars, 
and that in saying all men die, we assert practically that every 
man dies: but it is evident that the Apostle is reasoning from the 
general resurrection to a particular case, and the interpreting or 
paraphrasing his words to suit this theory, would render his rea- 
soning very puerile and inconclusive. It would make him say 
that because there was no resurrection of one person, therefore 
there could not be of another, which is absurd; or that because 
no single person, i.e. without a single exception, rises, therefore 
Christ does not rise—a truth which ns required no proof by 
argument or from apostolical authority. It is certain that the 
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words ‘having raised him from the dead’ (plural) vexgav, Acts 
xvii. 30-31, give no support to this theory, for the having raised 
him from the dead cannot mean having raised him from himeelf, 
but é, out from among the dead, and is exactly parallel with his 
having become the first fruits of them that slept. The resurrec- 
tion of the dead which Paul preached to the Athenians, it is 
urged, must have been the resurrection of Jesus alone ; but this 
is assumed, for wherever Christ and his resurrection were preached 
it was always in connection with the hope that they who believe 
in Him should be also raised up at the last day, and partake 
of his glory. Now although the resurrection of the dead, 
Acts xvil. 32, follows immediately the declaration of Paul that 
God had raised up Christ from the dead, yet it is evident that 
Paul was interrupted when on the point of entering upon a subject 
which he had already set before them, and that therefore these 
words are equally applicable and as much connected with that 
declaration of Jesus AND the resurrection general, not his resur- 
rection, which led them to say that he seemed to be a setter forth 
not of a strange God but of strange Gods. 

Having thus examined the various interpretations of the passage 
which seem to claim consideration, and shown why they appear 
unsatisfactory, the writer will now proceed to the examination of 
the passage itself. 

It is evident from.a perusal of the whole chapter in which these 
words are found, that the utmost force of the Apostle’s train of 
reasoning, the height of the climax of his address, is contained in 
them, and that immediately upon answering in the 32nd verse the 
question proposed in the 29th, he considers himself as having placed 
the subject in the strongest possible light, and therefore proceeds 
without further delay to answer the objections to the doctrine of 
the resurrection from its apparent difficulty, directing those who 
staggered through unbelief or weakness of faith, to the power of 
God, as exemplified daily and under their own observation in 
what was equally difficult and closely analogous, the germination, 
perishing, and reproduction of vegetable bodies. 

Premising, then, that these words contain a more forcible state- 
ment of the unprofitableness of the Apostle’s life and Jabours, and 
the emptiness of the faith and vanity of the hopes of those among 
whom they laboured, if there was no resurrection ; and that upon 
this supposition the conduct of those who were thus baptized couid 
not be accounted for upon ~~ rational principles—the present 
writer would observe that such a statement must consist either 
in some peculiarity in the character of the baptism itself, or in the 
object for which it was received, or in both; and being thus !9d 
from the structure of the address to expect this, let us proceed 
to 
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to seek for such a peculiarity as would attach to the language of 
the Apostle the emphasis evidently intended. 

That his kingdom was not of this world is a truth which we 
find our Saviour constantly inculcating on his disciples. So far 
from leading to any earthly advantage, he assured them that the 
preaching of his Gospel would expose them to scorn and bitter 
persecution. ‘ Behold,’ he says, ‘1 send you forth as sheep in the 
midst of wolves. They will deliver you up to the councils and 
scourge you in their synagogues, and ye shall be hated of all men 
for my name’s sake.’ At the same time he supported and encou- 
raged them by revealing that kingdom which hath no end, and 
declaring that ‘there was no man that had left house, or brethren, 
or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands for 
his sake and the Gospel, but he should receive an hundredfold now 
in this time, houses and brethren, and sisters, and mothers, and 
children, and lands with persecutions, and in the world to come 
eternal life.’ He consoled them under the prospect of death with 
assurances of a resurrection to eternal life so clear that nothing 
but the mist of their carnal prejudices could have prevented them 
from discerning their import: ‘He that findeth his life shall lose 
it, and he that Joseth his life for my sake shall find it’ Notwith- 
standing these declarations we find that they were slow of heart to 
perceive the spiritual nature of his kingdom, and ever disposed 
to think that he would at that time restore the kingdom of an 
earthly sway to Israel. Upon one occasion we find this exem- 
plified in a very striking manner in the case of the sons of 
Zebedee, who at the suggestion of their mother, desired to 
secure the principal places of honour in their Master’s kingdom, 
and this too immediately consequent = his declaration of the 
sufferings he was about to undergo. In answer to this applica- 
tion our Saviour puts a question calculated to undeceive them 
in itself, and to show that such an eminence as they desired would 
be an eminence in sufferings and in labours. ‘And James 
and John, the sons of Zebedee, come unto him, saying: Master, 
we would that thou shouldst do for us whatsoever we shall desire. 
And he said unto them, What would ye that I should do for 
you? They said unto him, Grant unto us that we may sit one 
on thy right hand and the other on thy left hand in thy glory. 
But Jesus said unto them, Ye know not what ye ask; Can ye 
drink of the cup that I drink of? and Le baptized with the baptism 
that I am baptized with? And they say unto him, We can. And 
Jesus said unto them, Ye shall indeed drink of the cup that I 
drink of; and with the baptism that I am baptized withal shall 
ye be baptized. But to sit on my right hand and on my left hand 
is not mine to give; but it shall be given to them for whom it is 
prepared. 
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prepared. And when the ten heard it they began to be much 
displeased with James and John. But Jesus called them to him 
and saith unto them, Ye know that they which are accounted to 
rule over the Gentiles exercise lordship over them; and their 
great ones exercise authority upon them. But so shall it not be 
among you; but whosoever will be great among you shall be 
your minister. And whosoever will be the chiefest shall be the 
servant of all. For even the Son of man came not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister and to give his life a ransom for many.’ 
The history of the Apostles confirms our Saviour’s declaration. 
Those who had called the Master Beelzebub did not seruple 
to vilify his faithful servants ; and they who had scourged and 
crucified the Lord of glory did not hesitate to scourge and put to 
a cruel death those who by their preaching reminded them of their 
exceeding wickedness and sin in refusing that Just One. And 
while the enmity of an evil world arrayed itself against the fol- 
lowers of Christ generally, they were in a peculiar manner bap- 
tized with the baptisin with which their Lord was baptized who 
preached in his name. Stephen was stoned, calling upon God— 
Herod killed James with the sword—Jolin was banished—and 
Peter was only delivered from sharing the fate of James by a 
miraculous interposition, to suffer at a ure period. 

But if we desire to feel the full force of our Saviour’s decla- 
ration, let us contemplate the course of him who, although he 
declared himself the least of the Apostles, and not meet to be 
called an Apostle, yet laboured and ministered to the family of 
God more abundantly than they all, ‘in labours more abundant, 
in stripes above measure, in prisons more frequent, in deaths oft.’ 
Of the Jews he says, ‘five times received I forty stripes save one, 
thrice was I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I suffered 
shipwreck, a night and a day I have been in the deep, in journey- 
ings often, in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by 
mine own countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in the 
city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils 
among false brethren, in weariness and painfulness, in watchings 
often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and naked- 
ness.’ And let us direct our attention to his description of the 
life, labours, and sufferings of the ambassadors of Christ as 
exemplified in his own experience ; though ‘ giving no offence in 
anything that the ministry be not blamed, but in all things ap- 
proving themselves as the ministers of God,’ yet ever ‘in much 
patience, in afflictions, in necessities, in distresses, in stripes, in 
imprisonments, in tumults, in labours, in watchings, in fastings ;’ 
although they approved themselves ‘by pureness, by knowledge, 
by long-suffering, by kindness, by the Holy Ghost, by love un- 
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feigned, by the word of truth, by the power of God, by the 
armour of righteousness on the right hand and on the left,’ yet 
compelled to pursue their way ‘by honour and dishonour, by 
evil report and good report,’ to be counted. as deceivers, and to be 
ever exposed to death and chastening, so that he is brought to 
the conclusion, ‘That God hath set forth us the Apostles last as 
it were appointed to death, for we are made a spectacle unto the 
world and to angels and to men. Even unto this present hour we 
both hunger and thirst, and are naked, and are buffeted, and have 
no certain dwelling-place, and labour, working with our own 
hands; being reviled we bless, being persecuted we suffer it, 
being defamed we intreat : we are made as the filth of the earth, 
and are the offscouring of all things unto this day.’ 

Under these circumstances, then, would it be at all surprising if 
one who had drunk so fully of the spirit of his Divine Master and 
been so deeply baptized into that baptism with which our Saviour 
was baptized (Mark x; Luke xii.), and of which he declared that 
his Apostles should also be partakers, should make use, in re- 
ference to his own sufferings and those of his fellow-labourers in 
the Gospel, of a phraseology to which our Saviour’s previous 
application of it had given so powerful a significancy, and speak 
of them and himself as baptized with the baptism with which 
Christ was baptized-—the baptism of suffering and death ? 

That this is the baptism here referred to, seems, however, 
capable of almost conclusive proof, from a critical examination of 
two words associated with it, the force of which seems to the pre- 
sent writer to be at the least very much weakened in their trans- 
lation in the 29th verse, and in the following one to be entirely 
lost. ‘The words referred to are ri xai, an examination of the use 
of which will, it is apprehended, be found to prove that in this 
position the xi is expressive of continuance, and that associated 
with a verb of action, these words in this order demand a reason 
for the continuance of such action. In the following instance this 
is unquestionably the case, ‘ For we are saved by hope, but hope 
that is seen is not hope, for what a man seeth, ~ doth he yet 
[or still] hope for,’ r/ xai éraiZer (Rom. viii. 24)? In accordance 
therefore with the use of these words in this relative position, the 
Apostle’s question would perhaps be more correctly translated, 
‘Why are they yet or still (not then) baptized for the dead, i. e., 
Why do they continue to be baptized for the dead? Why do 
we still stand, or continue to stand, in jeopardy every hour ?’ 

It may be said, indeed, that this repetition of an interrogative 
without a connective particle is abrupt, but this is rather an argu- 
ment in favour of this rendering, as it is in accordance with the 
whole passage, which is extremely abrupt in its transitions ; ~~ 
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the translating xai in one place then, and in another and, when in 
both cases it is found in exactly the same connection, seems to be 
more objectionable than an appearance of abruptness, particularly 
in the writings of St. Paul. But if it is admitted that these 
words imply a continuous action, it is clear that no baptism can 
be regarded as continuous but that of suffering. 

It may be said, indeed, that it may refer to other and fresh 
persons coming forward to receive the rite, but this is scarcely 
admissible, for we cannot suppose, without violence to the natural 
connection, that the ‘they’ in the first clause applies to one set of 
persons, and the ‘ we’ in the last to another ; while the connection 
of the ri xai in the succeeding verse, in which it clearly signifies 
the continued action of one person, reflects on the preceding one 
a confirmation of this interpretation. 

In becoming disciples of Christ we must admit that all Chris- 
tians exposed themselves more or less to peril, but in mere sub- 
mission to the rite of baptism there was nothing particularly 
difficult to flesh and blood, neither pain nor imminent danger, 
which would give force to the interrogatory, Why are they then 
baptized for the dead? But here we have a baptism whose 
essential principle was suffering and its consummation death, for 
the reception of which, therefore, nothing short of a future resur- 
rection could be considered a sufficient motive to a rational being, 
and the enduring which could not possibly be accounted for with- 
out such a motive. 

Hence we invariably find the Apostle supporting his soul 
when submerged under the deep waters of this baptism, with this 
hope: ‘For as the sufferings of Christ abound in us, so our con- 
solation also aboundeth by Christ. For we would not, brethren, 
have you ignorant of our trouble which came to us in Asia, that 
we were pressed out of measure, above strength, insomuch that 
we despaired even of life: But we had the sentence of death in 
ourselves, that we should not trust in ourselves, but in God which 
raiseth the dead’ (2 Cor.i. 5). Again, ‘We are troubled on 
every side, yet not distressed ; we are perplexed, but not in dis- 
pair ; persecuted, but not forsaken ; cast down, but not destroyed ; 
Always hearing about in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus, 
that the life also of Jesus might be made manifest in our body. 
For we which live are alway delivered unto death for Jesus’ sake, 
that the life also of Jesus might be made manifest in our mortal 
Jesh. Yor which cause we faint not; but though our outward 
man perish, yet the inward man is renewed day by day’ (2 Cor. 
iv. 8, et seg.). Again, ‘But what things were gain to me, those 
I counted loss for Christ. Yea doubtless, and I count all things 
but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my 
Lord : 
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Lord: for whom I have suffered the loss of all things, and do 
count them but dung, that I may win Christ. That I may know 
him, and the power of his resurrection, and the fellowship of his 
sufferings, being made conformable unto his death; If by any 
means | might attain unto the resurrection of the dead’ (Phil. iii. 
8, 10,11). Again, ‘ Whereunto I am appointed a preacher, and 
an apostle, and a teacher of the Gentiles. For the which cause 
I also suffer these things: nevertheless I am not ashamed: for I 
know whom I have believed, and am persuaded that he is able to 
heep that which I have committed unto him against that day’ 
(2 Tim. i. 11, 12, and ii. 10, 11). ‘ Therefore I endure all things,’ 
for, ‘It is a faithful saying, If we be dead with him, we shall also 
live with him.’ 

We find the Apostle, indeed, referring to other sources of con- 
solation, and though sorrowful through outward sufferings and 
dangers, yet always rejoicing in the testimony of a good con- 
science, in the consolations that he found in Christ’s presence with 
him, and in the progress of his converts ; for ‘now,’ he says, ‘ we 
live if ye stand fast in the Lord,’ but of this heavenly arch of com- 
fort the resurrection of the dead was the keystone ; remove this, 
and the whole fabric crumbled into dust ; and if in this life only 
he had hope, he was of all men most miserable. Hence, although 
we find him frequently referring to other sources of comfort, it is 
ever in beautiful connection, expressed or implied, with this ; and 
in his deepest afflictions—those deaths in which he was oft, we 
always find this the prominent, if not sole refuge in Christ of 
his soul, deprived of which he stood defenceless and naked indeed 
(2 Cor. v. 3). 

From this consideration of the Apostle’s sufferings, and the 
hope, which, as an anchor of the soul, sure and steadfast, kept his 
soul not only immoveable but always abounding in the work of the 
Lord, let us turn our attention to the nature of this labour, and 
the object in pursuit of which he exposed himself cheerfully and 
constantly to the baptism of suffering and death. 

‘If any man,’ said our Saviour, ‘ will come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross and follow me.’ He himself grew 
up as a tender plant, and as a root out of a dry ground. To the 
natural man he exhibited no comeliness, and to the wise and am- 
bitious of this world no beauty, that they should desire him. 
Hence those who rejected his preaching and that of his servants, 
and thus perished, rejected the Gospel because to them it appeared 
as foolishness, proposing to the carnal man no suitable object, and 
exhibiting to the Greeks none of that wisdom which they sought, 
nor to the Jews that display and direction of Almighty power 
which had of old discomfited their enemies, and the ae 
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of which, directed to the same objects, or to give them the nations 
under their feet, they again expected in more than former glory. 

The Gospel, on the contrary, called on men not only to deny 
their most powerful appetites, to overcome the whole body of sin, 
the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life: a 
struggle so painful as to be compared to cutting off a right hand 
and plucking out a right eye; not only to wrestle against flesh 
and blood, but against principalities, against powers, against the 
rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness 
in high places. ‘This was the warfare to which they were called, 
and this the subjugation in accomplishing which they were to 
expect the exhibition of the stretched out arm of Divine interpo- 
sition ; the subjugation not only of their grossly evil propensities, 
but of every degree of excessive attachment to the things of this 
life: bringing into captivity every thought to the obedience of 
Christ, compared to whose love and service they were to count all 
that men value in this life but as dross, and for whose sake they 
were to be ready to lay down life itself if called upon so to do. 

The preaching of the Apostles harmonizes with that of their 
Divine Master. They declare that ‘the grace of God, which 
bringeth salvation, hath appeared to all men, teaching us that, 
denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this present world.’ They exhort them 
not only to mortify their members which are upon the earth, but 
not to ‘love the world nor the things of the world; and they 
compare their detachment not only from sin and self-righteousness, 
but also from the relation in which they stood to the world and to 
the views they entertained of the value of earthly things previous 
to their conversion, to death itself. They urge them to count 
themselves dead to sin, Col. iii. 5; 1 Pet. ii. 24; iv. 1; dead to 
the law as a plea for righteousness, Gal. ii. 19 ; dead to the world, 
Col. iii. 3. And not only so, but they address them as dead,— 
‘For ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God.’ ‘They 
are said to have crucified the flesh ; to be buried with Christ ; to 
have put off the body of sin,—all expressions of equal force with 
death itself. The wise, he who thought himself such, is to look 
upon himself as a fool ; the self-righteous as the chief of sinners ; 
the rich and ambitious to rejoice that he is made low ; and all to 
reckon as loss those things which they once counted gain, having 
now found a more enduring treasure. 

To lead men thus to act, no less powerful a motive than the 
one set before them could have been sufficient. If they were to 
forbear from laying up treasure upon earth, it was that they might 
lay up treasure in heaven. If the hody was dead because of sin, 
the spirit was life because of righteousness. If they were willing 
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to leave father and mother, and brethren, and sisters, and houses, 
and lands, it was because they hoped to receive an hundredfold, 
even eternal life. If they were were willing to live as strangers 
and pilgrims, it was because they were citizens of a heavenly 
country. If they were crucified, dead, and buried with Christ, it 
was that they might be raised and be alive unto God. Hence in 
the Apostle’s preaching we find the resurrection constantly asso- 
ciated with this death of self as the only sufficient supporting 
motive. ‘ Therefore we are buried with him by baptism into death ; 
that like as Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory of the 
Father, even so we also should walk in newness of life. For if 
we have been planted together in the /ihkeness of huis death, we shall 
be also in the likeness of his resurrection. Knowing this, that our 
old man is crucified with him, that the body of sin might be 
destroyed, that henceforth we should not serve sin ; for he that is 
dead is freed from sin. Now if we be dead with him, we believe 
that we shall also ive with him’ (Rom. vi. 4-8). Did they count 
all things but loss ? it was that they might know the power of his 
resurrection, if by any means they might attain unto the resur- 
rection of the dead (Phil. iii. 10). Was their conversation in 
heaven ? it was because they thence looked for the coming of the 
Saviour, who should change their vile body, that it might be 
fashioned like unto his glorious body (Phil. iii. 20, 21). Did 
they endure all things? it was because they knew it was a faithful 
saying, If we be dead with him we shall also dive with him (2 Tim. 
ii. 10, 12). Were they begotten again unto a lively hope? it was 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead. 

Such being the object of the Apostle’s preaching, to lead men 
to consider themselves dead with Christ, and the motive adduced, 
being that they might live with him, and realize his faithfulness to 
his promise, ‘ because I live ye shall live also,’ would not his intro- 
ducing the object or the effect of his — have given increased 
force to the repetition, in stronger phraseology, of the declaration, 
‘Then is our preaching vain, and your faith also vain ?’ and might 
he not well ask in astonishment, If there is no resurrection, why 
should I make the least sacrifice or exertion? not to speak of suf- 
ferings unparalleled in any mere man, to lead men to deny them- 
selves, to count themselves dead to the enjoyment of the present, 
their only state of existence, and to make them unnecessarily 
miserable. He may farther be considered as referring to the con- 
victions and the faith by which they had been led to become dead, 
and with a view of strengthening these principles, by recalling 
them to their remembrance in all the freshness and vigour of their 
early and cheering influence, an object which he seems to have in 
view in the 11th verse, when he says, ‘ whether it were I or they, 
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so we preached and so ye believed ;’ asking how they could have 
been induced to forego what they had ie and to act as they 
had acted if there was not resurrection. But if we consider the 
expression dip vexpév as combining a reference both to the object 
of his ministry, intimated by the preposition d2ép, its success in 
their having become really dead signified by vexpd, and to the 
motives by which they had been influenced, alluded to in the 
question, we must admit that it is peculiarly appropriate ; and 
if we connect with this the degree of suffering which he endured 
to accomplish this object, expressed in that baptism which our 
Saviour had associated with the cup which he prayed might pass 
from him, it seems that human language could scarecly place 
the subject in a stronger light, and that the expression, ‘ baptized 
for the dead,’ contains a depth and compass of meaning and a 
strength of argument seldom equalled by St. Paul himself. 

That this is the import of these words appears not only from 
their constant use in the sense contended for in other parts of the 
word of God, and particularly by St. Paul, and from the appro- 
priateness of this interpretation to the train of reasoning pursued, 
but also from the conclusion to which he comes, as natural and 
consistent if there was no resurrection (ver. 32)—‘ Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.’ Now, the force of this answer 
evidently lies in its opposition to the course of conduct pursued 
by those baptized, the Apostles alone, or those for whom they were 
thus baptized, or by both: but mere submission to the rite of 
baptism, under any circumstances, is not in itself an opposite to 
eating and drinking, suffering and privation, ‘ weariness and 
painfulness,’ ‘hunger and thirst, fastings often, cold and naked- 
ness,’ and deadness to the world certainly are. 

The conclusion to which the successful worldling came, when 
he had much goods laid up for many years, was, ‘Soul, take 
thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry.’ He was alive to this world, 
but dead to a better; and if there had been no better, he would 
have acted wisely, and as St. Paul himself would have done, and 
advised others to do, if there was no resurrection. 

The opinion here maintained derives further confirmation from 
the preposition employed (ézép) and the connection in which we 
find it elsewhere: ‘ Wherefore I desire that ye faint not at my 
tribulations (my baptism of suffering) for you (mip dudv), which 
is your glory.’ Ephes. iii. 13. ‘And whether we be afflicted, it is 
for (dwép) your consolation.’ But the following passage is still 
more closely analogous: ‘ Who now rejoice in my sufferings for 
you, date dua, and fill up that which is behind of the afflictions 
of Christ for (émég) his body’s sake.’ 

In all these quotations we find the Apostle representing ~- 
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self as enduring these sufferings for the sake of those to whom he 
— and expressing the connection which those sufferings 

ad with their welfare and his consequent joy, in nearly the same 
terms and by the use of the very preposition which connects the 
baptism here spoken of with those be whose sake it was sub- 
mitted to, an argument in itself of some force in fixing the mean- 
ing of the words thus connected by it ; especially when we find 
connected with them the same joy and the expression, ‘ Why 
stand we in jeopardy every hour? I die daily—vi—Yes, for 
your rejoicing, which I have in Christ Jesus our Lord ; for the 
words ‘I protest’ are an addition to the text, or, at least, disturb 
the juxtaposition of the words in the original: but this is a cir- 
cumstance which calls for more than a passing remark. 

Our Saviour’s injunction, Swear not at all, is familiar to every 
reader of his word. Now, although we know that an oath for 
confirmation is the end of all strife, and find St. Paul, on more 
than one occasion, calling God to witness the truth and sincerity 
of what he affirmed, yet we cannot suppose that he would protest 
or swear BY the rejoicing of the Corinthians. The word thus ren- 
dered is vv, an adverb, which, if not another form of the word 
vai, Which our Saviour used when he said, ‘ Let your communica- 
tion be yea, yea, vai vai,’ is of much the same use and import. The 
opposition of the Apostle’s practice in swearing By anything but 
the Deity, and that to attest something of which there could be 
no doubt, (for certainly his sufferings and perils were too evident 
and notorious to require attestation, ) renders the judiciousness of 
this translation suspicious ; and an examination of the manner in 
which the synonyme vai is used, gives abundant foundation 
for another interpretation, and for the conclusion that v7 is 
similarly employed in the passage under consideration. Accord- 
ing to Hoogeveen, they both are particles of affirmation, confirma- 
tion, and assent ; » being at the same time juratory. But this 
is not always the case. ‘Thus, in Lucian’s dialogue between Pan 
and Mercury, Pan says, x2ige @ mwareg ‘Egun, and Mercury 
answers v7 xai ovJe. See also another instance in Seager’s Note 
on ‘ Vigerus,’ and in Lucian’s ‘Timon’ (Walker’s edition, p. 98 
seq.). In addition to what is observed in the authorities above- 
mentioned, an examination, limited, indeed, but of several 
passages, in which yi, and this one in which vm occurs, seems to 
attach to them the character of resumptive particles, if such an ex- 
pression may be allowed, and that they are peculiarly appropriate 
where there has been an approach to parenthesis, and where the 
’ principal subject is resumed with greater intensity of feeling, or 
more decided and energetic assertion. ‘Thus, in Luke xi. 50, where 
many words intervene between éxnrn47, ‘may be required,’ = 
the 
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the persons of whom it shall be required: the former being in the 
beginning of ver. 50, and the latter ‘this generation’ in the end of 
ver. 51, we find va/ used as a connective, and at the same time 
intensive, particle, partaking in its use of the nature of a con- 
junction as well as an adverb. In Luke xii. 5 the reason for 
fearing only God is introduced, and the injunction which preceded 
this is then repeated with vai before it. But the principal passage 
on which we would ground the translation of vi by yea or — 
is, the twentieth verse of the Epistle to Philemon, because also 
i by St. Paul, and because every individual has, more or 
ess, an idiom of his own and a peculiarity in the use of certain 
words. In the seventeenth verse, he says, ‘If thou count me 
therefore a partner, receive him as myself; and after interposing 
a promise to pay any debt which Philemon considered due from 
Onesimus, he resumes his entreaty: Yea, vai, brother, let me 
have joy of you in the Lord ; an expression which has, in common 
with that to the Corinthians, a reference to spiritual joy, and 
one which seems to be very analogous. 

For these reasons I would rather translate the passage thus: 
Why stand we in jeopardy every hour? (for) I die daily, yea, 
or yes, verily, for the sake of your rejoicing which I have in 
Christ Jesus. And if the conjecture that »7, an adverb followed 
by an accusative case, is at all times an elliptical form of ex- 
pression, is inadmissible, it may be at least supposed that it is so 
in the present instance ; that the accusative is governed by dia 
understood, and that the expression and its construction may be 
classed with 3:2 rovro, on this account (see instances in Vigerus 
on dia); the only difference being that while vm and vai both 
possess a connective power, the former is also intensive in a strong 
degree; and in support of this interpretation a few passages 
closely analogous may be adduced. 

In addressing the beveiselene St. Paul says, that he had sent 
Timothy unto them to establish them, and to exhort them not to 
be moved by his afflictions, because he was appointed thereto by 
Him who causeth all things to work together for good: and he 
farther consoles them under their grief at his affliction with the 
assurance that the good tidings of their faith which Timothy had 
brought were to him an abundant source of comfort. ‘'There- 
fore,’ he says, or on this account, dia rovro, viz., the good 
tidings of your faith, ‘we were comforted over you in all our 
afflictions by your faith. For what thanks can we render to God 
for you for all the joy wherewith we joy for your sakes, 3: dus, 
before God.’ The following passage is, however, still more to the 


point, and when it is compared with that under consideration, 
and it is remembered that both were uttered by the same person, 
they 
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they must be considered as conveying the same sentiment. Ad- 
dressing the Philippians, he says, ‘ Yea, and if I be offered upon the 
sacrifice and service of your faith, I joy and rejoice with you all.’ 
In both of these passages we find, first, a reference to his suffer- 
ings ; secondly, the mention that he endures them for the sake of 
his converts ; and thirdly, the joy which he had in the midst of 
them on account of them and their faith; but in the latter we 
have the willingness to be baptized with the baptism of death 
mentioned in his Epistle to the Corinthians, in a closely similar 
expression, I am willing to be poured forth or offered up; the 
object in the one case being, the rejoicing which he had over them, 
—that is, their faith ; in the other, the sacrifice and service of 
their faith—the joy itself in the one being, ‘ J joy and rejoice with 
you all; in the other, ‘ Your rejoicing, which I have.’ This coin- 
cidence in phraseology and sentiment appears to give some 
ground for the translation, Why stand we in eed every 
hour ; verily, for the sake of your rejoicing which I have, ete. ; 
and it removes the inconsistency of St. Paul’s swearing or pro- 
testing ; [for there seems no difference if it is By anything] in a 
manner inconsistent with the simplicity of language enjoined by 
our Lord. 

The structure of the whole chapter, indeed, and of the train 
of reasoning tends to establish this view of the subject. In it we 
find the force of the Apostle’s argument resting not upon a single, 
but a two-fold support: the impossibility of accounting for his 
conduct, in the first place, in preaching ; and for theirs, in the 
second, in receiving the gospel yoke; and the folly of both, if 
there was no resurrection. He begins with declaring unto them 
the Gospel, which, he says, J preached unto you, and which also 
ye have received; and in the eleventh verse, therefore, whether it 
were I or they, so we preached and so ye believed. In the 14th, 
If Christ be not risen then is our preaching vain, and your faith 
is also vain. And again, in the 17th, If Christ be not raised your 
faith is vain, ye are yet in your sins. And in the 19th, If in this 
life only we have hope, we are of all men most miserable. 

Here we find all along an argument supported on the right 
hand and on the left; but if in the question which be puts in the 
28th verse he adduces any peculiarity in the circumstances of 
only one party, namely, those who are baptized, even if we should 
admit that this was a third party not hitherto mentioned, and oc- 
cupying a position in the Church which exposed them to equal or 
greater hazard than what St. Paul and the other Apostles under- 
went in preaching the Gospel; still the force of his reasoning is 
very much impaired by the absence of the argument, from the 
conduct of the many, which was included in all his previous state- 
ments ; 
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ments; nor can it be thought that so eminent a master of the 
powers of persuasion would have summed up an argument so 
forcibly stated,—showing how impossible it was to suppose that not 
only be, as an individual, or the Apostles, as a small band, would 
have undertaken at the peril of constant death to preach the 
Gospel, but that they should also have found such numbers, and 
the Corinthians among them, so infatuated as to submit to its 
humbling and self-denying demands, if it had not been from a 
firm belief of the resurrection of the dead,—that he would have 
summed up this powerful statement by adducing the conduct of 
merely a few individuals in the Church so obscure that their 
memorial has completely perished with them. 

It is, however, difficult to imagine that the Apostle should, 
without any explanation, have introduced a third party not hitherto 
mentioned, and impossible to think that there were any persons 
whose position in the Church exposed them to equal, not to say 
greater peril than the Apostles themselves, a circumstance neces- 
sary to give propriety to the introduction of the words in this 
sense as the climax of a train of reasoning, and this itself is suffi- 
cient to induce us to examine whether the expression made use of 
might not be applied to those who, we know, occupied the most 
dangerous position, even those who were sent forth as sheep in the 
midst of wolves, and who in every storm were as a city set on a_ 
hill that could not be hid, and even if it had not been so applied 
elsewhere to appropriate it to them ; but when we find the very same 
expression applied to them by our Saviour himself, and the sense 
in terms synonymous by the Apostles themselves, there can 
scarcely remain a doubt that they are the persons spoken of. 

There is, however, another reason for believing this to be the 
case, namely, their a introduced by St. Paul in a previous 
part of the chapter. For he says, ‘I am the least of the Apostles 
that am not meet to be called an Apostle, because I persecuted 
the Church of God. But by the grace of God I am what I am, 
and his grace which was bestowed upon me was not in vain; but 
I laboured more abundantly than they all: yet not I, but the 
grace of God which was with me. Therefore whether it were I 
or they, so we (THE AposTLEs) preached, and so ye believed.’ 
And from this point he associates them with himself as preaching 
the Gospel: ‘ Yea, and we the Apostles are found false witnesses,’ 
until he comes to the 29th and 30th verses, where we again find 
‘they’ and ‘we’ in the same relative position which ‘I’ and ‘they’ 
occupied in the 11th verse, no third party to whom they could 
apply having been in the mean time introduced. _ Is it not natural 
then to think, were there no other reasons for doing so, that these 
words refer to the same persons as in the 11th verse; the ‘ they ’ 
to 
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to the Apostles at large, the ‘we’ to St. Paul himself, who was 
eminent in his zeal, danger, and suffering, and better known to 
the Corinthians ? 

The following may be considered a free translation of the whole 
passage, according to the view here taken of it, which regards 
the ambiguity of the figurative expression, ‘ baptized for the dead,’ 
as explained and intended by the apostle to be explained by its 
reiteration, in the more literal terms that immediately follow it. 
‘Else what shall they do who are baptized with the baptism of 
suffering, for persons, whose great and distinguishing principle is 
deadness to the world, if the dead rise not, and there is no resur- 
rection state? Why do they continue, as we apostles have done 
up to this present hour, to be baptized with such sufferings, for 
such an object, namely, to inculcate renunciation of and deadness 
to the world ; and why continue we to stand in jeopardy without 
ceasing, or every hour? for, for the sake of my rejoicing over 
= evident possession of, and profiting in, this principle, that I 

ave in Christ Jesus our Lord, I myself, as one of the apostles, 
am a standing proof of the manifold and deep afflictions and 
dangers which we encounter ; for they are so great that I may 
say I die daily or am daily baptized with the baptism of ss 
and death...... Whereas if the dead rise not, it would be muc 
wiser for us to avoid these dangers, and both for us and you to be 
alive to the world, to live while we live, to eat, drink, and be 
merry, seeing that to-morrow we die.’ 

If the apostles had endured the baptism of suffering for the 
sake of men, who were alive to their worldly interests, and if 
their teaching had been such as to foster a worldly disposition, or 
if they had given indications of wavering, their conduct might 
have been accounted for without reference to the resurrection and 
a future world; and there might have been room for a shade of 
suspicion of their acting from motives of final interest on this side 
the grave; but the braving sufferings and death for such a length 
of time, for the sake of persons who were dead to the world, and 
upon whom they urged self-denial and a willingness to die in the 
path of duty, would have been utterly inexplicable, except by 
their trust of a future resurrection. 

To conclude, the absence of any Scriptural or historical, or 
even traditional evidence in support of any other view, the variety 
of opinions entertained upon the subject, all of them the fruits of 
pure conjecture, and most of them doing violence to the natural 
construction, and all of them, with but one exception, which is 
heretical, harsh, and far-fetched, and deriving no support what- 
ever from the Scriptures or from antiquity—these circumstances 
are in themselves proofs that these opinions are unsatisfactory, and 
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arguments against their correctness ; while the interpretation here 
proposed is not only in perfect accordance with the word of God 
at large, with the language and sentiments of St. Paul himself in 
other parts of his Epistles, with the train of reasoning pursued in 
the chapter in which these words are found, and with the sense of 
the words elsewhere separately and connectively ; but all the argu- 
ments adduced in its support have been drawn from these sources, 
than which none can be more legitimate or better entitled to de- 
ference ; each of them possesses in itself some strength, and, com- 
bined, they appear to prove that the Apostles are the persons 
here spoken of as baptized—that the baptism referred to is that 
which our Saviour announced as their portion (Mark x. ; Luke xii.), 
and that by the dead are meant the people of God, the body of 
Christians in the Apostolic times who were led by the Apostles 
to consider themselves dead,* and to lead them to do which they 
endured that afflictive baptism—and finally, that these words in 
this sense are well adapted to sum up a powerful appeal like that 
of the Apostle, as describing in the conduct both of those who 
preached and those who received the Gospel, if there was no resur- 
rection, a depth of infatuation and an extent of folly perfectly 
unaccountable. ‘Their life,’ in this case, ‘would have been 
madness,’ indeed, ‘and their end without honour.’ (Wisdom of 
Solomon.) 


R. K. 





® Of the appropriation of a similar term to designate ‘an individual we have 
an instance in the use of the expression ‘he that cometh,’ as signifying our 
Saviour. 
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FIRST LESSONS IN BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 
No. I.—Pretiminary REMARKS. 


Comptarnts have occasionally been made against the ‘ Journal 
of Sacred Literature,’ on the ground that it is too exclusively 
devoted to the benefit of those who have made considerable ad- 
vance in Biblical studies,.and that it does not enough consult the 
wishes or provide for the wants either of general readers or of 
young students—those who are setting out in the course of Bib- 
lical investigation—on both which classes it must of necessity be 
to a considerable extent dependent for support. Perhaps there 
may be some justice in these complaints. xt least they have led 
the Editor to promise that for the future there shall be “ a larger 
= of matter suited to all readers who take interest in 

iblical investigation, without compromising the character for 
sound scholarship which the publication has already won.” It 
has occurred to the writer of the present article that the Editor’s 
promise will be to some extent redeemed by a series of papers on 
the very elements of Biblical criticism, such as may be fitly desig- 
nated ‘ First Lessons.’ In these papers it will be the object of 
the writer to treat the subject in such a way as shall be intelligible, 
and, if possible, interesting to general readers ; and for this end 
he will demand no more special or technical acquaintance with 
the subjects discussed than every person of ordinarily good edu- 
cation may be fairly presumed to have. ‘This, it is the writer’s 
belief, may be done without any sacrifice of correctness for the 
sake of intelligibility. The design is to exhibit in plain English, 
with as little display of learning as possible, the principles that 
must guide the Biblical student in his critical investigations, to 
describe the course of this investigation, and to point out the 
results to which it leads. Such First Lessons, it is conceived, 
may not only be acceptable to the general reader, but may also 
be advantageous to the young student, by preparing the way for 
better understanding more elaborate treatises. As the range of 
subjects thus marked out are technically designated by the term 
‘ Introduction,’ so these papers may be considered as forming an 
introduction to the science, if it may so be called, of ‘ Introduc- 
tion.’ That term is employed to designate such investigations as 
are needful in order to introduce, or lead in, the student to such 
a position as that he may be prepared satisfactorily to investigate 
the sacred writings themselves. These papers may lead him into 
such a position as to prepare him to enter on the more systematic 
study of the subjects they refer to, if he desires it, or may give 
him some intelligible notions if he is satisfied with a bare outline. 
2Fr2 Instead 
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Instead of this technical term, ‘Introduction,’ we have used the 
term Biblical Criticism, as being much more intelligible and 
sufficiently expressive of the subjects which we design to treat of, 
without, Bivever, intending to limit ourselves merely to what 
might be included in that term in its more exact use. Our object 
is to treat of all those inquiries that may be called subjects of 
previous investigation in regard to the Books of Scripture—that 
is, of all that is to be inquired into respecting the Bible previously 
(in logical order, at least) to our going to it for ourselves as the 
fountain of life for our own souls. It will be observed that we 
do not include in the subjects of investigation the ‘proper evidence 
of Revealed Religion. That is a question separate from the 
criticism of its records. We take for granted that there is evi- 
dence of Christianity, as a religion, being divine; and, starting 
from this point, we proceed to the investigation of the documents 
which profess to give an account of it. It may be remarked here, 
however, that our investigations have an important bearing upon 
the proper evidences of Christianity, and the results to which we 
arrive may fitly be made use of in reference to the evidences. If, 
for instance, we found that the records were confused and contra- 
dictory, though this would not necessarily invalidate the truth of 
the Christian doctrine, it would greatly alter the relation in which 
the Bible stands to that doctrine ; and if, on the other hand, we 
found in the records proofs of divine superintendence and arrange- 
ment, we should properly bring this result in as an evidence of 
the Christian Religion. ‘This distinction it is ever important to 
keep in mind. Forgetfulness, or a willing oversight of it, has 
furnished scepticism with some of its most effective means of 
attack. Supposed inconsistencies in the record have been brought 
forward as disproving the doctrine of Christianity. Let it be un- 
derstood that we do not allege that there are such inconsistencies, 
but only that, if there were, all that they would prove is, that our 
view of the relation in which the record stands to the doctrine 
must be modified. An illustration will perhaps serve not only to 
make this clear, but also to mark out more clearly the limits of 
our subject. 

Suppose there had come down to us from distant ages and from 
various quarters accounts in writing of some medicine—some 
elixir vite—which, when used according to the directions given, 
would prevent or cure all diseases to which the human frame is 
liable, and would thus lengthen out the life of man, and continue 
that life in health, until old age gradually coming on, he who 
followed the directions given sunk down into a quict and peaceful 
grave, dying, as we say, of ‘old age.’ We should all be anxious 
to knew what this medicine really is, and how it is to be received. 


But 
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But the documents containing the account of it are in foreign 
tongues—they can be read only by the learned—they do not all 
contain the same precise information respecting the elixir; but 
some speak of it more obscurely, and some more plainly. They 
have been transmitted with care, yet still there are a variety of 
differences in the written accounts, which profess to give the very 
same treatise on it. From the fame of the medicine imitations 
have sprung up, and false accounts have been transmitted to us 
along with the true. It is clear that we need caution and care in 
receiving the accounts that are offered us. We must not be over 
credulous, or we shall be cheated into receiving some spurious 
compound instead of the true specific. We must not be over 
sceptical, or we may miss the advantage altogether. What, then, 
should be our course? Plainly this. In the first place, we ought 
to inquire into the truth of the alleged virtue of the medicine. If 
we are convinced on good evidence that it is altogether a mere 
piece of quackery, there is an end of the matter: we concern 
ourselves no more about it. But unless we are so convinced, 
prudence dictates at least further inquiry. We have, then, to 
examine the records which profess to give an account of the 
remedy. Now, in doing this, how are we to proceed? Our first 
inquiry must be, are these records, or any of them, genuine ?— 
that is, do they come from those from whom they profess to come ? 
Then, are they authentic ?—that is, do they contain a true account 
of what they profess to give an account of? And when we have 
proceeded thus far, and have found that some of these aecounts 
are both genuine and authentic, setting the others completely 
aside (except so far as they may serve to illustrate those we have 
selected), we proceed to a more careful examination of these. 
They will form our canonical accounts. But we must not stop 
here. For, first, we have to settle what is the true tert of the 
documents ; then we must determine how their meaning is to be 
ascertained ; then to compare the views given by one with those 
given by another, that we may have an accurate knowledge of the 
whole subject. But it is clear that the greater number of those 
who might be benefited by the medicine cannot undertake all this 
labour and research. Are they, then, to be left to any empiric 
who professes to have the true elixir, and to make no inquiry for 
themselves? Certainly not. The wise and reasonable course is 
for them to follow the guidance of those who are in a condition 
to investigate these matters—to ascertain the results to which 
they come—and, if they believe their guides to be honest and 
competent, they will feel that it is not yielding themselves to be 
blindfolded and led they know not whither if they take the path 
such guides point out. When, however, different guides present 
themselves, 
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themselves, all affirming that they know the right way ; and when, 
moreover, there are not wanting those who tell them to trust to 
none of these, for all are alike deceivers ; it becomes them to adopt 
such means as they can to ascertain the trustworthiness of those 
who offer to conduct them. How can this be done better than by 
being informed of the principles on which these guides have come 
to the conclusions which they present to them? For most men 
who have any curiosity about the matter will feel that if they have 
not the time or attainments to follow the detail of the various 
arguments, they are quite competent to determine the validity of 
the principles on which the arguments are conducted. Some, too, 
and perhaps not a few, will think that if they had a simple account 
given to them of these matters, so that they might really see what 
they are apt to lose sight of amidst the multiplicity of detail in- 
volved in arguments and counter arguments on minute points, 
they might be able hereafter to make some progress for themselves 
in the investigation of matters which now seem to be quite beyond 
their reach. We see, then, that our subject embraces the follow- 
ing points :—Genuineness, Authenticity, and Canonical Authority 
of the Books; Determination of the Text; Principles of Inter- 
pretation of the Text. Our illustration, however, fails in one 
important particular, We have not supposed that the knowledge 
of the medicine was communicated by God —that it was a Reve- 
lation. But in the case before us, if the Bible be at all what it 
professes to be, we must regard it as containing a message from 
God to man. It has been revealed, and those who revealed it 
must have received it from God—that is, they were inspired. 
The last and highest point, then, to which we come is Inspiration. 
We place this last, because it is clear that we must be first 
acquainted with the mode in which the message is conveyed before 
we can gain any correct notion of the mode or degree of inspira- 
tion of those who conveyed it. 

We shall not now enter upon the discussion of any one of the 
subjects which we have thus marked out. ‘The present paper is 
meant to be wholly introductory, and we shall close it by a few 
general observations. And in the first place, it will be easily seen 
that there is an analogy between the first three and the last three 
of the topics into which we have divided our subject: that the 
former relate to the Scriptures considered in the mass, and looked 
at as it were from a distance; the latter are analogous questions 
which come to be considered when we view them close at hand 
and look upon their internal structure. The subjects, as we have 
stated them, are the genuineness, authenticity, and canonical 
authority of the Books; the integrity, significance, and inspiration 
of their Contents. Thus the topics before us may be regarded as 
forming 
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forming three pairs: first, the genuineness of the book and the 
purity of the text, or, is it the work of the author to whom it is 
assigned, and what precisely did he write ; secondly, the authenti- 
city of the book, and the interpretation of the text, or, is the book 
trustworthy, and what did the writer mean ; and, thirdly, the canon- 
ical authority of the book and the inspiration of its contents, or, is 
the book part of the canon of Scripture, and what is its authority 
as such. To take a particular example by way of illustration, we 
have to inquire whether the Acts of the Apostles, for instance, was 
written by the author from whom it professes to come, viz., Luke, 
whether it is a real and not a fictitious narrative, and whether it is 
received by Christians in general as canonical; then, further, we 
have to inquire how we are to ascertain what Luke really did 
write, how we are to come at the meaning of what he wrote, and 
to what extent, or in what degree, his narrative is to be held as 
authoritative in the highest sense, that is, inspired. To impress 
this view on our readers, we will put side by side the three pairs 
of subjects :— 
Books of Scripture. Contents of the Books. 

Genuineness of the Book. Integrity of the Text. 

Authenticity of the Book, | Meaning of the Text. 

Canonicity of the Book. Inspiration of the Contents. 
We are the more particular in insisting on this analogy between 
the two sets of subjects before us, because, for reasons to which we 
will immediately refer, we shall not discuss them in the order in 
which they are Sica placed, and which certainly has a claim to be 
regarded as the natural order. 

o justify our departure from this order we remark, secondly, 
that we are not in the position of those who come to the examina- 
tion of these documents for the first time. We have a certain 
number of them selected from amongst the rest, and therefore 
having a prima facie claim to our first attention, because they are 
already received as canonical. It will greatly facilitate our labour 
to investigate, in the first place, the claims to canonical authority 
which are put forth on behalf of certain collections of documents, 
some more and others less extensive. We shall thus rid ourselves 
of the encumbrance of many, undoubtedly, spurious documents, 
which we need concern ourselves no more about. ‘Taking this 
line of investigation, it must be remembered that we shall not have 
proved the genuineness and authenticity of any of these docu- 
ments when we have determined them to be canonical. We shall 
merely have selected them from amongst the mass of professed 
documents as those which deserve further inquiry. But it is to be 
remembered, on the other hand, that their reception into the canon 
must have proceeded from their supposed genuineness and authen- 
ticity, since no book, wanting these qualities, can by any be deemed 
canonical, 
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canonical. And we have, therefore, in determining the canon 
as a whole, gone some way towards proving the genuineness and 
authenticity of the books which we find are regarded as canonical. 

Thirdly, it is quite possible that some who read thus far (cer- 
tainly it must be those who are quite unversed in Biblical criti- 
cism), may be ready to say, You are putting before us as questions 
to be discussed, matters about which there ought to be no dispute. 
We are willing to receive first lessons in Biblical criticism, but 
surely we are not to make it a matter of question what is the 
Bible. Such an objection must be made very inconsiderately, yet 
it may be not the See sincerely. And we must profess that we 
unfeignedly sympathise with that strong attachment to the Bible as 
the life-giving Word, which leads to the objection, if indeed it 
be made, by those who really know and have experienced the 
saving power of its truths. But the objection may be made also 
by those whose professed reverence for the Bible is only reverence 
for human authority after all, who receive the Bible merely be- 
cause it has been handed down to them, and whose belief in it as 
the message from God to man has no firmer and no surer founda- 
tion than their belief in the Koran would have had, if their lot 
had been cast in a land where the writings of the false prophet are 
the accredited message from God to man. To this latter class of 
objectors we would say, Read on, we beseech you ; for though we 
are but looking at the Word from a distance, and though we do not 
profess to lead you into the heights and depths of its spiritual truth, 
yet it may do you some good to know that there are those who 
believe this Word to be more than the outward, formal, humanly- 
attested thing which you suppose it. Your faith is a faith in man 
merely. It stopsthere. It goes not forward from man to rest in 
God. And the sooner you are rid of it the better, if only you are 
led to see that this record is no human device, but is, in truth, 
‘the record which Gop-gave of his Son.’ With regard to the 
former class of objectors, we cannot better express our feelings 
than in the words of their and our Lord and Master, ‘ O ye of 
little faith, wherefore did ye doubt?’ 'To them we would appeal. 
You know that in this Word there isa Divine power. Why should 
you fear critical investigation? The answer would probably be, 
that it is not fair critical investigation that is feared, but such dis- 
believing, not to say irreverent and licentious, criticism, as they 
have heard is rife in Germany, and as they hear rumours of even 
in this country. If the objection take this form we would answer, 
All that you urge is true. There is, indeed, much licentious cri- 
ticism abroad, and much more than many a simple-minded and 
earnest Christian, who has come by a shorter and a surer road to 
the invincible conviction of the truth of the Christian records, 
would believe. But so far from this being an argument against 
critical 
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critical investigation, it is the strongest argument that could be 
used to show its necessity. Criticism, both German and English, 
not only has investigated, but will investigate, the whole and every 
— of the professed revelation from God. Every point is now 

eing tried and tested anew. Subtle objections have been and 
continue to be brought forward. How are they to be met if 
those who value most the Bible refuse to look at them? How is 
their evil influence to be overcome, if those who ought to be able 
to give a reason for the hope that is in them, refuse to acquaint 
themselves with the historical grounds on which the credibility of 
the Scriptures in which they believe rests, and the objections that 
are made to these? It is indeed for this very reason that we have 
been induced to take up the present subject, believing it to be not 
uncalled for. We fully accord with the conviction expressed by 
Dr. Davidson, in his valuable ‘Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment,’ vol. i. p. vi.: ‘It is the writer’s belief that the books of the 
New Testament are destined ere long to pass through a severe 
ordeal.’ And on this account we look upon our present attempt 
as not unimportant. Every intelligent Christian ought to know 
something of the general principles and leading results of criticism 
as applied to that book which is the foundation of his hope. Let 
us, however, take this occasion to state explicitly our firm convic- 
tion that uo adverse criticism, however acute and far-seeing, can 
ever invalidate the Christian Scriptures taken as a whole, and 
especially and most emphatically (whatever of mere expression and 
outward circumstance it may remove or modify) never can it affect 
the substance of the Gospel—that Gospel which, as we believe, 
rests not on the word of man, but on ‘the Word of God, which 
liveth and abideth for ever.’ 

It may very probably be said, that such a declaration at the 
outset prejudges the whole question. If any one reads this who 
has betaken himself to Biblical criticism, in order there to find 
weapons which he may use against the Bible, we can imagine the 
supercilious air with which he will say, What one-sided criticism 
is this! Let such a one reflect, however, that there is at least 
candour in the acknowledgment ; and Jet him remember, more- 
over, that being impartial is not the same thing as being indif- 
ferent, much less is it the same as being adverse. We are as 
anxious, not to receive, as the truth of God, that which has no title 
to such an origin as the veriest sceptic that ever rejected the Bible. 
And further than this, we prefer a claim (not of course for our- 
selves personally, but for intelligent Christians, who discern in the 
Bible spiritual truth in general) to a degree of impartiality in such 
investigations, higher than can be claimed by either the sceptic on 
the one hand, or the formal Christian on the other. ‘The one in- 
vestigates, 
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vestigates, hoping to find that the evidence is inconclusive, the 
other continually fearing the removal of the smallest particle of 
testimony on which he has been accustomed to rely, lest his whole 
superstructure should fall to pieces. But the Christian, who has 
found for himself that the words which Christ has spoken are spirit 
and are life, can afford to be impartial, nay, he has every induce- 
ment to be so, both because his faith does not, and also in order 


that it ‘should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power 
of God.’ 
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The Bible Self-Evidential. A Lecture by the Rev. Hucu 
Stowe.tt, A.M. London: Nisbet and Co. 1850. 


The Bible: its Provision and Adaptation for the Moral Neces- 
sities of Fallen Man. A Lecture by the Rev. Hucu 
M‘Nertez, D.D. London: Nisbet and Co. 1850. 


The Literary Attractions of the Bible. A Lecture by the Rev. 
James Hamitron, F.L.S. London: Nisbet and Co. 1850. 


A MOVEMENT is taking place at the present day which may 
possibly attract little notice, but is not on that account of less im- 
portance. Organised efforts are being made to promote the 
intellectual advancement, combined with the moral and spiritual 
improvement of our young men. It would be going over old 
ground to enlarge on the importance of giving a proper bias to 
the mind of a generation at that particular age when the tram- 
mels of school are taken off and the responsibilities of life have 
scarcely begun. He who governs others must control himself; 
and the boy who is under tutors and governors is in like manner 
sheltered from many temptations. But there are critical years 
intervening before the boy becomes the father of a family, or the 
master of the establishment, and this is the time when right influ- 
ence is most needed, though most difficult to exercise. The 
difficulty has been acknowledged on all hands. It has supplied 
many a.‘ plot’ for the drama, and many a subject for the pulpit. 
Parents have been broken-hearted, masters ruined, legislators 
perplexed, and ministers of religion in despair from this very 
cause, that they have not known how to weave the cords that 
should hold in check the tumultuous passions of young men. 
Parents, masters, legislators, and spiritual advisers have too many 
powerful antagonists, and, in some instances, the antagonism 
arises 
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arises from themselves. The son too often is permitted to dis- 
cover that his father had run through the same career of folly, 
and that the morale is the same which still animates both, though 
in the latter it exhibits itself under decent restraints. Masters 
often find themselves defrauded by those in their employ; they 
discover that the till is drawn upon to meet the periodical 
demands of the betting-office, or that forged cheques are pre- 
sented at the bank to pay the expense of nightly revels. But 
have the masters no cause for self-accusation? Is every house of 
business a school of morality, of truth, of fidelity? Are the 
young men taught no tricks of trade? Do the goods in the 
window always tell the same tale as those which are supplied to 
the customer? Is the system of advertising, of puffing, of offering 
cheap bargains, of ‘ selling twenty-five per cent. lower than the 
trade’ consistent with honour to the public, kindness to the 
operative, and moral training of the salesman? We do not under- 
take to answer these questions. We leave them to those who 
understand the subject better. The more glaring sources of 
demoralization in this great metropolis need not be enumerated. 
Pictures might be drawn of ‘London at Night’ far less pleasing 
than the one at the Colosseum. The young men engaged in 
shops and offices are its more prominent inhabitants ; their ‘ day’ 
begins at nine o'clock post meridiem; and, as ‘night’s noon’ 
approaches, the excitements provided for them multiply in number 
and variety. 

It is upwards of twenty years since Mechanics’ Institutes were 
devised to check in some measure these pernicious influences by 
affording opportunities for mental improvement. Reading-rooms, 
scientific lectures, mutual instruction classes, debating societies, 
were heard of in all directions. A small expenditure per quarter 
enables a young man to remedy the defects of his early education, 
and receive instruction in modern or ancient languages, music 
and drawing, or the less pretending branches of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. The precise results of these institutions 
are not easily estimated. In theory, they are calculated to raise 
a barrier against the vicious influence of London nightly amuse- 
ments. There can be no doubt that the pursuit of literature and 
science is a grand preventive of intemperance and debauchery. 
But Mechanics’ Institutes have by no means accomplished all that 
was hoped for ; their supporters lament that the mass even of the in- 
telligent labouring population is not reached by them. A statistical 
writer calculates that ‘not less than 231,000 youths in London 
alone are more or less influenced for good or for evil by the 
system of late hours of business.’ But how many of these are 
enrolled in literary institutions? Another writer, who wishes to 
defend 
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defend these societies to the utmost, ope not more than 
60,000 persons of various ages to be attached to 278 institutions, 
scattered through the whole of England. In the face, however, 
of these statistics a question arises in the mind, Are these 60,000 
really kept from objectionable places of resort by these institu- 
tions? We fear not. We question their intellectual results ; 
we have still greater doubt of their moral benefit. These 
societies professedly exclude religion on the ground of avoiding 
the prejudices of many of their members. And we do not object 
to societies because they are solely literary and scientific. Many 
Christian men are active members of our great scientific associa- 
tions, and esteem I’.R.S. or F.L.S. after their names no incon- 
siderable distinction. But we think that while religion is not per- 
mitted to elevate the tone of these Mechanics’ Institutes, and is 
characterized by their supporters as so much sectarianism, frivolity 
is admitted and mere amusement, which ultimately renders the 
cultivation of the intellect distasteful. Their committees have 
again and again lamented the extreme difficulty of sustaining 
their numbers at a successful average. Members drop off, and 
new ones do not come; and finances droop, and the landlord is 
urgent for the rent. The lectures are consequently made more 
attractive. We frequently meet with the announcement of a 
series of highly intellectual subjects for a term’s lectures. We 
extract the following: ‘Wit and Humour,’ ‘The Genius and 
Writings of Dickens,’ ‘The Comic Characters of Shakspeare,’ 
‘Trish Bulls,’ music in all its shapes, and perhaps conjuring, ven- 
triloquism, and mimicry. - The musical lecture is, of course, only 
a concert under another name; and the lecture on the drama will 
be eminently suggestive of Drury Lane, if not the Royal Surrey. 
But on this point we will quote a Mr. William Purdy, the author 
of a prize essay, entitled ‘ Knowledge among the Middle and Work- 
ing ,Classes.’ His sentiments, it may be premised, have the im- 
primatur of the first and most flourishing institution in London, the 
Aldersgate-street Literary and Scientific Institution. He says:— 


‘* A religion giving dark views of God, and infusing superstitious 
fear of innocent enjoyment, instead of aiding sober habits, will, by 
making men abject and sad, impair their moral force and prepare them 
for intemperance as a refuge from depression or despair.”* But those 
who coincide with these views may ask, What amusements are the in- 
stitutions to select? Which are they to approve, and which condemn ? 
The object, however, is not to select one or two sources of recreation, 
but to make amusements generally adapted to the real purpose of 
improvement ; to introduce good music to the tastes of the multitude; 
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to have dancing free from ostentatious parade and immorality; to 
establish games without vice seductive enough to supersede the present 
gambling-table ; to hold soirées for intellectual and social refinement ; 
and, as far as possible, to encourage athletic exercises that will 
strengthen the limbs and sinews of the thousands employed in sedentary 
occupations. This would do something to regenerate society, and 
remove the reproach that England is “ the wisest, the greatest, but the 
saddest nation in the world.” The institution, fully to accomplish 
this object, must not neglect making the amusements frequent and 
economical ; for experience has proved that these are the elements of 
success.’ 


And we subjoin, that if only by such elements success can be 
obtained, it is not worth the purchase. Those who have sought 
to regenerate the world by the mere cultivation of the intellect, 
have found it necessary to mingle with it the cultivation of tastes 
of a less ennobling character, and have in the end congratulated 
themselves if only by their instrumentality the world has been 
amused. We are reminded of the juvenile would-be blacksmith, 
who boasted that he could forge a horseshoe, and, failing to 
produce even a nail, gloried as he thrust the hot iron into water 
that he could make a fizz. 

We have much pleasure in turning to the Society to whom the 
lectures at the head of this article have been delivered. It styles 
itself a ‘ Christian Association for promoting the Improvement of 
the Spiritual Condition of Young ee ; and its foremost rule 
explains that this object is to be effected by ‘the efforts of the 
members in the sphere of their daily calling, by devotional meet- 
ings, Biblical instruction, and mutual improvement classes, the 
delivery of lectures, the diffusion of Christian literature, or any 
other means in accordance with the Scriptures.’ It would 
further appear from the rules, that, before any new member is 
enrolled, his religious principles are ahd, ms his character 
sifted, and every precaution taken to ensure his suitability. We 
cannot but think that the ‘regeneration of society’ will be more 
surely effected by means like these than those recommended by 
Mr. William Purdy. Such an association spreads its influences 
secretly, yet progressively. ‘The means employed are not of 
human devising, the end proposed is the right one, and the success 
hoped for is most likely to be vouchsafed. The society is yet in 
its infancy. It first saw the light June, 1844, and in London 
does not number a thousand members ; but to use the words of their 
own Committee, ‘ They do not attach undue importance to numbers, 
as they know, that in the attainment of all spiritual objects, holy 
strength of character is of infinitely greater value than numerical 
legions.’ There is another Society in the metropolis, working for 
a similar 
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a similar object, and perhaps more likely to be successful, hu- 
manly speaking, so far as co-operation is concerned, owing to the 
uniformity of religious creed by which it is characterized. The 
former Society has no narrower distinctive peculiarity than that of 
being ‘Christian’; the latter is a ‘Church of England’ Young 
Man’s Society. ‘The two Societies, however, though at rivalry in 
appearance, are in friendship fundamentally. Moreover, they 
seek the same object in different fields of action; the latter 
Society chiefly exerting itself to awaken an interest in missionary 
objects. They both originated in the year 1844, but the members 
on the books of the Church of England Society are double those 
of the other. The test required for membership is a subscription, 
which shall be divided equally among four Church societies, having 
for object the spread of the Gospel abroad and at home. Those 
who are interested in the welfare of young men in London, those 
who reflect on the awful temptations to which they are exposed, 
will rejoice that two societies like these should strive in holy 
rivalry to stem the torrent of evil and attempt the regeneration 
of society on right principles. Religious young men have a rally- 
ing point. By mutual co-operation they are enabled to show a 
determined front to their worldly companions. The subject in 
which they are interested is not suffered to drop, their own minds 
are kept from lukewarmness. And all this is accomplished by 
suitable means which could be scarcely brought to bear by the 
single efforts of parochial clergymen. The Sunday-school is the 
best Christian young man’s association which we have possessed 
heretofore ; but here the young man imparts knowledge to others 
without any special opportunities for receiving it himself. 

The lectures mentioned at the head of this article were de- 
livered to an attentive crowd of more than four thousand persons, 
and will, perhaps, be read by more than fourteen thousand. 
This fact alone is a gratifying indication of what has been done 
by the Society of which we have been speaking. The Young 
Men’s Christian Association owes much to the indefatigable 
labours of its able and devoted Secretary. By his personal in- 
fluence and tact the most eminent men, belonging to different 
denominations, have been induced to give well-digested lectures 
to the multitudes assembled weekly in Exeter Hall. Great 
judgment has been shown in the choice of the lecturers, in the 
appropriation of subjects, and in assigning the proportion in which 
the established churches of England and Scotland and the different 
religious sects should be represented. The Bible was made the 
chief topic: and assuredly the study of the Bible devotionally, 
practically, and critically, is the most noble aim for a Christian 
Association. It has been shown that controverted questions of 
doctrine 
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doctrine and church-polity can be passed over in silence, and the 
word of God made the great theme. This brings men to unity 
of thought and aim; the more they study revelation at the 
fountain-head the more will they discover how little they know, 
and how much is to be learned, how partial are our views of 
truth, and how necessary it is to bear with the differences of other 
minds, from a conviction that it is impossible for all to look at the 
same subject from the same point of view. Each spectator (as 
optical science demonstrates) looks at a different rainbow from 
his neighbour, but all behold the same sun. 

In noticing the plan adopted by this Society, we cannot but be 
reminded of its resemblance with that of this Journal. A series 
of lecturers, not abandoning their peculiar opinions, but con- 
tending for the Bible, its truth, its literary attractions, its pro- 
vision and adaptation for the moral necessities of fallen man, are 
doing precisely what the contributors to this Journal have done 
from its commencement. We are the more reminded of this by 
discovering among the names of those who have lectured to the 
young men in Hull that of one of our own contributors.» We 
feel gratified that the attention of large bodies of men is being 
directed to subjects to which we are anxious to give prominence. 
A course of Scriptural investigation is urged to which the pulpit 
cannot give adequate help. In fact, we thank the Society for 
training for us a class of readers who will ultimately be qualified 
in their turn to give to the public the result of their matured 
thought. 

The lecturers, who have taken the Bible as their immediate 
subject, are men well known to the Cliristian public. We have 
two Hugos, who have contended ardently and successfully pro 
veritate religionis Christiane—men of zeal and eloquence, who, 
if they do not compare with their famed namesake in depth and 
variety of theological learning, have the happy faculty, so useful 
in this nineteenth century, of awakening the intellect and touching 
the sympathies of the masses. We have also the amiable author 
of ‘ Life in Earnest,’ and ‘The Mount of Olives,’ works that are 
read by thousands. An elegant mind like his was well qualified, 
as we may conceive, to appreciate the literary beauties of the 
word of God and point them out to his hearers. 

The three aspects of a divine revelation which these powerful 
minds have given to their numerous hearers form a most valuable 
combination. The Bible being shown to be self-evidential, we 
have the salient features of a revelation. Its great leading truths 
are brought out, and it is made plain that these truths are of God. 
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Its adaptation to the wants of man involves a deep analysis of 
human nature, and the revelation is considered in reference to 
that nature. The literary attractions are those which lie on the 
surface ; they are the sculptured mouldings and painted orna- 
ments of the vessel that holds the celestial nectar. Now these are 
widely different themes, but each of them relates to the Bible as a 
whole. Each of them keeps in view the one design, the one 
system, the one dictating Spirit. This is no crumbling of the 
bread of life, but recommends its humble reception in the propor- 
tions in which God has given it; and this, we think, involves the 
mode of thought needful for the present day. Men are beginning 
to take large views of most subjects; the controverted topics of 
the day are reduced to their fundamental principles, and there 
the battle is fought. One sees this in parliamentary debates, in 
opular lectures, in newspaper articles, in scientific researches. 
Ve have many mathematicians among our students of divinity, 
and readers of Adam Smith among politicians. Our statesmen 
are beginning ‘to discern the little in the large, and the large in 
the small; studying the State in the citizen, and the citizen in 
the State.’ Men are on all hands impatient of detail, and anxious 
to ascend to the general from the particular. The scholasticism 
of the middle ages is not relished ; the verbal distinctions that 
savour of the old Greek criticism are not cared for, and men have 
no time to listen to them. Moreover, there is but slight dispo- 
sition to discover a balance of authorities. Augustin may have 
said one thing, Irenzus another, Jeremy Taylor may state a doc- 
trine in such and such terms, and Tillotson in others, but the 
modern listeners cannot store their memory with quotations ; they 
are eager to know the text that will settle the question at once. 
Students still exist who delight in laborious research, who are 
content to be compilers ad infinitum; there are men who are 
exactly fitted to make blue-books crowded with collected facts ; 
but it will be easier to find those who prefer the results to the 
details of their labours. We think that the divines who stood up 
in Exeter Hall consciously or unconsciously recognized this as the 
spirit of the age, and addressed themselves to it accordingly. 
Their treatises (for they are no longer spoken but printed words 
with which we deal) are comprehensive and full of thought, sug- 
gestive rather than exhaustive ; they can hardly be called shallow, 
though confessedly they are popular, and, though short, much is 
conveyed. Mr. Stowell may be said to have considered the Bible 
objectively, Dr. M‘Neile subjectively, and Mr. Hamilton philo- 
logically. ‘The first takes the revelation, and proclaims its table 
of contents ; the second takes human nature in conjunction, and 
enumerates a series of hidden correspondences; the third culls 
the flowers and scatters them on our path. “ 
Mr. 
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Mr. Stowell enters upon his subject with an enthusiasm in which 
we ardently sympathize. He thus speaks of internal evidence :-— 

‘We glory in the fulness, the amplitude, the clearness of what are 
commonly styled ‘ the external evidences,” but at the same time we 
glory still more in the fact, that if all the outworks were carried 
(which they never can be), the citadel itself would remain unmoved 
and immutable, because self-sustained. For my own part I have no 
hesitation in saying, that were all the external evidences gone, I should 
not for an instant be shaken in my conviction of the truth of the Gos- 
pel; I would stake my hope for eternity upon it as undoubtingly as 


before.’—p. 7. 


Perhaps we may remark on his main subject, internal evidence, 
that it is not quite so independent of external as our lecturer 
would make it appear. This evidence, taken alone, appeals mainly 
to the feelings. It implies the doctrine of private judgment some- 
what in extreme. A thing is pronounced true because we feel 
it to be true, and the morality is called Divine because we think 
it could not have been of human invention. Now, those who 
examine the internal evidence of the Bible are those who are well 
acquainted already with its external proofs. And if we carefully 
consider what we mean by convictions of this kind, we shall find 
them arising from previously received truths. We can scarcely 
have any @ priori notions of a Divine revelation; but when once 
we have listened to the voice of the Saviour proclaiming his 
heavenly message, we are furnished with a test of truth, and 
analogy becomes a comparatively safe guide. Mr. Stowell must 
remember that were ‘all the external evidences gone,’ he would 
still retain the savour of them, the trained mind and heart, which 
by a species of intuition recognize what comes from God. The 
revealed facts of Scripture which we receive on historical evidence 
are the backbone of its anatomy. The incarnation of the Son of 
God, the Resurrection, the miraculous gifts, all these must be 
established in the mind, and the doctrines follow as it were by 
inference. We do not think it superfluous to discuss this point, 
as the notion of internal evidence may cut another way. It is the 
common argument on which many superficial readers justify their 
adherence to a particular author. ‘There is a peculiar purity 
and elegance and je ne sais quoi about his writings which con- 
vinces me that what he says must betrue.’ This argument proves 
the orthodoxy of Channing or Emerson, and the inspiration of 
Plato or Homer. We have heard of an amiable Christian gen- 
tleman giving to the world an amended version of the Scriptures 
with improvements adopted from various translations. It did not 
appear that he had pretensions to scholarship, but he decided 
upon each alteration according to his preconceived notions. He 
felt that such and such a translation was the right one. Now, 
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the internal evidence of inspiration is not unlike the internal 
evidence of right translation. We will just quote one text which 
we think bears upon this point. ‘ What man knoweth the things 
of a man save the spirit of man which is in him? even so the 
things of God knoweth no man but the Spirit of God.’ 

Of what use then is internal evidence? Just this: it proves 
mutual consistency between the statements of the separate authors 
and the facts on which the revelation hinges. In rising from the 
perusal of the Hore Pauline we feel convinced that the writers 
of the New Testament are mutually consistent, but it has not 
been proved to us that they are severally inspired. This must 
depend on external evidence. It is a nice point, on which we 
would gladly take Mr. Stowell’s opinioy, as to what are the truths 
exclusively revealed by inspiration. We can readily enumerate 
some which are indisputably so—particularly those which relate 
to the person and work of Christ, the personality of the Holy 
Ghost, and the. mystery of the Trinity. There are others which 
are stated on authority and cleared from the doubt in which the 
guessings of heathen philosophers have left them, such as the 
doctrine of rewards and punishments, the future state, the en- 
trance of sin into the world, and so forth. The motives of 
Christian morality are peculiar to the Gospel, but we cannot say 
that the principles of right and wrong are altogether hidden from 
mankind in any circumstances. 

Mr. Hartwell Horne makes this remark on Bulkley’s Notes on 
the Bible :— 

‘They are filled with what the author considers parallel passages in 
the Greek and Roman classics, in which the same moral precepts and ° 
sentiments occur. Sometimes the coincidence appears to be striking ; 
at other times the correspondence is far from marked. There is a 
great mass of quotation which would seem to answer no valuable 
purpose, unless to produce the belief that a book nearly as good as the 
Bible might be compiled from the writings of the poets and philo- 
sophers of Greece and Rome.’ 

There are authors at the present day, against whom Mr. Stowell 
has nobly directed his shafts, who urge this with more sinister 
motives than Mr. Bulkley ; we therefore press the necessity of a 
clear recognition of what is essential to a Christian revelation 
established by all the evidence that can be brought to bear. But 
to illustrate our meaning. Many portraits present ‘ internal 
evidence’ of being unlike the sitter. The features obviously do 
not belong to each other: the portrait could have been like no 
one. But in analysing a better production, can we take each 
feature in succession, and, admiring the colour, and shading, and 
general execution, say, Must not that be like? No, we reply ; 
we have a conviction that it is a good painting, and recognize 
a probability 
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a probability that it is an accurate transcript of the living face, 
but we should like the external evidence derived from a know- 
ledge of the sitter himself. 

e believe that Mr. Stowell would not refuse to acknowledge 
that some limit like that which we have suggested is necessary to 
give the doctrine of internal evidence its most real value. In- 

eed we cannot lay too much stress on its importance as auxiliary 
to direct evidence. Moreover, it is always most precious to the 
devotional reader of the Scriptures, as the heart and the conscience 
are able to give their testimony that to them the word of God 
——e itself. Let Mr. Stowell speak on this point for him- 
self :— 


‘It makes its appeal to that conscience within us which still wit- 
nesses for God, however our lusts and passions may sometimes clamour 
it down, or drag it at their chariot-wheels. There is in man a con- 
science which tells him what is right and what is wrong, at least in 
their broader distinctions ; accompanying that perception of right and 
wrong there is a dread of guilt when we do wrong—a sense of satis- 
faction when we do right; and connected with that sense of guilt and 
of satisfaction there is the recognition of a great Supreme Judge. 
Conscience could indeed have no existence, or at least no power, if 
there were no Supreme Ruler to whose tribunal she must refer. Now 
this advocate for God in the human.breast responds to the testimony of 
God in his word: “ And he himself knew what was in man ;” so it 
may be said of his Gospel, as it was said of Jesus, “‘ It knows what is 
in man.” It penetrates all the intricacies of his inmost labyrinths, it 
lights up all the dark recesses of the caverns of the heart, it holds up 
to the inner man a mirror which so reflects him upon himself that he 
cannot help recognizing the likeness, though there are lineaments, 
perhaps, which he had never discerned before, but which, when brought 
before him in that mysterious glass, flash conviction on his mind, so 
that he stands self-revealed and self-convicted, and owns that this is of 
a truth the word of God.’—p. 25. 


The lecture of Dr. M‘Neile is unquestionably the most im- 
portant of the series. ‘His aim [to use his own expression] was 
at once to quicken the intelligence and deepen the piety of his 
humerous young friends.’ And we may safely conjecture that on 
no previous occasion was the-attention of so large an audience 
held for two full hours upon a subject discussed with so much 
depth of thought. Dr. M‘Neile has used no incitements of 
oratory, he kas not appealed to the passions of his auditors, nor 
cared much to gratify the imagination. He had a great subject, 
and treated it with a master’s hand. The delivery of this lecture 
to a breath-holding company of young men, gathered from — 
the shops and offices of this metropolis, is a sign of the times, an 
a gratifying one. It is a proof that the mechanical operations of 
the day are no barrier to intellectual activity in the evening. For 
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assuredly, to listen to this lecture throughout, to lay up in the 
mind the well-arranged reasoning on a deep topic, and to preserve 
the continuous chain of ideas, was of itself a good mental exercise. 
But here the tact of the lecturer gave relief. He was himself at 
home in his subject, his own mind was clear, his ideas symmetri- 
cally connected, his reasoning consecutive, and his illustrations 
appropriate, so that he made it possible to his hearers to receive 
without weariness the successive steps of a complicated argument. 
Let other lecturers take the hint. Declamation, and trope, and 
mere oratory are only intellectual crutches, bribes offered to the 
sluggish understanding to induce the reception of solid truth. 
Let a man really be possessed of a stock of ideas with which he 
eagerly desires to endow his fellows, let him feel that he has a 
valuable treasure to give, and let him find those who are equally 
anxious to receive, he will somehow write or speak with intensity 
of purpose, simplicity of diction, and weightiness of argument, and 
his production will bear a favourable comparison with compositions 
that were chiefly intended to amuse and often to fill up time and 
ee. The attendants in lecture-halls begin to ask what they 
have learned or what has been proved, and not what pretty things 
have been said, or what jocose allusions have raised a laugh. 
We recommend Dr. M‘Neile’s lecture as a model, as realising 
our own beau-ideal of the best form of oral instruction. We would 
gladly employ Dr. M‘Neile with reference to this as a lecturer to 
lecturers. 

The main subject which the Reverend Doctor had to treat was 
Man. He rightly showed throughout that the knowledge of our- 
selves must go side by side with the knowledge of God. The 
Bible is of course the medium of communication, and is under- 
stood better in this relation as we advance in our insight into our 
own moral and intellectual constitution. To bring this before the 
minds of his hearers the lecturer has adopted an admirable analysis 
of his subject. 

We subjoin his main propositions :— 

‘TI. That some communications from God, such as those contained in 
the Bible, are necessary for fallenman. And, 

‘II. That the communications whieh are actually contained in the 
Bible are, in a remarkable manner, adapted to the necessities of fallen 
man.’—p. 3. 

The first proposition is proved by reference to the inadequacy 
of all efforts, whether of ancient philosophy or modern scepticism, 
to solve the great problems in which man is so much interested, 
and to the fact that we have a revelation divinely attested and 
fixed in writing. On this latter point we will quote the lecture 
itself. 

‘To 
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‘To have that truth handed down with a precision which shall 
entitle it to continued confidence, it must be fixed, and not left to the 
known and felt uncertainty of oral tradition. It must be written. And 
thus, a standard of truth which shall be fixed in itself, and in attestation 
of it miracles, which shall be matter of testimony, are shown to be not 
only desirable but indispensable to meet the necessities of fallen man, 
Such is the Bible in its contents and in its corroboration. ‘The things 
to be believed were written, that no uncertainty might remain as to 
what they are; and they were divinely attested, that there might be 
no mistake as to whence they are. 

‘ Let me add, they are all equally attested, though in themselves they 
are not all equally important. It is as true as divinely attested that the 
King of Assyria sent a great army into Palestine, as it is that a Virgin 
conceived and barea son, It is as true as divinely attested that Caesar 
Augustus, at a certain date, published a decree that the whole Roman 
empire should be taxed, as it is that Jesus of Nazareth rose from the 
dead. It is as true that David was guilty of adultery, as it is that 
Joseph resisted solicitation to commit the same sin. It is as true that 
Paul and Barnabas quarrelled and separated in their missionary labours, 
as it is that by means of these labours they diffused the blessings of 
salvation among the Gentiles. It is as true that Paul wrote to Timo- 
thy to bring with him the cloak left at Troas, and the books and parch- 
ments, as it is that he left Titus in Crete, to set in order things left 
undone, and ordain elders in every city. 

‘It is as true as divinely attested that the Jews said concerning 
Jesus, “ He hath a devil, and is mad,” as it is that Jesus said concern- 
ing himself, “I am the way, and the truth, and the life.” The genuine 
doctrine of inspiration does not require that all things contained in the 
Bible shall be of equal importance, but only that all is of equal veracity. 
All that is recorded there as having been done was done; all that is 
recorded as having been said was said; whether it was said by good 
men or by bad men, whether by the devil or by Jehovah, all was indeed 
said. And the standard of good and bad, the principles by which we 
are to judge between the good and the bad, the character of the devil 
and the character of God, all are clearly stated. We are not referred 
toa standard elsewhere, whether in ourselves or in other men, or in 
creation around, whereby to sit in judgment on the contents of the 
Bible, pronouncing some of them inspired and some of them not inspired. 
But we are supplied with a standard in the Bible itself, whereby to 
judge of the nature and comparative importance of things, all of which 
are given by inspiration of God, and attested by miraculous evidence. 

‘To say that we have a rectifying standard in ourselves is to say that 
fallen man possesses something superior to the Word of God, which is 
to make the Bible secondary, if not useless. Of what then can we 
judge? Of the evidence which attests the divine origin of the Bible. 
The evidence is a condescension to our lower faculties. ‘‘ Believe me,” 
said the Saviour, “or else believe me for the very work’s sake.” The 
miraculous work is an appeal to our senses, #.¢., a condescension to our 
infirmity. Reasonably satisfied thereby of the origin of the Bible, it is 
equally 
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equally reasonable, THEN, to submit to its contents even where they are 
above reason.’—p. 12-14. 

The second proposition referring to the necessities of fallen 
man has received division and subdivision, which, however, never 
interferes with the unity of the subject, or hides the great aim of 
the argument. The adaptation of the Bible to these necessities 
is made to appear by considering man :— 

1st. As a compound creature, a mysterious combination of body 
and soul. 

2nd. In the nature of his intellectual faculties, including me- 
mory, imagination, and reason. 

3rd. In the diversities of his mental character. 

Ath. In his consciousness of guilt. 

5th. In his instincts of desire. : 

It is obvious at a glance that these five points might be the 
headings of as many chapters in a thick octavo, and well would 
the Doctor be qualified to give them amplification. But he has 
lectured our young men suggestively ; he has pointed out to them 
how the Bible is the great centre to which every other study can 
be directed. ‘The first division relates to man as a creature en- 
dowed with senses, and indicates a path to the sciences which 
enable us intelligently to hold converse with the created world. 
The second division suggests the study of metaphysics, that study 
over which the labours of our Northern friends have spread a 
charm that transcends the delights of the novel or the poem. 
The third division sends us to biography, to the study in 
the individual of what metaphysics describe in the general. 
It includes also the inquiry into the causes of controversy, and 
leads to the discovery of unity amid variety. The fourth division 
includes the examination of conscience. It leads us to reflect on 
man as a moral being. It is the study of the closet when the 
door is shut, and no eye but of Him who seeth in secret is looking 
on. The fifth division is the key-stone of the rest, the history 
of human aims, and embodies the question, what is the chief 

ood ? 
‘ On all these points the Bible is shown to be a central book. 
The student of inspiration is made to see that all other study may 
be made subservient to it, but that none can be a substitute. 
The inference is clear that while all human productions are 
finite, and partial, and unsatisfying, this alone meets every want 
and leads us onward to the final good. 

Mr. Hamilton has directed the attention of his numerous 
hearers to a subject of less importance than the lecturers we have 
described, but not less captivating. He draws a happy parallel 
between the beauty of creation and that of revelation, aes > 

that 
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that man even in his ruin retains his sense of the beautiful as well 
as of the true. He has with unerring taste selected some of the 
beauties of the Bible, those which illustrate its sublimity and sim- 
plicity, its pathos and joyousness, its poetic descriptions of nature 
and its true portraiture of man. We have not space to do justice 
to the eloquent lecturer in these respects. The solid, instructive 
thoughts, however, of the lecturer might readily be compressed 
into a much shorter space than he has assigned to them. The 
lecture is in this respect in exact contrast to that of Dr. M‘Neile. 
We can hardly guess why Mr. Hamilton should encumber him- 
self with such a load of metaphors, and lose himself amid a 
labyrinth of words. We did not hear the lecture: his elocution 
probably made palatable his eloquence ; but in reading it we wish 
that it were slightly weeded. We will just place in juxta-position 
Mr. Hamilton’s admiring remarks on the style of Serpture, 
and a sentence or two of his own. He shall sit in judgment on 
himself. 


‘ The rhetorical and poetical beauties of Scripture are merely inci- 
dental. Its authors wrote, not for glory nor display—not to astonish or 
amuse their brethren—but to instruct them and make them better. 
They wrote for God’s glory, not their own; they wrote for the world’s 
advantage, not to aggrandise themselves.’—p. 7. 

Again :— 

‘ Remembering then that the Bible contains no ornamental passages, 
nothing written for mere display, that its stedfast purpose is, ‘ Glory 
to God in the highest,” and the truest blessedness of man—I repeat 
that that Bible abounds in passages of the purest beauty and stateliest 
grandeur, all the grander and all the more beautiful because they are 
casual and unsought.’—p. 8. 

Once more :— 

‘It never aims at fine writing. It never steps aside for a moment 
for the sake of a felicitous expression or a good idea.’ —p. 17. 

Here are Mr. Hamilton’s canons of good taste. Let us see 
how he has obeyed them in a composition designed to show the 
beauties of Scripture, wherein we should expect the author to 
speak in plain prose while pointing out the magnificent poetry of 
the inspired volume. 





‘He has built Mont Blane, and molten the lakes in which its shadow 
sleeps. He has intoned Niagara’s thunder, and has breathed the zephyr 
which sweeps its spray. He has shagged the steep with its cedars, and 
besprent the meadow with its king-cups and daisies.’—p. 3. 

‘The fire which flashes from the iron hoof of the Tartar steed as 
he scours the midnight path is grander than the artificial firework ; for 
it is the casual effect of speed and power. The clang of Ocean as he 
booms his billows on the rock, and the echoing caves give chorus, is 
more 
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more soul-filling and sublime than all the music of the orchestra; for it 
is the music of that main so mighty that there is a grandeur in all it * 
does, in its sleep a melody, and in its march a stately psalm. And in 
the bow which paints the melting cloud there is a beauty which the 
stained glass or gorgeous drapery emulates in vain ; for it is the glory 
which gilds beneficence, the brightness which bespeaks a double boon, 
the flush which cannot but come forth when both the sun and shower 
are there.’—p. 8. 

‘ For the pensive, there is the dirge of Jeremiah and the cloud-sha- 
dowed drama of Job. For the sanguine and hopeful, there sounds the 
blithe voice and there beats the warm pulse of old Galilean Peter. And 
for the calm, the contemplative, the peacefully-loving, there spreads, 
like a molten melody, or an abysmal joy, the page—-sunny, ecstatic, 
boundless —of John the Divine.’—p. 23. 

‘Suppose there were a missionary endowed with the gift of tongues, 
and called to ply his labours in different places at successive periods, 
He goes to France, and, addressing its vivacious inhabitants, he aban- 
dons the direct and sober style of his fatherland ; every utterance is 
antithesis ; every gem of thought is cut brilliant-wise; and the whole 
oration jigs on gay, elastic springs. He passes thence to Holland, and 
in urder to conciliate its grave burghers his steady thoughts move on in 
stiff procession, trim, concinnate, old-fashioned, olderly. Anon he finds 
himself amidst a tribe of Red Indians; and instantly his imagination 
spreads pinions of flame, and, familiar with thunder, water, and burning 
mountains, his talk is the tune of the tempest. And ending his days in 
Arabia or Persia, through the fantastic sermon skip shadowy antelopes 
or dream-like gazelles, whilst each interstice of thought is filled by a 
voluptuous mystery, like the voice of the darkling nightingale as it 
floats through air laden with jasmine or roses.’—p. 24. 





It is possible that Mr. Hamilton feels himself compelled to 
write and speak in this high strain. Like Ovid, he may lament— 
‘ Et quod tentabam scribere versus erat ;’ 
or he may consider that the poetry of Scripture would benefit by 
the contrast of his own. But in any case we repel it if only for 
the sake of example. It is a style easily imitated, and nothing 
is so difficult to write as good plain prose language that conveys 
the meaning of the author, and is not unbedecked with ornament 

when ornament is needed. 

Mr. Hamilton is, however, deserving of our thanks, and has 
laboured in a good cause. Whoever enables his fellow-men to 
see a new beauty or a new truth in the sacred Scriptures, that 
they had not seen before, accomplishes a high end ; whoever leads 
men to receive Him by faith who is the theme of the Bible, and 
is Himself the Way, the Truth, and the Life, saves souls from 
death, and hides a multitude of sins. 
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ON THE INSPIRATION OF THE AUTHORS 
OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


I. ‘ An intelligent theory of inspiration,’ says Archdeacon Hare, 
‘is a most pressing want.’ Abundant proof of the truth of this 
saying is afforded in the number of works, touching more or less 
on the subject, which are continually issuing from the press. Even 
Quarterly Reviews, in which we should least expect to find this 
subject discussed, have taken it up, and devoted to it a consider- 
able portion of their space. And how many and various are the 
views entertained! ‘The eleven degrees of inspiration reckoned 
up by Maimonides may now receive a considerable accession to 
their number. 

It were absurd, within the limits of a paper like the present, to 
attempt to notice, however cursorily, the different theories pro- 
— or to think to supply the want of which Archdeacon 

Tare speaks. Our labour will be rather of a negative character. 
We propose to do no more than, first, expose briefly the total defi- 
ciency of proof for the theory commonly received ; and, secondly, 
show the actual disproof of it in the statements of Scripture, ad- 
verting to some of the objections to which it is liable. Butin doing 
this we shall be led to indicate the outlines (and the principles on 
which it rests) of that which we conceive to be the only tenable 
hypothesis ; and shall notice certain arguments and objections 
adverse to this hypothesis which have lately appeared in similar 
papers on the subject. Our title will have shown that we do not 
propose to enter into many other questions, such as would, indeed, 
be essential to a complete treatise on the subject, but are, never- 
theless, commonly overlooked: for example, the existence, degree, 
and perpetuity of inspiration in the subjects of the narrative, as, 
for instance—in those who are pronounced to be false prophets, or 
whose character may be doubtful,—in wicked men, as Balaam, 
Caiaphas, and others,—in ordinary persons and heathens, by some 
of whom a special influence or command from God is claimed, 
and this claim is recognized in some instances, as in the case of 
Pharaoh-Necho, who is said to have spoken ‘ from the mouth of 
God’ (2 Chron. xxxv. 21-22), and of Cyrus, ‘whose spirit the 
Lord is said to have stirred up in order that the prophecy of Jere- 
miah might be accomplished’ (2 Chron. xxxvi. 22-23), and of 
others nothing is said either affirmatively or negatively ;—or, 
again, the line to be drawn between the sayings and doings, and 
the writings of those who are presented to us in the characters 
of 
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of both actors and authors ;—and, again, the inspiration of those 
who admitted the several books into the canon, and of those 
who edited them, and are supposed to have introduced expla- 
nations and emendations, and made certain additions. Neither 
do we propose to enter into questions of minute degree, as to the 
whole, or parts (e.g., as between the Law, the Prophets, or the 
Hagiographa), or books, or portions of books,—of uniformity (as 
whether any law of variation,* identity, or progression throughout 
the Scriptures can be laid down),—of the manner, as between 
suggestion, elevation, superintendence, direction,—of the sense, 
whether it can be predicated universally either of the primary or 
the secondary, the literal or the spiritual, or, with propriety, of a 
twofold sense,—of the limitation, whether the inspiration of the 
authors of the Scriptures was a thing sui generis, limited to them, 
or common to them with other Christians down to the present 
times, as the Reformers did and many living divines do virtually 
hold when they speak of an existing intellectual guidance,— 
common even to heathens, according to the spiritualists of our 
day. Nor yet with regard to the authors of the Scriptures shall 
we touch upon the question of the perpetuity of their inspiration, 
with respect to which Davidson says,>—‘ Inspiration was an 
influence essentially and perpetually belonging to an apostle,—not 
a thing laid aside at times, and again assumed or given ;’ but 
Pye Smith declares,° ‘ It was not a perpetual quality, possessed 
and exercised at all times by those on whom it was conferred.’ 

Our main object will be to show how destitute of foundation 
from Scripture, and how untenable is the common theory of 
inspiration, and to this we now proceed. It may be proper to 
premise, however, that we do not propose to limit our remarks to 
the immediate effects of inspiration in the case of the Sacred 
Writers, but to include what appears to be necessarily involved 
in the doctrine,—as the providential preservation, free from cor- 
ruption, of that which has been given by inspiration. In taking 
as a title ‘the Inspiration of the Authors of the Scriptures,’ we 
have had in view only to intimate that our subject will not em- 
brace the particulars specified above. 

II. The popular view of Scriptural inspiration (and in so de- 
signating it we do not forget that it is that which is maintained by 
the generality of orthodox divines even to the present day) may most 
appropriately be described in two maxims which have obtained 
almost universal acceptance. The one is the saying of Locke, 





* “In all ages of their (the Jews’) history, divine inspiration was vouchsafed 
in exact proportion to the necessity of the case,’—Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, vol. i, 
p. 284, note. 

» Introd. New Test., i. 143. © Scripture Testimony, i. 90. 
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—‘ The Bible has God for its author, salvation for its end, and 
truth without any admixture of error for its subject-matter.’ The 
other is found in the anti-Papistical dictum of Chillingworth, — 
‘The Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible, is the 
religion of Protestants.’ Now, it is obvious that if these asser- 
tions contain ‘ truth without any admixture of error,’ the question 
is settled. Writers and speakers are bound in common honesty 
to consider the sense in which their words will be taken by those 
whom they address, and not to use terms which they know will 
convey an erroneous impression of their meaning to their hearers. 
If, then, we would not accuse those who invented, or those who 
commonly avail themselves of these maxims, of wilfully misleading 
the people, we must suppose them to intend that ‘the whole of the 
Scriptures, as we have them now in the English language, is truth 
unmixed with a particle of error.’ For such is unquestionably 
the sense in which the expressions are understood by the generality 
of people. And we are justified in interpreting them in the sense 
in which the speaker knows that they will be taken: and in which 
(we may add) we believe they are generally spoken. Suppose, 
however, that the Bible in the original languages is meant, and it 
will make no material difference. 

But a much more reasonable doctrine of Inspiration has been 
held by many learned men, among whom may be mentioned, as 
subscribing to it more or less, Erasmus, Grotius, Episcopius, Le 
Clerc, Parry, Tomline, Coleridge, Arnold, Horne, and Pye Smith. 
This doctrine teaches that Inspiration is to be predicated only of 
THE TRUTH, ‘ that the writers were taught of God,’ and ‘ wrote 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost’ only in respect of reli- 
gious doctrine ; and, consequently, being left in other matters to 
obtain their information in the ordinary way, and to use their 
own judgment in selection and composition, they were liable to 
error, and their works to corruption and deterioration. It is only 
in respect of religious teaching that we are warranted in asserting 
their freedom from all ‘ material error, only in respect of ‘ things 
necessary to salvation,’ that we can or need claim for them abso- 
lute immunity from all error. With regard to other subjects— 
questions of chronology, history, natural philosophy, and the like 
—the truthfulness of their statements is as much open to inquiry 
as that of any profane writers. It is not of course intended 
that, in any respect, they knowingly misrepresented facts, but 
only that, not having any special enlightenment from above in 
earthly things, they were hable in these to err; because they 
- not in regard to them any knowledge or advantages 

eyond what were common to all of their time and nation. ‘Their 
works also, in respect of any secular matters, were subject to be 
corrupted 
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corrupted to the same extent as any other writings, since as to 
these they were not divinely guaranteed. 

1. In reference to these theories, we shall lay down and prove 
the two following propositions-—the one on fhe negative side, the 
other on the positive :— There 1s NOT evidence adequate to prove 
that Inspiration extended to every chapter and verse of the Bible, 
and to every subject therein treated of ; but the positive evidence 
reaches only to the extent of ESSENTIAL RELIGIOUS TRUTH. There 
1s evidence enough to prove that Inspiration did not extend to the 
Sormer of these, i.e. to all parts and all subjects. 

(1.) There is no evidence to establish the verbal, nor even the 
universal-plenary inspiration of the Scriptures—we mean, that, on 
the positive side, Inspiration cannot be proved to extend beyond 
religious doctrine. 

[1.] The Scriptures themselves are, of course, the only source 
of such evidence ; and though many texts are adduced, there 
appear to be only a few of sufficient apparent force to be deserving 
our notice here. The first and incomparably the strongest, and 
that which of necessity is made to bear «almost the whole burden 
of the proof, is—‘ All Scripture is given by inspiration of God’ 
(2 Tim. ili. 16). Now, since it is admitted on all hands to be 
unsafe and illogical to rest an important doctrine on a controverted 
text, it would suffice to dispose of this, if we were to allege that 
no certainty can be attained as to the correct rendering of it. An 
equal if not greater number of authorities affirm that the text 
ought to be read thus:—‘ All Scripture (or “every writing”) 
given by inspiration of God is also profitable,’ &c.4 In this version 
it is not determined what Scripture or writing is so given. But, 
waiving this objection, and taking as the most literal and correct 
rendering—* All’ or ‘ Every Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God, and is profitable,’ &c., this text will still contribute little 
towards the support of the plenary theory. In the first place, it 
refers only to the Old Testament Scriptures. In the next, it pre- 
dicates inspiration of these only in the aggregate, or of each one 
of the particular writings as a whole ; but it does not, therefore, 
necessarily affirm or intend it of every part or every topic of the 
whole or of each one. Nothing is more common with modern 
writers than to make assertions in reference to works as a whole, 





4 Among these authorities may be named the Vulgate, Luther, Calmet, the 
Spanish version, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and almost all the Fathers ; 
Tertullian, the Port-Royal edition, Grotius, Hammond, two Arabic versions, 
Schleusner, Pye Smith, Macknight, Wakefield. 

But the Syriac version, on account of its extreme antiquity, carries with it a 
weight inferior only to the Greek. 

It 1s further alleged that, to justify the Authorized Version, the Original should 
have been in the plural, and have had the definite article, as in Luke xxiv. 27. 
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which are intended only of portions of them. Gaussen, the great 
advocate of Verbal Inspiration, for instance, in his Theopneustia, 
repeatedly asserts things of the Bible without limitation, which, it 
is evident, he can intend only of some few and scattered portions 
of it. If the exact modern theologian in an argumentative work 
uses this laxity of speech, how much more may it be expected to 
occur in the familiar epistle of a man of warm temperament, edu- 
cated in the hyperbolism of the East? And how unreasonable is 
it to insist on interpreting, in the strictness of the letter, terms of 
universality occurring in a book characterized by the unrestricted 
use of such terms on almost all occasions? Verily, if this canon 
of interpretation were to be applied throughout, it would make 
the sacred writers contradict themselves, and utter the most pal- 
pable falsehoods in numberless instances. It were endless to refer 
to passages in which unlimited phrases are to be taken in limited, 
and sometimes extremely limited significations. 

Another text, or rather class of texts, which, it may be proper 
to notice, is that in which the phrase ‘ the Word of God’ occurs. 
Such texts are commonly adduced to prove the plenary and even 
verbal inspiration of the Bible, and of every part thereof. The 
remarks just made on the use of universal terms are equally appli- 
cable, and ought to form a sufficient answer in this case. But it 
may be further observed that this and similar phrases, when used 
to prove the inspiration of the Scriptures, are wholly misapplied. 
They do not furnish an iota of evidence on the point in question. 
By ‘the Word of God’ is never meant in Scripture that collection of 
writings which we call the Bible. How could it be, when it was 
not possible for them to be collected into one whole until all were 
written? Nay, it cannot be shown that these phrases are used 
in reference to a single book or passage of Scripture. ‘ ‘The 
Word of God’ means, in general, any single declaration from 
God of whatever kind, and, more particularly, the preached 
Gospel (2 Tim. iv. 2)—the Divinely-revealed scheme of salvation. 
It cannot be shown that it is ever used in reference to any other 
than a religious communication. It can, therefore, never prove 
that inspiration extends beyond this—that is, beyond what we 
admit and maintain. Consequently, the texts in which this and 
similar phrases occur do no more than support our theory. 

There are two or three passages in our Lord’s discourses in the 
14th, 15th, and 16th chapters of St. John’s Gospel, which are 
adduced as of primary importance in this controversy. To these 
we shall now advert, after quoting them :-— 


‘ And I will pray the Father, and he shall give you another Com- 
forter, that he may abide with you for ever, even the Spirit of truth.’ 
‘ The Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send 
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in my name, he shall teach you all things, and bring all things to 
our remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto you’ (John xiv. 
16, 17, 26). 

‘ But when the Comforter is come, whom I will send unto you from 
the Father, even the Spirit of truth, which proceedeth from the 
Father, he shall testify of me, and ye also shall bear witness, because 
ye have been with me from the beginning’ (John xv. 26, 27). 

‘I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
now. Howbeit, when he the Spirit of truth is come, he will guide you 
into all truth: for he shall not speak of himself, but whatsoever he 
shall hear that shall he speak ; and he will show you things to come’ 
(John xvi. 12, 13). 


We have quoted more than was absolutely necessary to exhibit 
the argument, but the context has a too important bearing upon 
it to be omitted. Indeed, full justice cannot be done to our view 
of the case, without a perusal of the whole of the discourses. 

It is hence contended that, as Christ promised his apostles that 
the Holy Ghost should ‘teach them all things,’ and bring ‘ all 
things’ to their remembrance, whatsoever he had said unto them, 
and should guide them into ‘ al truth,’ they must have been ple- 
narily and universally inspired. Accepting, in the first place, this 
statement in the way it is made, we observe that the question 
turns on the same point as in the previous proofs, viz., on the 
Scripture use of terms of universality. Unless it can be shown 
that we are bound invariably to take these in a strictly literal 
sense, or, at the least, that there is something in the particular 
instance, or in its context, which requires us to do so in respect of 
it, such terms alone are insufficient to prove the point ; since it is 
not enough to be able to say that they may have this meaning :— 
we must be able to show that they must, and that they cannot be 
taken in any other. This never can be shown. But it may, on 
the contrary, be affirmed with truth that the general rule with 
regard to their use is opposed to their being taken in a strictly 
universal sense, and hence that it will require other considerations 
than their occurrence to make it safe to predicate absolute uni- 
versality in any instance. This, we conceive, is an answer alone 
sufficient to put these texts out of court. 

But we will say further, that we shall be well content to let the 
decision of the whole matter turn on the question of right inter- 
pretation in the case of these passages. 

There are but two senses in which they can be understood. 
Either, adhering to the strictly literal meaning of the words, we 
must ej oe our Lord to have meant to promise the Apostles 
that the Holy Ghost should absolutely teach them all things, and 


bring all things to their remembrance that he had said unto them, 
and 
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and guide them into all truth; or, supposing him to have had in 
his mind ‘ the work which his Father had given him to do’— 
for which he ‘ came into the world,’ and which was ever present 
to his thoughts—the truth to which he ‘ came to bear witness,’ 
and of which he was ‘ the personification’ (ch. xiv. 6), we must 
consider that his intention was to assure them that the Divine 
Comforter should teach them or recall to their recollection all 
things which it would be necessary for them to know in order to 
the fulfilment of their commission to ‘ preach the gospel to every 
creature ’—that He should guide them into the whole system of 
Divine truth, which hereafter it would be their business to ‘ teach 
all nations.’ According to the former of these two interpretations, 
Christ promised that every single thing, however trivial, private, 
or personal,—whether concerning their meals, or their occupa- 
tions, or their journeyings,—literally, ‘ whatsoever he had said 
unto them, from the first to the last moment of their acquaint- 
ance with Him—should ,be brought to their remembrance. This, 
it will be said, is a positive absurdity. It is so; but it is 
obviously included in the ‘ all things’ construed literally, and 
those must answer for it who will insist upon such a construction. 
Nay more, they must take the responsibility of giving just ground 
for the subversion of the Christian faith. God, we are persuaded 
by such conclusive evidence as nothing can surmount, does no one 
thing uselessly, and for no good end. Yet it is impossible, we 
suppose, for any one to believe that such universal reminiscences 
could answer any good purpose. If, then, this be the true inter- 
pretation of the text, every one is bound by a first principle to 
reject the claims of Christianity to be received as a revelation 
from God. But, again, according to the first view of this passage, 
the Holy Ghost was to teach the Apostles all things, and to guide 
them into all truth :—therefore, to communicate to them a perfect 
knowledge of all the arts and all the sciences, and to set them 
free from all errors in physics, metaphysics, and every other sub- 
ject which the human mind can contemplate. But this, we know, 
he did not do. Consequently, carrying out this literal interpreta- 
tion, a promise of Christ’s would be made to have failed. And 
thus, on this ground also, his religion would be to be rejected. 
A construction which legitimately leads to such consequences 
cannot be defended by any Christian. Recourse must, therefore, 
be had to the only alternative; and the second interpretation, 
which limits the meaning to religious truth, must be adopted. 

This sense, it is indeed most clear from the texts and their 
context, was that in which our Lord really spoke. 

The original of John xvi. 13 proves the truth of this assertion 
beyond all doubt. It there appears that his actual promise was 
that 
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that the ‘ Spirit of Truth should guide them into all the truth,’ 
meaning emphatically and only that truth which they were to go 
forth and publish to the world. That ‘ the truth,’ as the phrase 
is used in the New Testament, is a synonyme for the Gospel, 
appears to be universally admitted. Scott explains it in this 
passage by ‘ the truth as it is in Jesus ;’ mean Sumner by 
‘all the truth relating to the salvation of man; Campbell by 
* not omniscience, but all necessary religious knowledge ;) Dwight 
by ‘all evangelical truth; Trollope by ‘not truth universally, 
but only in reference to a particular subject, and embracing a 
knowledge of those doctrines which were essential to their apos- 
tolic office,’ &c.; and Calvin shows into what ‘ childish fooleries, 
the most absurd and stupid things that can be imagined,’ we may 
be led by departing from this literal and true meaning. ‘The 
passages which establish this sense of the expression are far too 
numerous to admit of citation here; we can do no more than 
refer to some of them. See John i. 17 (Greek); v. 33; xiv. 6; 
xvii. 19; xviii. 37; Rom. i. 18, 25; ii. 8; iii. 7; xv. 8; 2 Cor. 
iv. 2; xiii. 8; Gal. ii. 5, 14; ii. 1; v. 7; Eph. iv. 21; 2 Thess. 
ii. 10, 12, 13; 1 Tim. ii. 4; iii. 15; iv. 3; vi. 5; 2 Tim. ii. 18, 
25; iii. 7,8; iv. 4; Titusi. 1, 14; Heb. x. 26; James iii. 14; 
v.19; 1 Pet. i. 22; 2 Pet. ii. 2 (Greek); 1 John ii. 21; iii. 19; 
2 John i. 2; 3 John iii. 8, 12. 

Now with regard to the other part of the promise, which assured 
the Apostles that they should be taught all things, and have all 
things brought to their remembrance whatsoever Christ had said 
unto them, it evidently ought to be interpreted in consistency with 
the general purport of the passage, and especially with the text 
just expounded. 

The most close connection subsists between the discourses in 
which these texts occur. The discourses stand in juxtaposition, 
were delivered on the same evening, and apparently without in- 
terruption of the conversation: the same tone, and topic, and pe- 
culiarities, run through both. ‘They may indeed be considered as 
virtually one discourse, being only distinguished by a change of 
place. It is therefore most reasonable that we should interpret 
anything that may admit of doubt in one part by what appears to 
be more clearly spoken in another ; and this is especially justifiable 
in the case of the texts before us, by reason of the remarkable 
parallelisms which occur in them, or in close connection with them, 
as will be seen by the citation above. ‘There are two texts in 
each discourse which more immediately relate to the mission of 
the Comforter. In each the Holy Ghost is described by the pecu- 
liar titles of ‘the Comforter’ and the ‘Spirit of the Truth;’ in 
each he is to be sent by the Father, and also by Christ, or through 
his 
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his intercession and in his name ; in each the object of his mission 
is described to be that he may supply Christ’s place, and testify of 
him ; and in each the subject of his communications is apparently 
the same. Can we then doubt that the promises are essentially 
identical, and that we may safely explain the one by the other? 
Can we hesitate to admit that the ‘all things’ of the one is 
nothing more than a variety of expression used to denote precisely 
the same as the ‘all truth’ of the other?—i.e. ‘the system of 
truth generally necessary to salvation’ ? 

This sense is borne out and demonstrated in both instances by 
the whole context and scope of the discourses. It is entirely of 
the deepest spiritual truths that Christ is speaking throughout : 
of loving Him and keeping His words—of dwelling in Him and in 
the Father—of the relation in which He stands to the Father— 
of the distinction and separation between His disciples and the 
world—of the indwelling of the Spirit—of His infinite love to His 
people, and His election of them—of the testimony which the 
Comforter, on His coming, should bear to Him, and the many new 
things and ‘things to come’ by the communication of which he 
should glorify Christ—of sin, righteousness, and judgment—of the 
joys and sorrows which awaited them, and of the final victory over 
the world. Who, in the midst of such high and holy themes—who, 
in the two most affecting and spiritual discourses which our Lord 
delivered—would expect to find one or two vague generalities, 
comprehensive of all merely secular things, and of all profane- 
historical truth? Who can admit an interpretation which, by thus 
diluting the essential with the non-essential, spoils the whole ? 

We feel that we have said more than was necessary, and have 
devoted more space than we can well spare, to the vindication of 
the true meaning of these texts; but we have been led to do so 
not merely for the refutation of an argument on which much stress 
has sometimes been laid, but also and chiefly, because when the 
true meaning of these texts is cleared and placed beyond all cavil 
and confutation, our opponent’s weapon may be turned with irre- 
sistible force against himself. If, as we have demonstrated, Christ’s 
promises extended only to all things necessary to the fulfilment of 
the Apostles’ commission, it is unwarrantable to contend for an 
accomplishment of it beyond this. A possession greater than the 
promise cannot be maintained ; and as the promise related only to 
the things of religion, Inspiration can be predicated only in respect 
of these. At any rate, until it is proved that a Divine guarantee 
against error on other subjects—historical, chronological, and the 
sa essential to the conservation of the faith, it may hence 
be inferred that none was accorded in these profane matters. 

And further it should be observed that, if the Apostles were 
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themselves inspired only in respect of religious truth, the sanction 
which they have given by allusion, quotation, or express testimony, 
to the Jewish Scriptures cannot extend the guarantee of Inspira- 
tion (so far at least as their authority goes) to any other subject 
treated of in those Scriptures. Expressions of theirs, indicating a 
belief in any of those numbers or historical facts which are not 
essential to the plan of salvation, would demand our acceptance no 
more than those of wholly uninspired men, for they would be un- 
inspired opinions. Nor, it may be added, would the sanction of 
Christ himself, given to the narrative of any fact or event, neces- 
sarily imply original inspiration with regard to it, since historical 
truth alone would be implied in such sanction. Thus these texts 
would alone suffice to disprove extra-religious Inspiration. 

We have now noticed all the principal passages which are alleged 
in support of the theory of universal Inspiration. The few that 
remain, compared with the foregoing, are of no weight; and the 
support of the former being withdrawn, they must, it cannot be 
denied, prove insufficient. Their contexts will in general show 
either that the prophetical element (as in 2 Pet. i. 21), or ‘ the 
things of God’ (see 1 Cor. 2), were alone contemplated by the 
writer ; and if in any instance this is not clearly evident, a reason- 
able presumption will arise from the general rule that such was 
the case, and at any rate it will be impossible to prove the con- 
trary. 

[2.] We may just add one remark, which will apply generally 
to what has been said above, with regard to the extent to which 
the Apostles conceived themselves to be inspired. St. Luke’s in- 
troduction to his Gospel appears to us to afford a strong indication 
of his sentiments on this point. In it he sets forth the sources 
whence he drew his information, which he does not assert to have 
been more than human; and he claims to be believed only on the 
ground of ‘having traced out everything accurately from the first.’ 
He proposes to set forth in order a statement of those things 
which had been received among Christians on the testimony of 
those who, ‘from the beginning, were eye-witnesses and ministers 
of the word; he professes only to record events which had hap- 
pened ; and, merely as an historian, he appears to have had no 
thought of an influence of the Spirit being either necessary or given. 
If he had, would he not in such an introduction have asserted his 
claim to it; especially seeing that his declared object was to super- 
sede other accounts more or less defective and faulty, and to give 
his friend certain information with regard to those things in which 
he had been instructed? Nothing could so effectually and readily 
have secured both these ends as a declaration that all he wrote 
would be composed under the guidance and sanction of ~—T 
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Spirit ; but the fact was that such Inspiration was promised only 
for one definite and specified subject ; and whenever he exceeded 
the limits of that subject, and exercised his discretion as an his- 
torian in collecting, arranging, and recording the facts (sometimes 
alluding to civil and other matters which formed no part of the 
* truth’), he had no warrant for claiming Divine guidance, and 
therefore could not assert it generally. The case would obviously 
be the same with regard to his second treatise ; and if with regard 
to these, why not also with respect to the other historical writings 
of the New Testament, and, @ fortiori, of the Old Testament ? 
On the whole, it can be predicated only that the Scriptures affirm 
that the revelation of religious truth contained in them was written 
under the superintendence of the Spirit of God. 

(2.) In strictness, it would be sufficient to have shown that the 
texts adduced to prove the universal inspiration of the Scriptures 
are insufficient for the purpose. We cannot be required to receive 
a doctrine which is wanting in positive proof. Nevertheless it may 
be expedient to demonstrate the anunll proposition, viz.: there is 
evidence to disprove every theory which makes Inspiration extend 
beyond the religious element. 

[1.] In order to prepare the way for a more concise statement 
of a summary view of this evidence, we must first lay down certain 
general principles which appear to be obvious deductions from the 
essential nature of Inspiration. 

The definitions of Scriptural Inspiration are very many, but all 
those which proceed from orthodox divines agree in making a 
special supernatural influence of the Spirit. to be of its essence. If 
this be the case, then the following propositions are demonstrable 
from its essential characteristics :— 

i. Inspiration cannot be predicated wherever it may reasonably 
be affirmed that none could be necessary. And yet, self-evident as 
this rule would seem to be, none is more transgressed—nay, strange 
as it appears, Inspiration is not only claimed for that in which it is 
at the same time granted that the occasion did not require it, but 
even for that in which it is virtually admitted that it did not ope- 
rate! The Bible is said to contain Scriptures inspired throughout, 
in every part and on every subject. ‘Then, this Inspiration is ex- 
plained to consist only, to a great extent, in a superintendence of 
the Spirit, who ordinarily left the writers to themselves in the con- 
ception and enunciation of their thoughts, and interposed only 
when the occasion required, which might be but seldom. 

Now this is a manifest perversion of the term ‘Inspiration.’ It 
is never used in any of its significations (and four or five might be 
named) to denote or include a mere surveillance. It invariably 
expresses a positive action on the subject of it, and is never com- 
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prehensive of a mere negative looking on. In fact, a negative or 
non-influencing inspiration is a contradiction in terms: it were 
equivalent to saying a non-acting action. The word, in fact, de- 
notes ‘an embreathment’ (Coleridge), ‘a breathing into’ (John- 
son), ‘an infusion of ideas into the mind by a superior power’ 
(Walker), ‘the communication of a strong moral sentiment or 
passion’ (Crabbe), ‘an overpowering impression made upon the 
mind by God himself’ (Watts), ‘ the being moved (Qeponevor, borne 
along) by the Holy Ghost’ (2 Pet. i. 21); and to the same pur- 
port speak almost all writers and divines in their definitions, though 
afterwards they tacitly slip in that which is neither influence, assist- 
ance, nor guidance: thus arises a monstrous: fallacy and a gross 
deception. What would be thought of a moral Inspiration being 
made to consist in general of a negative supervision? Would it 
not be deemed an absurdity and a contradiction? When we pray 
that ‘God would cleanse our hearts by the Inspiration of his Holy 
Spirit,’ do we not contemplate an ever-operating and energetic 
action of the Spirit? Or, do we mean to pray only that the Spirit 
would watch us in our spiritual conflicts, and interpose in great 
emergencies when we might otherwise fall into ‘deadly sins’? A 
mother with outstretched arms, watching over the tottering steps 
of her infant in its first attempts to walk, may be taken as an apt 
illustration. So long as her hands touch it not, she does not sup- 
port, influence, or assist it in its progress: the act of standing or 
walking is wholly its own, and it would be manifestly wrong to use 
any term which conveyed that she did. Such a term could only 
be used with propriety when: and while her guiding hand was 
applied to her child: the action might then be imputed wholly or 
partially to the mother, but not before. And just so Divine In- 
spiration (which must denote, if it denote anything distinctive at 
all, an influence from God) can only be predicated from the time 
when it began, and with respect to the parts and subjects in which 
it actually operated. Where a Divine influence has had no part 
in producing an effect, the action must have been wholly that of 
the human subject ; and how deceptive, in such a case, to use a 
term indicative of a Divine co-operation, at the least! Where it 
has been exerted, the action may have become either simple or 
complex—either that of God alone, or of God and man combined ; 
but more probably the latter, more or less, in every case, for it 
would seem that a transit through a human mind would be neces- 
sary for the humanizing (that is, the reduction and adaptation to 
the human level) of Divine ideas. 

Nothing can be of more importance in this question than to be 
on our guard against a sophism, which thus imputes Inspiration 
where it is admitted not to have been necessary—nay, not to have 
even 
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even existed ; for this fallacy being made obvious, the controversy 
is to a great extent determined. If our opponents intend only to 
claim Divine superintendence for the whole, and active influences 
but for parts, they ought to substitute the term ‘ superintendence’ 
for ‘ Inspiration’ in speaking of the entire Scriptures. Let them 
do this, and our theory will be as good as proved, since an in- 
definite extent of purely human matter in the Bible will be con- 
ceded. 

ii. Where Inspiration is, there we may expect to discern some 
indications of knowledge or wisdom superior to that possessed by 
people of the same age and nation; and in proportion as we are 
unable to discover such, we shall rightly hesitate to admit claims 
to Inspiration, and even reject those claims, if we certainly discern 
a relative ignorance and deficiency. 

iii. ‘The doctrine of Inspiration involves the exclusion of error 
and corruption from the subject-matter of Inspiration, and within 
the sphere to which it extends. Hence, where error is proved 
to exist, there Inspiration cannot be; neither can it have been 
—unless, indeed, the communication was designed only to accom- 
plish a special and temporary end, in which case the exception 
would not affect our present question. For example, — 
writings may not only have been corrupted but lost. This, how- 
ever, could have happened only because they had accomplished 
the end for which God gave them, having been designed merely 
to meet the special exigencies of the time then present. Hence 
also, where perfect substantial agreement is not found, there can 
be no Inspiration ; for want of harmony proves error on one side 
or the other, truth being one and perfectly consistent and har- 
monious. ‘The same truths may be variously expressed and illus- 
trated, but there cannot be the smallest inconsistency in the enun- 
ciation of any doctrine, nor discrepancy in the statement of any 
fact, if they have been indited under the special guidance of the 
Omniscient God. 

iv. Inspiration involves adaptation to the capacities of those to 
whom the communication is addressed. Hence the communication 
must have been made and preserved in such an intelligible form 
that competent persons among those for whom it was designed, or 
to whom it came, might be able to discover and declare with cer- 
tainty the true meaning of every inspired statement. Conversely, 
where this is not the case, Inspiration cannot be predicated. 

Thus a worthy occasion, superior wisdom (relatively), truth 
without any admixture, phase, or shadow of error, and clear intel- 
ligibility, are the attributes and characteristic marks of every 

special communication from God. 

[2.] It may seem superfluous to offer any observations in con- 
firmation 
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firmation of this statement. Nevertheless the importance of the 
—— involved in it may well justify a few remarks. 

i. That a most rigid and admirable economy universally per- 
vades the whole system of the Divine procedure is admitted by 
divines and philosophers with one consent; and it can need no 
demonstration that God does nothing without occasion, or beyond 
the occasion. 

Indeed that this principle even more invariably characterises 
the actings of the Deity than uniformity does the laws of nature, 
will appear from the consideration that this is a self-prescribed 
rule of self-government, which is therefore as eternally immutable 
as are the will and nature of Himself; while those laws are ope- 
rations external to Him, assigned to the creations of his hand 
during his pleasure, and for a time only, and which consequentl 
not only may at any moment be suspended or changed, but which 
must at length have an end. 

If the proposition that God might use any unnecessary ex- 
penditure of means in the common course of his Providence would 
be immediately rejected as incredible, the hypothesis of such a 
thing occurring in any extraordinary acting of his should be 
treated as simply absurd. 

The various readings and the difficulties of interpretation which 
exist more or less in every book of Scripture, and which can alone 
be satisfactorily accounted for on this principle of non-intervention 
beyond the limits of urgent necessity, further establish it. 

ii. Our first proposition is an obvious deduction from, or rather 
it is a particular included in, the economic principle. There must 
be necessity, or there would not be economy. Hence all mere 
history, chronology, genealogy, or information of whatever kind 
that might be obtained through the ordinary channels of know- 
ledge, or with regard to which it might be obvious that no neces- 
sity for special revelation existed, would be without the province 
of Inspiration. We know that it will forthwith be objected that 
we are not competent judges where a necessity exists. Granting 
this to be true in some cases, it will not follow that it is in all, 
unless it can be asserted that, because we cannot judge in every 
instance, therefore we can judge in none. Putting out of the 
question everything with regard to which a reasonable doubt can 
be entertained, we apprehend that much, very much will remain 
(and amongst it all that we have specified above), respecting which 
no rational doubt can be felt. 

iii. Again, proceeding on the same principle, we may safely 
infer that the Almighty would in no case make a special commu- 
nication to his creatures—still less supersede the oon of nature 
for the sake of it—unless its subject-matter were of supreme byes 
an 
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and importance, and unless it imparted some wisdom and know- 
ledge superior to that which was previously possessed by its re- 
cipients, or which they could attain by the use of their unassisted 
faculties. It might happen indeed, through the weakness of their 
nature, that they might not be able to discern this superior wisdom 
in every particular, and certainly not in any particular ¢o its full 
extent—nay, in many, they might see nothing surpassing the capa- 
bilities of man’s faculties ; and this, by reason of the corruption of 
human nature, would be especially the case in things of a moral 
and spiritual kind. Still more would such an inability to judge 
necessarily occur, if the Almighty, acting upon a pre-ordained 
plan, were pleased to make a revelation in detail—step by step, in 
divers manners and at distant times—unfolding, as it were, by slow 
degrees, ‘the roll of the book.’ It were then as unreasonable to 
expect to discern a superior excellency in each introductory stage, 
and in every separate particular, as to expect to perceive the full 
meaning and bearing of each sentence, paragraph, and part of a 
manuscript while it was only partially unfolded. On the other 
hand, it were no less incredible that we should not find, when the 
Divine revelation was completed, and its scope and scheme made ~ 
manifest so that we could view it as a whole, a miracle of wisdom 
in its systematized completeness, and a surpassing excellency of 
knowledge and adaptation in each and all of its component parts ; 
and further, though we may not be competent to discern the positive 
superiority of each separate item, especially in the early stages of 
a gradually-developed revelation, yet on the negative side we may 
infallibly predicate the falsehood of the claim to Divine Inspiration 
in any case (or perhaps we should rather say, as to any subject) in 
which we find evident marks of a weakness below that of the ordi- 
nary run of mortals, or of an inferiority of knowledge as compared 
with what had been independently attained by any other peoples, 
whether antecedent, contemporaneous, or subsequent. 

iv. Resting on the same indisputable principle of economy as 
characteristic of all the Divine actings, we maintain the absolute 
truth, free from the liability at any time to the entrance of error, 
of every special communication from God. 

Could the Divine Spirit, in the first instance, specially guide 
the pen of a writer, suggesting to him superhuman thoughts and 
controlling him in the utterance of them, and yet suffer him to 
mar or dim the beauty of their truth by the admixture of aught 
human,—that is, of error, for ‘to err is human’ in every sense, 
and relatively to God in every thought and act? Or could He, 
having once delivered to man a sacred deposit of perfect truth, 
have left it unguarded to man’s care or rather carelessness,— 
obnoxious to the mutations, and subject to the corruptions which 
everything 
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everything placed in mortal hands must needs undergo? These 
two come practically to the same thing, and both are alike incon- 
sistent with the attributes and actings of the Supreme Being. If 
he has suffered any particle of the truth which he designed to 
reveal to fail before it reached those for whom it was destined, it 
must have been because He wanted either the power or the will 
to secure its accurate enunciation or its uncorrupted transmission. 
But, that he had the power none will deny, and that he had the 
will is a condition of the proposition. Moreover, for God to 
interpose to communicate any one truth or system of truths for 
the benefit of any of his creatures, and not to will the delivery 
thereof in its integrity to those creatures, would be to act in vain, 
—would be a manifest violation of the economic principle, and 
that, not merely in His ordinary actings, but in a special, super- 
natural intervention in which it could be infinitely less recognized. 

It is not competent to us to say that this imperfection, of what- 
ever kind it may be, did not proceed from God, but was intro- 
duced by man, or is attributable to his weakness or want of care. 
If God has caused a special communication from Himself to be 
written under the guidance of his Spirit for the whole human race, 
his Attributes are pledged for the preservation of it. And if it 
were not so—if a Divine Revelation could be obnoxious to error 
— if, having been once given, it ceased to have the special care of 
God’s Providence, and were altogether left to the ordinary means 
of conservation and channels of transmission, the case would be 
far worse. Experience must convince us that so great and certain 
are the changes which will enter into everything depending wholly 
upon man, that there could be no assurance at any period of the 
essential purity of the Divine record. It might be, and the pro- 
bability is, that in the course of the many ages which have passed 
since Moses or even Christ lived, it must have been corrupted 
even in some of its fundamental truths: and it would amount to 
a positive certainty that a time would come, however remote (sup- 
posing the world to continue in existence), when every particle of 
the Divine message would have been eliminated by the unperceived 
but sure operation of those universal laws which stamp mutability 
upon all sublunary things. We must, therefore, if we would con- 
tend for a Divine Revelation at all, maintain that He who gave 
it has preserved and will preserve it in all its integrity,—that 
whatsoever has been given by inspiration of God is unchanged 
and unchangeable. 

In addition to these necessary deductions from the attributes 
of God, we may adduce even Divine authority in confirmation of 
our position. 
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Our Lord’s declaration in reference to the law of Moses (Matt. 
v. 18) may surely be taken to lay it down as a principle of uni- 
versal application that not one iota or tittle shall in anywise pass 
from any communication made by Divine Inspiration, until it has 
attained its end. If this could be predicated of the Law—then, 
a fortiori, of the Gospel. But, whatever effected a change,— 
whether addition or diminution, variation or corruption, must 
take at the very least an iota from it. As surely then as the 
word of Christ cannot fail, ‘every word that has proceeded out of 
the mouth of God’ must be incorruptible and invariable. 

v. The same principle and line of argument establishes with 
regard to every inspired statement its necessary intelligibility by 
all those for whom it was designed, not being greatly deficient in 
the moral or intellectual endowments of their species. 

God, being perfectly acquainted with the capacities of the 
human mind and its modes of communication,—knowing every 
language, even to the nicest —— of expression, must be fully 
able to secure the delivery of such information as he deems wor- 
thy of being specially communicated, in a manner clear and in- 
telligible to the human race beyond the power of any mere man. 
To suppose Him to will to inspire a writer to record any commu- 
nication from Himself, and having the power to cause him to 
record it in the best and clearest terms, not to will to do so, would 
amount to the extreme of irreverence and contravention of His 
attributes. 

It results then, on the whole, from these severally demonstrated 
principles that, with regard to whatever subject and to whatever 
extent, no worthy occasion, no superiority of knowledge or wis- 
dom, existing erroneousness or inconsistency in any degree, or 
want of intelligibility by men of ordinary capacity and candour 
may be truly affirmed, in that and to that extent, Inspiration can- 
not be predicated. 

[3.] But is it not undeniable that many narratives of unimpor- 
tant matters—many allusions to things trivial—many instances of 
ignorance, error, and obscurity are found in the Bible? It 
certainly cannot be denied that this is asserted, and that the 
assertion is supported by an amount of evidence very difficult (to 
say the least) to rebut.—Nay, it is conceded by orthodox be- 
lievers in and advocates of Christianity, and of the Bible as the 
medium of a supernatural revelation, that there may be found in 
the Scriptures on merely secular subjects inaccuracies, or incon- 
sistencies, or errors, or discrepancies, or contradictions, and it is 
admitted on all hands that there are many thousands of various 
readings and difficulties of construction, which render the meaning 
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more or less doubtful. Our space does not admit of the adduc- 
tion even of a few examples in illustration of our position. Nor 
is it necessary that we should adduce any ; for a sufficiency to 
serve the purposes of our argument is patent to every one who is 
not determined to shut his eyes to the truth. We will only say 
for ourselves that we entertain a strong conviction that any candid 
inquirer who takes up the works of none but orthodox Christian 
advocates,—such as those of Horne and Davidson, expressly de- 
voted to the reconcilement of inconsistencies and the obviating of 
objections and having all the advantages to be obtained from 
the conjectures and investigations of past ages,—will feel dissatis- 
fied with the great majority of solutions in reference to writings 
considered as inspired, and will rise from an impartial consideration 
of the best attempts that can be made, fully convinced that it is 
utterly vain to maintain the entire freedom (original or actual) 
of the Scriptures from all errors and discrepancies. The above- 
named and other authors, in many instances, mutually exclude 
and deny the validity of each other’s solution, and thus become 
witnesses on the opposite side. And, in a multitude of instances, 
they have no alternative but to resolve the alleged contradiction 
into corruption ; which, to say the least, is to admit that ‘the 
whole of the Scriptures,’ as we have them now, was not ‘ given by 
inspiration of God; and therefore, as we maintain, was not ori- 
ginally given by a special interposition of that unchangeable One 
who does nothing in vain. 

In place of adducing any examples in proof of the position we 





© We subjoin a few extracts, which we happen to have at hand, as specimens, 
taken from writers of different schools, admitting more or less either the general 
principles of our theory, or substantiating the above statement. 

‘ We must receive their conclusions, but not their premises, unless they affirm 
the premises as expressly as they do the conclusions.’ —( Burnet on Articles, p. 104.) 

‘It is not the object of God to reveal natural and physical, but spiritual truth 
only.’— (Close, in Sermons on Genesis, p. 14.) 

Lowth (on Inspiration) admits that it did not extend to the common occurrences 
of life, or to things not relating to Divine truths,—nor to matters of mere pru- 
dence,—nor to discourses on things of which Christ told the apostles they must 
remain ignorant, as of the day of judgment and the restoration of Israel. 

Archbishop Tomline, in Elements of Theoloyy. vol i, pp. 2-8, and (quoting 
Parry) pp. 289-295, asserts only freedom from ‘ material error.’ 

The British Critic (No. 41, p. 98 sqq-). ‘The fact is at once awful and unde- 
niable that the imperfections of man have mingled themselves with the Word of 
God—variations, mistakes, and interpolations of transcribers and translators, false 
readings, and unintelligible passages.’ . . . ‘ Our negligences and ignorances, our 
weaknesses and frauds can leave their stains even upon the Bible.” . . . ‘With 
respect to the acknowledged accommodations of the Bible, there is a mighty dif- 
ference whether God has made them or has only suffered them ; and again, unphi- 
losophical forms of expression upon points in which the primary design is not 
involved are only natural,—and perhaps they are serviceable as coming Jrom man 
to man, and yet they are things from which our feelings might recoil, if we con- 
ceived of them as actually and immediately coming from God to man.’ 
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maintain, we shall presently quote some passages from an able 
advocate of the view we oppose—which, while bringing under 
consideration the most that can be said in support of that view, 
will furnish us with a full admission of the existence of real dis- 
crepancies. This admission is all that we need, even though it be 
limited to never so few instances. The recognition of but one real 
error or inconsistency, however small, subverts the grand principle 
of our opponents’ theory, and establishes ours. Henceforth it 
becomes a question of degree only. We know not on what ground 
it can be maintained that one, two, or ten discrepancies may and 
do exist ; but that 20, 100, 1000, or 10,000 cannot by possibility 
do so: or that historical errors may occur; but not physical, 
chronological, and so on: or that a small error may have been 
made ; as of a few years in chronology ; but that a great one, as 
in the two tables in Gen. v. and xi. (which, by the way, involve 
the greatest difficulties, and have been clearly proved to be 
unhistorical,' but which cannot be accounted for on the ground of 
corruption), cannot possibly be erroneous. We conceive, there- 
fore, that the admission above alluded to may well supply the 
place of any proof of our position that errors do really exist in 
all secular subjects; and consequently that there is but one 
(being of a wholly different kind to these), in re‘erence to 
which an attempt can be made to maintain within certain 
limits its absolute immunity from error. That subject is, of 
course, Religion. It is of this alone,—using the term here to 
denote the grand scheme of salvation as gradually developed 
through the whole Bible, including the fundamental principles of 
the Gospel and the previous dispensations so far as they were pre- 
paratory for and introductory to the Gospel,—that we can predi- 
cate a worthy end, a superior wisdom, an absolute truth, and a 





See Journal of Sacred Literature, No. 3; Vindication of Protestant Principles, 
pp. 137-146; and Bunsen’s gypten Stette, i. 201 sqq. 

8 ‘It would follow clearly that the narrative into which any error, however trifling, 
had found its way, could aot have been written by divine inspiration. I do not 
mean that, if the history of a divine revelation were incorrect in any trifling point, 
we could argue that the revelation itself must be false: far from it; the revelation 
may be truly a revelation; but it would be clear that the history of it could be no 
more than a human production, and, as such, not incapable of error, even though 
substantially true. 

‘ Now it will appear that the remaining difficulties in the Scripwures, such, namely, 
as are not of a religious character, together with the objections urged against parti- 
cular miracles, on the ground of some alleged improbability in the narrative of them, 
are of a nature, for the most part, not to invalidate the truth of revelation, but merely 
the inspiration of the historical record of it. It is only the inspiration of the books 
of Scripture, and not their general truth, and far less the truth of the revelations 
recorded in them, that is or can be affected by the great majority of objections, 
critical, scientific, historical, and chronological, which have been brought at different 
times against various parts of the Bible. —ARNoLp’s Sermons, ii. 472. 
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perfect intelligibility. For this only therefore do we, or can we, 
claim Divine Inspiration. And what need we more? If we 
have in the Bible a Divine Rute or Fairs anv Practice, 
what more can we desire, or can it be more fitting in God to give ? 
Why should we not rest satisfied with maintaining—that which 
alone can be maintained to the conviction of intelligent and un- 
icsmonewe minds, namely,—that the Bible contains a Divine 
evelation—not that it 7s, as a whole, the Revelation—that ‘ the 
whole inspired word of God is in that book, though not the whole 
of that book is the Inspired Word ;? that the Bible, in respect of 
‘THE TRUTH, but of this alone, ‘ has God for its author, salvation 
for its end, and truth without any admixture of error for its 
subject-matter ; that ‘the Bible, and nothing but the Bible, is 
the medium of historical revelation ; that ‘Holy Scripture con- 
taineth all things necessary to salvation,’ and ‘was given by In- 
spiration of God,’ though all things contained in it are neither 
necessary to salvation, nor were given by Inspiration of God. 

(3.) We now proceed to consider specially the argument to 
which we have just alluded, in favour of the plenary theory of 
— This argument, as exhibited in an excellent article 
on Reason and Faith in the Edinburgh Review of October, 1849, 
will present to us in the newest and best form all that can be said 
to obviate the objections and difficulties that necessitate, as we 
conceive, the adoption of our theory. 

[1.] To do justice to it, we must in the first instance quote at 
some length from that part of the article which is intended to 
supply an answer to all objections. (The italics are by the 
author quoted.) 


‘The objections to the truth of Christianity are directed either 
against the evidence itself, or that which it substantiates. Against the 
latter, as Bishop Butler says, unless the objections be truly such as 
prove contradictions in it, they are “ perfectly frivolous ;” since we 
cannot be competent judges either as to what it is worthy of the 
Supreme mind to reveal, or how far a portion of an imperfectly deve- 
loped system may harmonise with the whole: and perhaps, on many 
points, we never can be competent judges, unless we can cease to be 
finite. The objections to the evidence itself are, as the same great 
author observes, ‘ well worthy of the fullest attention.” The @ priori 
objection to misacles we have already briefly touched. If that objec- 
tion be valid, it is vain to argue further; but if not, the remaining 
objections must be powerful enough to neutralise the entire mass of 
the evidence, and in fact to amount to a proof of contradictions,—not 
on this or that minute point of historical detail,—but on such as to 
shake the foundations of the whole edifice of evidence. It will not do 
to say, ‘‘ Here is a minute discrepancy in the history of Matthew or 
Luke as compared with that of Mark or John ;” for, first, such discre- 
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pancies are often found, in other authors, to be apparent, and not real, 

—founded on our taking for granted that there is no cireumstance un- 

mentioned by two writers, which, if known, would have been seen to 

harmonise their statements. We admit this possible reconciliation 

readily enough in the case of many seeming discrepancies of other his- 

torians ; but it is a benefit which men are slow to admit in the ease of 
the sacred narratives. ‘There the objector is always apt to take it for 

granted that the discrepancy is real; though it may be easy to suppose 

a case (and a possible case is quite sufficient for the purpose) which 

would neutralise the objection. It may be objected, perhaps, that the 

gratuitous supposition of some unmentioned fact which, if mentioned, 

would harmonise the apparently counter-statements of two historians 

cannot be admitted, and is, in fact, a surrender of the argument. But 

to say so, is only to betray an utter ignorance of what the argument 

is. Ifan objection be founded on the alleged absolute contradiction 

of two statements, it is quite sufficient to show any (not the real, but 
only a hypothetical and possible) medium of reconciling them; and 

the objection is, in all fairness, dissolved. And this would be felt by 
the honest logician, even if we did not know of any such instances in 
point of fact. We do know, however, of many. Nothing is more 
common than to find, in the narration of two perfectly honest histo- 
rians,—referring to the same events from different points of view, or 
for a different purpose,—the omission of a fact which gives a seeming 
contrariety to their statements ; a contrariety which the mention of 
the omitted fact by a third writer instantly clears up. Very forgetful 
of this have the advocates of infidelity usually been: nay (as if they 
could make up in the number of their objections what they want in 
weight), they have frequently availed themselves not only of apparent 
contrarieties, but of mere incompleteness in the statements of two dif- 
ferent writers, on which to found a charge of contradiction. Thus, if 
one writer says that a certain person was present at a given time or 
place, when another says that he and two more were there; or that 
one man was cured of blindness, when another says that two were,— 
such a thing is often alleged as a contradiction; whereas, in truth, it 
presents not even a difficulty—unless one historian be bound to say 
not only all that another says, but just so much and no more. Let 
such objections be what they will, unless they prove absolute contra- 
dictions in the narrative, they are as mere dust in the balance, com- 
pared with the stupendous mass and variety of that evidence which 
confirms the substantial truth of Christianity. And even if they 
establish real contradictions, they still amount, for reasons we are 
about to state, to dust in the balance, unless they establish contradic- 
tions not in immaterial but in vital points. The objections must be 
such as, if proved, leave the whole fabric of evidence in ruins. For, 
secondly, we are fully disposed to concede to the objector that there 
are, im the books of Scripture, not only apparent but real discrepan- 
cies,—a point which many of the advocates of Christianity are, indeed, 
reluctant to admit, but which, we think, no candid advocate will feel 
to be the less true. Nevertheless, even such an advocate of the Scrip- 
tures 
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tures may justly contend that the very reasons which necessitate this 
admission of discrepancies also reduce them to such a limit that they 
do not affect, in the slightest degree, the substantial credibility of the 
sacred records; and, in our judgment, Christians have unwisely da- 
maged their cause, and given a needless advantage to the infidel, by 
denying that any discrepancies exist, or by endeavouring to prove that 
they do not. The discrepancies to which we refer are just those which, 
in the course of transmission of ancient books, divine or human, 
through many ages—their constant transcription by different hands— 
their translation into various languages—may not only be expected to 
occur, but which must occur, unless there be a perpetual series of most 
minute and ludicrous miracles—certainly never promised, and as cer- 
tainly never performed—to counteract all effects of negligence and 
inadvertence, to guide the pen of every transcriber to infallible accu- 
racy, and to prevent his ever deviating into casual error! Such 
miraculous intervention, we need not say, has never been pleaded for 
by any apologist of Christianity ; has certainly never been promised ; 
and if it had—since we see, as a matter of fact, that the promise has 
never been fulfilled—the whole of Christianity would fall to the 
ground. But then, from a large induction, we know, from numberless 
examples of other writings, what the maximum is, and that it leaves 
their substantial authenticity untouched and unimpeached. No one 
supposes the writings of Plato and Cicero, of Thucydides and Tacitus, 
of Bacon or Shakspeare fundamentally vitiated by the like discre- 
pancies, errors, and absurdities, which time and inadvertence have 
occasioned.’— Edin. Rev., Oct. 1849, pp. 340-4. 

‘ Within such limits as these, the most consistent advocate of Chris- 
tianity not only must admit—not only may safely admit—the existence 
of discrepancies, but may do so even with advantage to his cause ; for 
the admission is a reply to many objections founded on the assumption 
that he must contend that there are no variations, when he need only 
contend that there are none that can be material. But it may be said, 
** May not we be permitted, while conceding the miraculous and 
other evidences of Christianity, and the general authority of the 
records which contain it, to go a step further, and to reject some things 
which seem palpably ill-reasoned, distasteful, inconsistent, or im- 
moral?” .... This is of the very essence of Rationalism ; and it may 
be called the Manicheism of interpretation.’ 

To ‘ receive such and such portions, on account of the weight of the 
general evidence, and yet reject other portions, though sustained by 
the same evidence, because we think there is something unreasonable 
or revolting in their substance, is plainly to accept evidence only where 
it pleases us, and to reject it where it pleases us not. The only ques- 
tion fairly at issue must ever be, whether the general evidence for 
Christianity will overbear the difficulties which we cannot separate 
from the truths. If it will not, we must reject it wholly ; and if it 
will, we must receive it wholly. There is plainly no tenable position 
between absolute infidelity and absolute belief.’—pp. 344-6. 

* Nor will the theory of what some call “ the intuitional conscious- 
ness” 
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ness” avail us here,’ etc. ete. (p. 346). ‘ We cannot but judge, then, 
the principles of Rationalism to be logically untenable... . . Not 
wholly . . . . nor even principally for these reasons ; but for the still 
stronger reason that such a system of objections is an egregious trifling 
with that great complex mass of evidence which, as we have said, 
applies to the whole of Christianity or to none of it. As if to baffle 
the efforts of man consistently to disengage these elements of our belief, 
the whole are inextricably blended together.’ —pp. 347-8. 

‘ Though we frankly concede that we have not yet seen any account 
of the whole first chapter of Genesis which quadrates with the doctrines 
of Geology, it does not become us hastily to conclude that there can be 
none. If a further adjustment of these doctrines, and a more diligent 
investigation of the Scripture, together, should hereafter suggest any 
possible harmony—though not the ¢trwe one, but one ever so gratui- 
tously assumed—it will be sufficient to neutralize the objection. ‘This 
is in accordance with what has already been shown—that wherever an 
objection is founded on an apparent contradiction between two state- 
ments, it is sufficient to show any possible way in which the statements 
may be reconciled, whether the true one or not.’—p. 352. 

* An advocate of plenary inspiration may contend that, though he 
does not believe that the very words of Scripture were dictated by 
God, yet that the thoughts were either so suggested (if the matter was 
such as could be known only by revelation), or so controlled (if the 
matter were such as was previously known), that (excluding errors 
introduced into the text since) the Scriptures at first composed were 
—what no book of man ever was, or can be, even in the plainest narra- 
tive of the simplest events—a perfectly accurate expression of truth.’ 
—p. 346. note. 


[2.] Now, in the first place, we observe that we have here a 
full admission, that ‘ errors have been introduced’ into the Scrip- 
tures—that discrepancies, ‘ not merely apparent but real,’ both 
as between Scripture and Scripture, and as between Scripture and 
physical facts, are found in the Bible, and that ‘ no candid advo- 
cate’ can deny the existence of discrepancies —that there are in it 
things which, to a well-disposed believer, desirous to retain his 
faith, may ‘ seem palpably ill-reasoned, distasteful, inconsistent, 
or immoral :’ and if they may seem so to any intelligent person 
of the kind, they can scarcely fail to be so, since these are matters 
wholly human, and within man’s competency to judge of. This, 
or any part of this, is, as we have said, all we require in order to 
the establishing of our theory: and we think we may be allowed 
to put this admission, coming as it does from an able advocate of 
the opposite hypothesis, in the place of any laboured proof of these 
points, such as would otherwise be necessary in order to the ap- 
plication of the principles we have laid down. 

[3.] The great fallacy which we shall first notice, and it is 
one which runs through the whole of this argument, consists in 
attributing 
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attributing objections to ‘the proof,’ which do in reality, on the 
plenary hypothesis, lie against ‘the thing to be proved.’ 

i. We suppose there can be no doubt, from the whole of the 
writer’s argument, from the way in which he replies to objections, 
and especially from what he says about inspiration, that he holds 
the plenary theory, although he is not led to speak very decisively 
on the point. But if it be not so, inasmuch as we have reason to 
know that his argument is highly approved by those who do hold 
it, and is adopted by them as a complete defence of their views, we 
may treat it as the argument of the plenary theorists generally : 
and this mode of regarding it will have the advantage of relieving 
our observations of a specially personal character. 

The argument commences with the drawing of a distinction be- 
tween ‘the objections . . . . which are directed against the evi- 
dence itself, and that which it substantiates.’ Now, what is the 
thing to be substantiated? Surely that, whatever it be, for which 
aspecial Divine origin, authority, or authentication is claimed : what- 
ever is asserted to have in it anything preternatural. And this, 
on the plenary theory, is the entire Scriptures. If the whole Bible, 
and every chapter and verse in it be affirmed to have been given 
by Inspiration of God (or by his ‘suggestion’ or ‘control,’ as this 
writer says), then a Divine origin or authentication is predicated 
of every verse ; and consequently every verse forms a part of that 
which needs to be substantiated. In fact, the plenary theory con- 
stitutes every sentence a portion of Christianity ; for it maintains 
it to be a doctrine of Christianity that the Holy Ghost guided the 
Apostles into ‘all truth’ on all subjects, and that ‘every Scripture 
(in the sense of every text) was given by inspiration of God.’ 
Hence it appears competent to the infidel to urge every objection 
he can raise, as against Christianity itself; and incumbent on the 
plenary theorist to refute it, as a subversion of an essential Chris- 
tian doctrine. And this is virtually recognized on both sides b 
their practice. Proceeding on the plenary view, Dr. Olinthus 
Gregory says, ‘To deny Inspiration is tantamount to affirming 
there is no Revelation.’ Now this can be asserted only on the 
ground that the doctrine of Inspiration is an essential part of the 
Revelation ; for a Revelation may obviously be made and conveyed 
without any Inspiration of its communicators at all. ‘ Discrepan- 
cies,’ therefore, on this theory, must be assigned to the category 
of ‘that which is to be substantiated,’ and not treated as objec- 
tions against ‘the evidence.’ But if not, and they may be legiti- 
mately deemed objections against the evidence, then the histori- 
cal and other statements against which many of them are alleged, 
form part of the evidences of Christianity — of the supernaturally- 
revealed system of doctrines. Can this be asserted? Can it be 
asserted 
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asserted of the whole of such statements, as, for instance, of the 
account of the Creation, of the antediluvian races, of the universal 
deluge, and of the chronology which ties down the duration of the 
human race to less than 6000 years? Can it be meant to say that 
those parts which, on the whole, present objections and difficulties, 
such as (this writer being judge) can be received only on the ground 
that they are borne down by preponderating affirmative testimonies, 
are nevertheless a portion of the evidences of the Christian 
scheme! Supposing physical, chronological, historical, or any 
other statements or allusions of the like nature, occurring in 
any ordinary work to be perfectly consistent with truth, even then 
they cannot bear witness to themselves, nor prove their own truth, 
albeit never so true. They none the less need to be substantiated 
by external evidence—either by the ascertained credibility of the 
author of them, or by their being borne out by other testimonies, 
or by experience or observation. Nay, it may obviously happen 
that true statements may appear so highly improbable in them- 
selves, or be so inconsistent with a number of other accounts, or 
with the then existing knowledge of nature, that they will rightly 
be rejected. So far are even true accounts from carrying con- 
viction with them necessarily. And if true and self-consistent 
statements need extrinsic testimony of some kind to obtain cre- 
dence for them, or at least to deserve more than that otiose 
assent which we yield to unimportant propositions, and to those 
with regard to which the most that can be said is that we know 
nothing to the contrary, how much less can statements inconsistent, 
or self-contradictory, or disprovable from History or Physical 
facts be received when wholly destitute of external evidence ! 
How illogical to class such under the head of ‘ the evidence 
itself of the Revelation xatr’ éox%v’! And how immensely is 
the fallacy increased when it is taken into the account that for 
these very passages Inspiration is claimed. This then becomes the 
proposition : —Unsupported statements, being apparently if not 
really self-contradictory, mutually inconsistent, or proved to be 
erroneous by facts or testimonies, are not only given by Inspira- 
tion of God, but are evidences of their own truth and inspiration ! ! | 
If real discrepancies be admitted, and at the same time plenary 
Inspiration be claimed for the Scriptures, this would seem to be 
the inevitable consequence of classifying these discrepant passages 
under the head of ‘ the evidence of the truth of Christianity.’ 

In our view, the question of ‘the proof’ and ‘the thing to be 
proved’ stands thus. The records of Christianity contain two 
elements—the one human, the other Divine. Each of these needs 
to be substantiated separately and in order by its proper evidences 
—first, the human, by the ordinary testimonies and indications of 
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truthfulness, and then the Divine by supernatural attestations. A 
ek em element of testimony is indispensably necessary to 
orm the groundwork of the evidence of the Divine. For we need, 
in the first instance, to have the credibility of the Writers, as or- 
dinary historians, clearly established ; and the evidence necessary 
to prove this we can have only on the hypothesis that they were 
left wholly to themselves in their narratives of events, and of such 
branches of knowledge as are the proper subjects of human tradi- 
tion, research, and discovery. If they were controlled by any in- 
fluence from without, their testimony would be taken out of the 
category of that of which we are able to form an estimate. It 
would cease to be human testimony. It would be, more or less 
in proportion to the assumed extent of that influence, deprived of 
the ‘internal marks of artlessness, truth, and sincerity ;’ and if 
that influence were Divine, it is difficult to understand how it could 
leave any of those inaccuracies, defects, and apparent incongruities 
which characterise the truest human testimony. And so an able 
writer says—‘ Inspiration secures us from the mistakes, not from 
the falsehood of the writers: it does not confirm their veracity, for 
that must be previously established ; it only implies their accuracy.’ 
It is only when witnesses are left entirely to themselves in their 
narrations of facts and events,—unprompted and unassisted even 
by human, and much more by Divine co-operation, that they can 
present to us such independent human testimony, as may give out 
those features of truth or falsehood, from which we may satisfy 
ourselves of their general veracity, competency, and trustworthi- 
ness, or the contrary. When, from their own unassisted state- 
ments, we have been enabled to satisfy ourselves of the degree of 
credit that is due to them, we may then, but not till then, receive 
their testimony to those miraculous facts which form the proper 
and alone-sufticient proof of their claim to have received an imme- 
diate Revelation from God, together with a commission to com- 
municate it under the Inspiration of His Spirit. ‘Thus the proof 
of the supernatural Revelation and Inspiration of the message 1s the 
working of supernatural works, and the proof of the supernatural 
works is the ascertained credibility of the witnesses, and the proof 
of the credibility of the witnesses depends entirely on the marks of 
veracity and competency discernible in their own proper statements. 
Whatever, therefore, effaces those marks, saps the foundation and 
subverts ‘the whole fabric of evidence.’ But the plenary theory 
does this. It eliminates all exclusively-human testimony, declaring 
that there is no sentence in the Bible but what was written by ‘ the 
suggestion’ or ‘under the control’ of the Divine Spirit. It re- 
moves the whole from the category of ‘the proofs’ to that of the 
things to be proved ;’ and would seem to leave itself only a vicious 
circle 
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circle to run round, proving the external supernatural facts (for it 
has left them destitute of all other proof), by the internal super- 
natural influence, and, on the other hand, the Inspiration by the 
miracles. 

The necessity of the adoption of the above order in the argu- 
ment is fully recognized by Divines. Benson, for instance, lays it 
down in his ‘ Hulsean Lectures,’ in 1820. But how he can at one 
time speak of the Apostles as plenarily inspired, ‘even infallible 
historians,’ and at another treat them ‘merely as men of fidelity 
and truth ;’ or upon what principle the same ‘ substantial truths of 
the Gospels’ may, for the purpose of one argument, be ‘ considered 
only as satin compositions,’ and then again, to serve the purpose 
of another, be regarded as Divine, we are at a loss to understand. 
The same passages cannot surely be at once inspired and uninspired, 
human and Divine ; and thus to use them does indeed appear to 
us to be ‘ playing fast and loose’ with the evidence. Yet Gaussen 
does not shrink from the paradoxical assertion that ‘ the Scripture 
is entirely the word of man, and it is also wholly the Word of God’ 
(p. 304) ; which is even more absurd than to affirm that A having 
written a history abounding with mistakes and inaccuracies, which 
B had corrected, the work given to the public was wholly the com- 
position of A, and also wholly that of B.® 
If, now, we have succeeded in showing that the plenary theory 








h We may here take occasion to show by a few brief extracts from Theopneustia 
to what an extreme the universal-plenary theory of inspiration is carried by many. 
‘The divinity of all parts of Scripture depends on their being found in the book 
of the oracles of God’ (p. vii.). Inspiration extends to all subjects and all details’ 
(pp- 25-26, 252). ‘ The Scriptures are from God; they are in every part of God, 
and they are as a whole entirely from God’ (p. 30). ‘ They contain no error, 
either important or unimportant, positive or my naar (p. 302). ‘ Their entire 
contents are inspired by God’ (p. 36), even to the least iota and particle of a letter’ 
(p. 78, 427). ‘If there were parts of the Bible without inspiration, it would no 
longer be the truth to say that the whole Bible is divinely-inspired * (p. £4). ‘ We 
Sully admit that if any omy errors could be proved to exist in Sacred Writ, it 
would not bea book from God’ (p. 171, 182, 192). ‘That a chapter or a word is 
art of the Scriptures, should suffice to prove it divinely good’ (p. 254). ‘ Belief 
in the inspiration of the thoughts might be dispensed with; whilst we may not 
dispense with the beliefof that of the language.’ ‘If the thoughts only are sup- 
plied to him, and the words be not, it is not a Bible which he gives me, it is little 
more than asermon’ (p. 304, 381). ‘There is only one degree of inspiration, viz. 
suggestion’ (p. 312, 324). ‘ Hence all the writers are equally inspired, and that by 
an organic inspiration’ (p. 335). 

It will be seen that we have not dealt only with this verbal theory; in fact we | 
have given our opponents the widest scope of the term plenary. We have given 
latitude enough to comprehend even more moderate advocates of it than Henderson, 
who says that ‘ no part of the Bible was written without miraculous influence ; that 
all parts were equally inspired ; and that in regard to the most minute and incon- 
siderable things which the Scripture contains, we are compelled to say, This also 
cometh from the Lord;’ or, again, than Professor Woods, who affirms, that ‘ Each 
and every part of what was written was divinely inspired, and equally so, and 
clothed with Divine authority.’ “3% 
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has the effect of transferring all the historical statements of Scrip- 
ture from ‘the proof’ to ‘the thing to be proved,’ it will follow 
that the whole of the argument which treats internal discrepancies 
as a part of the external evidences is, as proceeding from a plenary 
theorist, entirely misplaced and futile. For such an one to speak 
as though it were possible that objections against that which is 
to him ‘ the thing to be proved’ could ‘ leave the whole fabric 
of proof in ruins,’ is obviously illogical. Whatever might be the 
number and weight of the objections, they could not come nigh 
or affect the proof. And this, not only because they are trans- 
ferred to a different class and occupy a different position, but, 
specially in this case, because they are really of a different 
nature—the one being historical and natural, while the other is 
physical and supernatural. Such objections might possibly shatter 
the whole internal fabric to pieces—that is to say, they may 
subvert the plenary theory, remove much from the domain 
claimed for Revelation to that which belongs to fallible history ; 
but they will, after all, leave the evidence wholly untouched, to 
depend upon and be tried by its own peculiar laws ;—nay, they 
will have the effect of restoring the evidence to its proper place, 
and to the relations essential to its validity. 

We cannot, therefore, agree with this writer in thinking that 
‘the principles of Rationalism are logically untenable, chiefly 
because such a system‘of objections is an egregious trifling with 
that great complex mass of evidence which applies to the whole 
of Christianity or to none of it.’ Granting that the evidence of 
Christianity applies ‘to the whole or to none of it,’ it does not 
follow that the objections alluded to are directed against its 
proper proofs, still less that they affect Christianity itself ; since 
they may be (and, as we contend, they are, generally speaking) 
alleged against that which forms no part of Christianity, nor any 
sg of its evidence but what is fairly open to such objections. 

ut if indeed the whole contents of the Scriptures are so ‘ inex- 
tricably blended together’ as to make it impossible to disengage 
them, and if ‘ the supernatural element of inspiration’ is so dif- 
fused through all the records, that it is more and more felt at 
every step to be impossible to obliterate it in any part without 
obliterating it altogether, and hence every portion and subject 
contained in them must be regarded as forming a part of 
Christianity, then the objections lie against Christianity itself, 
rather than against its evidence — with which they only in- 
directly come in contact by raising a presumption or proof 
that the former could not have come from God. On this 
assumption, indeed, it becomes indirectly a series of contests 
between the evidence and every separate objection, on each of 
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which the reception or rejection of Christianity ought logically 
to be made dependent; since to stamp palpable error on one 
single statement claiming to be given by inspiration of God, and 
forming an inseparable portion of the whole Revelation, must be 
enough to refute the claim in toto. We must leave to others to 
fight the battle on this ground, being of opinion that it must 
inevitably end in the triumph of the infidel. On the ground we 
take of the possibility of distinguishing between subjects, (but 
without the aid of the ‘ intuitional consciousness,’) the subject- 
matter, against which the objections adverted to are alleged, is 
removed out of the sphere of inspiration, and consequently ‘ the 
evidence for Christianity ’ can never come into competition in any 
way or shape with ‘ difficulties’ thence arising. On the contrary, 
many of those very difficulties may be said in part to sustain the 
evidence by giving it the characteristic features of human testi- 
mony. And such being the case, it is manifestly a gratuitous 
assumption to assert that ‘ there is plainly no tenable position be- 
tween absolute infidelity and absolute belief.’ And this writer’s 
argument on this point may, even more justly than the principles 
of Rationalism, be adjudged ‘ logically untenable.’ 

It will be evident from what has now been said that this is a ques- 
tion which, when a distinction is drawn between ‘ the evidence’ and 
‘that which it substantiates,’ does not, on the plenary hypothesis, 
so much relate to the former as to the latter. Yet the latter is for- 
mally treated of by this writer only in a single sentence, containing 
the substance of Bishop Butler’s argument. And, strange to say, he 
claims the shelter of the Bishop’s authority, where it is in a great 
measure afforded to those who are opposed to his theory. He 
makes the Bishop to affirm that objections against the essential 
truths of Christianity are ‘perfectly frivolous,’ unless they be 
truly such as prove contradictions in them. But the Bishop is 
not speaking of these exclusively. He makes, indeed, the dis- 
tinction, which the author of this article has adopted from him, 
of ‘ objections against Christianity as distinguished from objections 
against its evidence.’ But then under the former head he in- 
cludes to some extent those objections, which this writer (probably 
from want of attention to the wide sense in which Butler uses the 
term Christianity) ‘has transferred to the latter. This will be 
evident from the following extract from the beginning of the 
chapter referred to :— 

‘ Besides the objections against the evidence for Christianity, many 
are alleged against the scheme of it ;—against the whole manner in 
which it is put and left with the world; as well as against several 
particular relations in Scripture: objections drawn from the de- 
ficiencies of Revelation; from things in it appearing to men foolish- 
ness ; 
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ness; from its containing matters of offence..... ; from its not 
being universal ; and . . . . from its evidence not being so convincing 
, . as it might have been . . . . It would be tedious, indeed im- 
possible, to enumerate the several particulars comprehended under the 
objections here referred to.’——-Analogy, Part II., ch. iii. 


Hence it would appear that Butler included under his second 
class of objections, not merely those against the religious system 
of Christianity (as this writer has supposed), but those also re- 
lating to the contents of the Scriptures generally, and to par- 
ticular difficulties in it. And it is the latter chiefly, if not exclu- 
sively (as appears from what follows, particularly where he says, 
‘ Therefore neither obscurity, nor seeming inaccuracy of style, 
nor various readings, nor disputes about the authors, nor thoughts 
of the like kind, could overthrow the authority of the Scripture ’) 
that he has in view, when he asserts that objections against 
Christianity itself are in a great measure frivolous.’ 

This writer, then, has not claimed the authority of Bishop 
Butler, where alone it is certain that he might have done so ; and 
he has claimed it where it is not certain that he has the Bishop 
with him. And as to the classification of objections, it would seem 
that the Bishop does not go with him but with us in consider- 
ing that, from the plenary point of view, there should be compre- 
hended under the class of objections against Christianity, or ‘the 
thing to be substantiated,’ every kind of objections not immediately 
directed against the external evidences. 

Let us look now at ‘that which is to be substantiated ’ accord- 
ing to the writer in the Edinburgh. It is that ‘system,’ with 
regard to which we ‘cannot be competent judges, either as to 
what it is worthy of the Supreme Mind to reveal, or how far a 
portion may harmonize with the whole.’ 

ii. Very many portions of the Scriptures, then, are excluded— 
even all those relating to matters of History, Chronology, 
Genealogy, private affairs, and the like, which cannot be shown to 
form any part of such a system, nor many of them to have any 
imaginable connection with, or bearing upon it. It is to no pur- 
pose to say that these may form a portion of the system, though 
we are unable to point out the connection. This ‘may be’ is a 
very convenient resource in failure of all other kind of argument, 
but it must not be allowed to supply the place of all proof. In this 
instance, as in every other, we ought to be governed by proba- 
bilities, not by possibilities. ‘'To us,’ as Butler says, ‘ probability 
is the very guide of life.’ And it is scarcely to be thought possible 
that any intelligent person who has not determined to lay aside 
the use of reason altogether in this matter, can entertain a doubt 
in the majority of instances, whether it were probable—nay, we 
may 
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may say, whether it were possible that this or that particular was 
worthy of God to reveal, or formed a portion—we do not say 
harmonizing with the whole, for this is nothing to the purpose, 
since it might harmonize therewith, and not be a part, or might 
appear not to harmonize, and yet be a part—but even formed a 
portion of the system at all. And if it be true that, with regard 
to some instances, we ‘ cannot be competent judges,’ ‘ what is the 
just consequence ?—Not,’ as Butler rightly observes, ‘ that reason 
is no judge of what is offered to us as being of divine revelation. 
For this would be to infer that we are unable to judge of any- 
thing, because we are unable to judge of all things. Reason 
can, and it ought to judge, not only of the meaning, but also of 
the morality and evidence of revelation.’—If, then, it may judge 
on points which are of the essence of Revelation, or on which its 
reception, or right reception, wholly depends, how much more on 
matters comparatively insignificant, and which do at least appear 
to have no connection whatever with Revelation? It seems to be 
thought sufficient to dispose of the question touching these to 
say, ‘The evidence which sustains‘ Christianity is all such as man 
is competent to consider; while the objections are founded en- 
tirely on ignorance and presumption.’ (din. Rev., p. 322.) 
This is a bold assertion, indeed, to make in so sweeping a form, 
and to leave wholly unsubstantiated. It is not universally true 
of those objections, with which we have here no concern ; and it 
is obviously untrue of those with which we have. For, in refer- 
ence to the latter, will any one maintain that we must be more 
‘ignorant’ and ‘ incompetent’ to judge on Historical and similar 
questions, and the evidence that accredits them, than on Miracles 
and Prophecies, and their evidence? will any one contend that it 
must be ‘ presumptuous’ in us to judge of things occurring in the 
ordinary course of nature, but not so of those which are deviations 
from it ? 

This writer then excludes from that which is to be substantiated 
all merely secular matters, by his account of what is to be sub- 
stantiated, as much as by his treating objections relating to these 
as not being objections against the thing to be proved. And 
what is the result? Why, that he virtually concedes the sound- 
ness of our theory. For these are the things which, we contend, 
were not given by inspiration of God ; and he admits, with regard 
to them, that they are not proved by the evidence, and further 
implies that they do not even forma part of ‘ the thing to be 
proved’ as of Divine revelation or inspiration. 

iii. From showing what he does not include, we proceed to 





i The italics are found in the Review. 
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scrutinize his statements in reference to that which he does in- 
clude in ‘the thiag to be substantiated.’ He adopts substantially 
the sentiments of the venerable author of the Analogy with regard 
to man’s competence to judge of what God has revealed or may 
reveal. We shall therefore advert chiefly to the work of the 
latter. We may well expect indeed that in venturing to call in 
question the reasoning of so celebrated a writer, we shall be 
esteemed by many guilty of a presumption second only to that of 
impugning the testimony of Scripture,—especially when we im- 
pute a fallacy which runs, we fear, through the greater part of 
the argument of the Analogy and is fatal to it. But we should 
deem it treachery to truth to allow the fear of any charge of the 
kind to induce us to withhold our sentiments, seeing that the ex- 
position of them can tend only to the elucidation of truth, though 
it be but in the way that the sun’s bright orb appears to receive 
increased brilliancy by the transit of a dark cloud across his disk. 
At the same time, it is with the utmost diffidence that we venture 
to impugn the reasoning of a work so celebrated for the power of 
its argument. 

Bishop Butler’s work is founded on, or designed to exhibit 
‘The Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Consti- 
tution and Course of Nature.’ In the chapter above referred to, 
and which the writer in the Edinburgh has in view throughout, 
occur the following passages :— 


‘Upon supposition of a revelation, it is highly credible before- 
hand that we should be incompetent judges of it to a great degree: 
and that it would contain many things appearing to us liable to great 
objections in case we judge of it otherwise than by the analogy of 
nature.’ Hence, ‘ objections against Christianity, as distinguished from 
objections against its evidence, are frivolous,’ 

‘If the natural and revealed dispensation of things are both from 
God, if they coincide with each other, and together make up one 
scheme of Providence; our being incompetent judges of one must 
render it credible that we may be incompetent judges also of the other. 
Since .. . the course of nature is... different from what... 
would have been expected ; and such as, men fancy, there lie great ob- 
jections against: this renders it beforehand highly credible, that they 
may find the revealed dispensation likewise, if they judge of it as they 
do of the constitution of nature, very different from expectations formed 
beforehand ; and liable in appearance to great objections.’ 

‘ These observations, relating to the whole of Christianity, are appli- 
cable to inspiration in particular. As we are in no sort judges before- 
hand, by what laws or rules, in what degree or by what means it were 
to have been expected that God would naturally instruct us ; so upon 
supposition of his affording us instruction by revelation, . . . we are 
in no sort judges, by what methods and in what proportion it were to 
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be expected that this supernatural instruction would be afforded us.’ 
... ‘It is highly credible beforehand that . . . it would be with cir- 
cumstances, in manners, degrees, and respects, which we should be apt 
to fancy we had great objections against the credibility of.’ 


Now, to the whole foundation and superstructure of the Bishop’s 
argument we most respectfully demur. We doubt whether any 
real analogy subsists between Religion and the constitution and 
course of Nature. 

Take, first, Natural Religion. What does Butler mean by this 
phrase? Certainly not that which Dwight intends by it, namely, 
‘the religion of beings placed under law only ; but ‘the religion 
which we derive, or are supposed to be able to derive, from the 
constitution and course of nature.’ The latter then is the source, 
and the former the thing derived from that source :—the one is in 
the position of premiss, the other of the inference from it ; the one 
stands to the other in the relation of cause to effect. How then 
can an analogy exist between them ?—If, indeed, we ought not 
rather, on the contrary, to say, How can it fail to doso? If 
difficulties insoluble by us are met with in the sources of our know- 
ledge, will not corresponding defects naturally and necessarily 
enter into the knowledge thence derived? ‘To insist on this fact, 
is it not to make much ado about a truism? Or does it remove 
or diminish any difficulty, having its origin doubtless in our finite 
capacities, to allege that the same finite capacity finds the same or 
a similar difficulty in its inquiries into the course and constitution 
of nature ? 

To say that we meet with such and such difficulties in nature, 
and therefore we may reasonably expect to find the same in the 
religion of nature, is what no one will question—nay, it will rea- 
dily be admitted that we certainly shall meet with such. But 
this amounts to nothing. The point on which every thing turns,— 
supposing it to be an instance in which it is clear that the religious 
difficulty is not caused by a natural difficulty, is to show a paral- 
lelism (and it must be a real and independent parallelism) between 
the two, by proving that the former, like the latter, does ge 
lie without the sphere of our knowledge and power to judge. It 
is fallacious to argue that an objection against a doctrine of reli- 
gion is shown to be frivolous and of no weight, if any objection, 
more or less similar, against the doctrines we have received re- 
specting the course and constitution of nature can be adduced, 
which is therein admitted not to be conclusive ; unless it can fur- 
ther be shown, both that the religious objection dves not neces- 
sarily attend the derivation of the doctrine (owing to deficiency in 
our knowledge of nature), and also that the religious doctrine lies 
as certainly beyond our competency to judge as the natural. = 
either 
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either of these cannot be proved, the argument from analogy does 
not hold good :—if the former cannot, identity and not analogy 
exists ; if the latter, diversity and not parallelism. 

Here we apprehend lies a defect in Butler’s argument under 
this head. And it fails chiefly on the former account. If we 
recollect right, his arguments to establish analogy are identical 
with those, or some of those, which are advanced to prove the 
doctrines of natural religion. Hence they constitute the positive 
proof ; and it cannot be legitimate to reproduce them in another 
capacity (as though they were distinct and independent testimo- 
nies), for the purpose of obviating objections to the evidence, of 
which in truth they themselves form a part. But as this division 
of his work does not properly come within the scope of this paper, 
we must pass on to that which has an important bearing on our 
ows subject,—the analogy between Nature and Revealed 

eligion. 

aan be fully admitted, not only that we could not be com- 
petent judges beforehand what would be the nature, character, or 
contents of any Revelation that God might be pleased to make to 
man, but that we could not be judges of these in the smallest 
degree :—not only is it credible but absolutely certain, on the 
ground that God does nothing needlessly, and also on account of 
the infinite superiority of the Divine Attributes over the human, 
that man would be utterly unable to anticipate or remotely to con- 
jecture what kind of scheme would have been framed in the 
counsels of the Almighty from all eternity,—‘by what laws or 
rules, in what degree or by what means,’ how or when, he would 
have determined to instruct mankind. But this is a very different 
thing, it will be observed, from his being able to judge of a Reve- 
lation when it has been revealed ;—of its consistency with God’s 
actings in Nature and Providence, so far as these are known to 
him ;—or ‘of its consistency with infinite knowledge, wisdom, good- 
ness, and truth ;—or of one part with another, that is, of its self- 
consistency. Of these he can, may, and must judge in the case 
of any system which claims to be a Revelation from God. And 
we cannot agree with Origen (from whose saying Butler appears 
to have taken the idea of his work), that ‘he may well expect to 
find the same sort of difficulties’ in a Revelation, ‘as are found 
in the constitution of Nature ;’ nor that objections thence arising 
can be obviated on the ground of an analogy in nature. And 
the reason one would think to be obvious, namely, that the one is 
not a revelation, and the other is professedly such. We have no 
ground whatever for supposing that God designed to make Him- 
self and His ways known to man by means of his works in nature : 
nor can any such design be inferred from the fact that er of 
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‘His invisible things, even His eternal power and Godhead, are 
clearly seen from the creation of the world, being understood by 
the things that are made.’ Such things are very few, including 
only His existence, power, wisdom, and goodness : and they cannot 
prove, nor even indicate any intention to reveal Himself; since 
they appear to be incidental,—if we may not say, unavoidable 
manifestations. With more apparent reason we may say that 
God in His actings in nature rather sought to shroud Himself 
and His ways from mortal ken.. That we are not able to dis- 
cover more of Him from His works, and that the little we can 
learn from them is so full of uncertainty and difficulties, are 
strong indications of this. Some presumption in favour of the 
same view also arises from the fact of a Revelation. If such 
were contemplated in the Divine counsels, it is more likely than 
not that a greater glory would be given to it by contrast with a 
previously-enhanced darkness. So that we may well believe that 
‘clouds and darkness’ were made purposely to obscure His face 
in nature. And if so,—or if only He had no regard to man’s 
knowing Him when He created the Universe and gave it laws, it 
is no wonder that man should be unable ‘ by searching to find out 
the Almighty :’—on the contrary, it would be certain that such 
would be the case, and that he would meet with difficulties and 
stumbling blocks at every step of his inquiry. 

Not so with Revelation.—The very object of this being to make 
God and His ways known to a certain extent, we may assuredly 
infer that within the limits proposed every thing would be made 
as clear, and rendered as free from difficulties as it would be pos- 
sible for God, having to deal with human faculties and human 
language without departing from the law of economy, to render 
it. There is therefore no analogy between God’s dealings in 
Nature and in Revelation: the difference in design destroys it. 
And so far from a presumption existing that what we meet with 
in the one we may expect to find in the other, the presumption 
lies the other way. We may reasonably expect to be competent 
to judge of that which God reveals much more than of that which 
man communicates ; because infinite wisdom is engaged in making 
it plain. And if we cannot, it falls short of being a Revelation : 
and in so far as we cannot, we may presume that the inspiration 
of God did not extend. It is nothing to the purpose to say that 
we cannot comprehend the Divine scheme in all its fulness and in 
all its possible bearings. Whatever we cannot comprehend is no 
part of the Revelation to us: it is not a thing revealed; it isa 
thing so far hidden. But indeed this objection has no oe 
to the particular case with which we have to do, as we shall show 
when we come to speak of the Christian Revelation in particular. 
At 
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At present we shall aim to elucidate and confirm our view by 
adopting the illustration which Bishop Butler introduces for the 
same purpose. It will only be necessary to make it conformable 
to the obvious contingencies of the case, and it will then, we 
venture to think, be seen at once to establish our view and exclude 
Butler’s. For he wholly omits the intention of the Prince, upon 
which every thing depends, and thus destroys all parallelism. 

Suppose then, first, that a Prince governs his remote dominions 
in the wisest manner possible, but without any reference to his 
subjects,—we mean, without any design either to make known to, 
or to conceal from them his character or the principles on which 
he acts. Suppose him, secondly, to govern with equal wisdom, 
but with the express object of concealing the principles and plans 
of his government from his subjects, either as a judicial punish- 
ment for some infraction of His laws and rebellion against himself, 
or With the view to humble them and to exhibit ultimately the ex- 
cellency of his wisdom in a more striking point of view. Suppose 
him, thirdly, after governing for a long period in conformity with 
the first hypothesis, suddenly to make a change in certain of his 
laws, suspending some wholly or partially, directly contravening 
others, and introducing some unknown before ; but making these 
alterations without any reference to the enlightenment of his 
subjects. Suppose him, fourthly, to depart from the first or 
second hypothetical modes of government for the express purpose 
of exhibiting the wisdom and beneficence of his government to his 
subjects, and making these as plain as possible even to the meanest 
of them. On all these suppositions the degree of knowledge ob- 
tainable by the subjects would be in direct proportion to their 
capacities as compared with that of the Prince. Hence, on the 
first hypothesis, if they were greatly inferior to him in knowledge 
and abilities, it would be likely beforehand that they would obtain 
little or no insight into his procedure, and be greatly perplexed 
with difficulties and apparent inconsistencies:—on the second, 
that they would be baffled in every attempt to search out his ways, 
which would seem to them more or less a chaos of incongruities :— 
on the third, that any discoveries they might have obtained under 
the first system would appear contradicted, and they would deem 
it vain ‘to judge of the wisdom of the extra-ordinary administra- 
tion,’ when they had had experience how little they could ‘ judge 
of that of the ordinary :’-—on the fourth, a fulness of light would 
break upon them proportionate to the wisdom and _beneficence 
of the system and the means taken to elucidate these. 

Now, to apply these several hypotheses. The first and third 
form Butler’s illustration, and in the inference he draws it will be 
seen that we fully agree. ‘The infinite God being the Sovereign, 
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and finite beings the subjects, so far from being ‘competent 
judges of the common rules of his government,’ it were to be ex- 
pected that they would be able to learn infinitely little about 
them, and still less to judge ‘in what exigencies, or in what 
manner, or to what degree, those laws would be’ changed ; and 
that when they were changed, they would be even more likely 
than before to think that they had objections against them, and 
would be less able to obviate the objections. But this illustration 
does not meet the case of a Revelation. For, on the one hand, it 
cannot be proved (to say the least) that ‘the course and constitu- 
tion of nature,’ as governed by the laws of Divine Providence, 
were framed with a view to the communication of any knowledge 
‘of the Deity to man, while the mere designation of ‘a revelation’ 
not only implies, but expressly asserts that this was the very object 
of the interposition. Still less is it ‘ applicable,’ as Butler asserts, 
‘to the whole of Christianity, and to Inspiration in particular.’ 
For the immense expenditure of means for the attainment of this 
object in the case of the Christian ‘Revelation renders this illus- 
tration peculiarly inapplicable to it. 

It cannot but be obvious that the second and fourth hypotheses 
afford the true illustration in the case before us. They alone pre- 
sent parallelisms to the probable, if we may not say proved, ends 
of the Deity in His natural and revealed ‘administrations.’ If, 
then, the degree of the darkness and of the light respectively, under 
the two ‘ dispensations,’ may rightly be expected to be proportion- 
ate to the power of the Supreme Ruler to produce each, then, under 
nature and the religious light of nature, a more than Egyptian 
darkness might be anticipated,—an obscured vision of but ‘the 
back parts,’-—the hem of the garment only of the Deity, and that 
marred by many rents and stains: whereas under the revealed 
economy a full blaze of light, shining with the utmost splendour 
that the nature of the recipients could endure, —‘ a light that would 
lighten the most distant nations,’ make clear to the dullest minds, 
and leave no dark spots unilluminated,—may certainly be looked 
for. Thus we have presented to us a mutual antagonism instead of 
an analogy between the natural and revealed dispensations. And if 
it be thought that the design to conceal is not sufficiently apparent 
in the administration of nature, let our first hypothesis be substi- 
tuted for the second. Our argument will remain unaffected. The 
antagonism on the one side will alone be eliminated. But this redue- 
tion in the contrast will be much more than compensated on the 
other side, when the means employed to make ‘the mysteries of 
the kingdom of heaven’ clear and comprehensible are taken into 
account. ‘These are not represented in the illustration made use 
of, in which a change of system is alone supposed. But in 1 
actua 
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actual instance of Christianity they throw an immense weight into 
our scale. We find therein not a mere change in the religious 
system, but also a multiplicity of provisions for the elucidation 
of it. First, a complex course of preparation carried op during a 
long series of ages ; which exhibited, negatively, what was not the 
scheme devised in the counsels of the Almighty, and positively, 
but through a veil which was gradually rendered less opaque as 
the appointed time drew nigh, what was the nature of the system 
to be introduced. ‘Then we have a full exposition of the subject- 
matter of the revelation set forth as being so plain that ‘he ma 
run that readeth it;’ and this exposition is conveyed fee 
men the most illiterate and dull of understanding, as though for 
the express purpose of bringing it down to the level of the meanest 
meen and at any rate proving that, if they were competent to 
comprehend and judge of it, any others may be so too. But, 
above all, the Sovereign Himself, ‘the fellow of the Almighty,’ 
is set forth as appearing in the nature and character of one of the 
meanest subjects ; one purpose of his doing so being that he might 
be able (by acquiring the power of speaking in His subjects’ lan- 
guage,—of entering into their feelings and sympathising with their 
infirmities,—and of conversing with them face to face) to expound 
to them fully the scheme He then introduced and the laws He had 
enacted ; while at the same time He exhibited for their better guid- 
ance a perfect pattern of what a subject living under the system 
He introduced ought tobe. A revelation thus made cannot, with 
a shadow of reason or probability, be expected beforehand to be 
liable to ‘many insoluble objections,’ nor indeed does it appear 
reasonable to anticipate, or even to admit, the existence of a single 
objection of this nature—we mean of an objection lying within the 
scope of the revealed system being really insoluble, or of which a 
probable solution cannot be offered. It is nothing to the purpose 
to say, that we cannot be ‘competent judges how far a portion of an 
imperfectly-developed system may harmonise with the whole.’ 
The Christian system is perfectly developed—the revelation of it 
is completed. Nor again, that ‘perhaps on many points we never 
can be competent judges, unless we can cease to be finite.’ Admit 
it, and what then? ‘ Many’ is not ‘all.’ Nordoes it amount to 
anything to say in general that we are not ‘ competent judges,’ or 
that everything is not fully comprehensible by us. It must be 
proved that this may be said with truth of the particular case 
against which the objection is made, and which it is sought to re- 
lieve from it on this ground. It must be shown what points there 
are really included in the revealed system and obnoxious to objec- 
tions, of which it may be affirmed that they extend beyond the 
reach of finite capacities, and that the difficulty may arise res 
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that cause. And if such there be, it will still not affect our posi- 
tion, unless itcan be shown (which it cannot) that points of history, 
chronology, and the like, may be of this nature. So also, though 
we may not be competent to judge in every case what ‘it is worthy 
of the Supreme mind to reveal,’ it does not follow that we can be 
competent to judge in no case, or not in the great majority of 
cases. 

On the whole, we think we are justified in reversing the saying of 
Butler, and affirming that ‘if a man were not a judge of the wisdom 
of the ordinary administration of God, there is reason to think that 
he would be a judge of the wisdom of the extra-ordinary,’ if its 
object were to reveal God and his dealings: and that ‘there is 
much more ground to expect that the latter should appear to us 
clear of objections than that the former should.’ 

And the inference we would draw is, that if there be, as we 
think we have shown that there is, the highest presumption that 
the subject-matter of any special revelation would be brought 
within the range of man’s judgment, and be free from any material 
difficulties, or liability to weighty objections, and that the mode 
and circumstances of the Christian revelation greatly enhance this 
presumption in its case, we have the strongest reason for believing 
that any subjects treated of, or parts contained in the records of 
such revelation, as to which there exist objections of whatever kind, 
whether relating to physical or historical errors, self- contradictions, 
illogical reasonings, or things in which it were obviously not worthy 
of God to guide or dictate to the writer, formed no portion or no 
essential portions of the revelation, nor was written under the in- 
spiration of God. 

iv. Another point on which this writer lays great stress, and 
which, indeed, is essential to his whole argument, is, that a wide 
distinction, a separation as far as the east is from the west, must 
be made between ‘ minute’ and ‘immaterial,’ and ‘ material’ and 
‘vital points.’ Now we contend that an utter fallacy lies here. 
No such distinction can be admitted so long as inspiration is 
claimed for these points. Nothing is ‘material,’ and nothing 
‘immaterial,’ in the sight of God. A ‘minute’ error is as im- 
possible to Him as a ‘vital’ one. A small discrepancy no more 
than a large one can enter into anything that proceeds from Him. 
The above are wholly relative terms, and proper only to a finite 
being. He, therefore, who would avail himself of this distinction 
must first descend from the high ground of inspiration, on which 
he claims Divine authentication and authority ; and in so doing 
he will take his stand on the same level with ourselves. 

v. We proceed to notice another fallacy in the paper in the 
Edinburgh, which we conceive to be even more fatal to the argu- 
ment 
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ment than that above adverted to, namely, the want of distinguish- 
ing between the characteristics of inspired and uninspired writings. 

The writer complains that ‘ objectors are slow to admit modes of 
reconciliation in the case of the sacred narratives,’ which they rea- 
dily accept in other histories, and he finds fault with ‘the advo- 
cates of Christianity for being reluctant to allow that there are real 
discrepancies in the Scriptures.’ One would have thought that a 
general consent thus yielded on both sides, by apologists as well as 
by objectors, would have sufficed to lead him to see that there must 
be good ground for placing the two classes of writings upon a dif- 
ferent footing. And the reason for so doing would seem obvious, 
namely, that there is between them the difference of finite and 
infinite knowledge. Uninspired writings are the productions of 
beings, whose characteristics may be said to be errors and short- 
sightedness ; but inspired Scriptures are written under the ‘ sug- 
gestion’ and ‘control’ of Him to whom all things past, present, 
and future are perfectly known. We may, therefore, as justly 
expect perfect immunity from all error, and even shades of error, 
in the latter case as we certainly expect to find it in the former. 
And that we cannot admit reconciliations in the one case, which 
we do in the other, a very little consideration will show. When 
an apparent but not real discrepancy between the statements of 
any writer occurs, it must arise either from want of intention or 
ability to communicate the whole truth known to him, or from 
ignorance of the whole truth on his part: a real discrepancy can 

roceed only from imperfect or false information. We may be- 
see God not to design, or not even to be able to communicate 
to finite beings full information on every subject; and hence 
apparent discrepancies, with regard to which this may be sup- 
posed to be the case, may fairly be deemed no real objections 
on this ground. But this is the only exception, and this mode of 
solution will be found really applicable to very few of the objec- 
tions in question: it will apply to none of those, constituting the 
great bulk, in which a variation in a phrase or a few additional words 
would have removed all the difficulty. None of those which can- 
not be brought within this category (and which must consequently 
be referred to the other, that is, be taken to proceed from imper- 
feet or erroneous information) can possibly be solved, and inspira- 
tion be at the same time maintained, unless we can suppose infinite 
knowledge, wisdom, and truth, to send forth with His sanction, 
and with a just claim to His authentication, statements self-con- 
tradictory, false, or inaccurate in however small a degree. 

It would seem most obvious, that inspired and uninspired writ- 
ings do not present parallel cases. Of the former we do not hesi- 
tate to say, ‘the author was inaccurately informed here, he con- 
tradicts 
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tradicts himself there, his statements are proved false in this par- 
ticular by ascertained facts in nature, and in that by unquestion- 
able testimonies of history.’ But we cannot say this of writings 
which claim to have God for their author. And if it be answered 
that such things in the Bible have proceeded from, or been intro- 
duced by man; we reply, then they came not from God, nor were 
ao by the inspiration of His Spirit, and consequently the whole 
ible is not from God, which is the main point we contend for. 
Henceforth it is a question of degree, and not of principle. And 
we may go further, and deny that it is possible to apply this prin- 
ciple of subsequent corruption or introduction to very many of the 
real discrepancies. 

Further, it is not sufficient in inspired as in uninspired state- 
ments to allege possible ‘incompleteness,’ as an answer to charges 
of discrepancies, unless it may also be alleged that some inconve- 
nience might have arisen from ‘completeness.’ We cannot sup- 
pose that God would needlessly place stumbling hlocks in the way 
of our understanding Him, while he was specially addressing us 
for the purpose of revelation. | This would also be contravening 
the object for which inspiration was vouchsafed, and would be 
inconsistent with the design of Revelatton to make plain the way 
of life, so that ‘a way-faring man, though a fool, may not err 
therein.’ What need, we may ask, of inspiration in the narration 
of facts, if it is to leave the history liable to the same deficiencies 
and consequent objections as it would have been liable to if it had 
not been written under inspiration ? 

We say, then, that (as we have shown above) the characteristics 
of those things which proceed out of the mouth of God are infal- 
lible truth, consistency, perspicuity, wisdom, supreme importance, 
goodness ; and the sure marks of that which proceeds from man are 
imperfections, inaccuracies, errors, faults, discrepancies. Wherever 
we discern these, we are bound to attribute the portions or subjects 
in which they exist, and to such extent as they exist, to man: 
wherever we find those we may receive them as ‘the Word of 
God.’ We consider that in all subjects but one treated of in the 
Bible the latter are found, and the former only in that one. And 
hence we are enabled to draw a line between them, which may 
show what is and what is not given by inspiration of God. 

We anticipate that the objection will immediately be made that 
this rule constitutes us the absolute judges of what is revealed 
truth, and assumes that we are competent to decide what is in- 
fallible truth, etc. But this is not really the case: it only affords 
us a rule of distinction, but not the ground of reception. The 
latter we derive from the Scriptures themselves, or rather from 
our Lord himself. He has declared to us wherein alone lies 

. infallible truth, ete. ; namely, in that into which it was to be the 
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mission of the Comforter to guide his Apostles—‘ THe Trurn.’ 

We receive this subject, therefore, as Divine and infallible, not 

on account of the judgment we form with regard to it (though we 

do form that judgment), but on the authority of one whom we 

hold to be Himself infallible and Divine. The broad and general 

distinction, therefore, is drawn for us by its being determined, on 

the affirmative side, what 7s revealed and authenticated by God 

himself ; while we are left to discriminate, on the negative side 

only, by the application of our rule, what zs not from God, but 

forms a portion of that human testimony which is indispensably 

necessary in its proper place (as we have shown) to the substan- 
tiation of the truth itself. Whatever difficulties may arise in 

practically applying the rule (and we are well aware they will be 
many and great) they cannot invalidate it if it has been as unim- 
peachably established as we think it has. Nor is our view liable, 

with regard to that subject which we do deem inspired, to the ob- 
jection made against the verbal theory, that it requires ‘a perpetual 
series of most minute and ludicrous miracles.’ Our theory binds us 
not to hold a greater degree of inspiration than would be necessary 
for the communication and safe transmission of the essentials of the 
Christian scheme in their integrity. ‘ The truth,’ ‘the Gospel,’ 
everything generally necessary to salvation, might be set forth in a 
great variety of forms and passages, so as to be wholly independent 
of verbal niceties of expression, and to be quite removed beyond the 
bounds at which ordinary corruptions would affect it. In fact, the 
principle of economy on which our theory is based, requires us to 
presume that such a disposition would be made. This, therefore, 
is not only consistent with, but involved in this theory; which is 
more than can be said of the plenary, in which an inspiration being 
claimed for the whole, and that not merely of substance, matter, 
or idea, but extending to the enunciation and outward form of 
parts, as chapters, paragraphs, and verses, it is difficult to see where 
a line of demarcation can be drawn, and consequently how the 
whole can be put out of reach of danger. If inspiration governed 
the external form at all, we are at a loss to perceive on what ground 
it may be affirmed that, say twenty words, forming a sentence, 
were written under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, but that two, 
four, or six might be subtracted or changed without diminution of 
the Word of God. 

But if our distinction between the inspired and uninspired ele- 
ments be deemed untenable, what must be the consequence ? 
Seeing that inspiration is claimed for every part of the Scriptures 
alike, and that no real inconsistency can exist in that which is 
composed under the suggestion or special superintendence of Om- 
niscience, one such inconsistency must be sufficient to outweigh any 
possible amount of evidence. Supposing a contrariety to be ad- 
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mitted or undeniable, no human testimony on the affirmative side 
can come near to equal the negative which the attributes of God 
oppose to it: and consequently the falsehood of the claim to in- 
spiration must be held to be demonstrated. But ‘real discre- 
pancies’ are admitted to exist in the Scriptures: and therefore if, 
as this writer says, we may not ‘receive such and such portions,’ 
and yet, ‘reject other portions ;’ because ‘the whole are inextri- 
cably blended together,’ and ‘there is plainly no tenable position 
between absolute infidelity and absolute belief,’ we must neces- 
sarily be driven into absolute infidelity. 

vi. We may notice, moreover, another argument, unanswer- 
able so far as we can perceive, which the position taken by this 
writer affords to his opponents. ‘ You complain,’ may the Ra- 
tionalist say, ‘that I do not extend the same liberty of reconci- 
liation to the sacred writers as 1 do to profane ; and you claim 
that ‘“any—not the real, but only a hypothetical and possible ; 
not the true, but one ever so gratuitously assumed—medium 
of reconciling an alleged absolute contradiction between two 
statements ” be admitted to be “quite sufficient to remove the 
objection.” I answer, your complaint is unreasonable ; for it is 
you yourself who remove Scriptural statements from the same 
category by claiming for them Divine authority. Admit their 
non-inspiration, and we will concede the same scope for excul- 
pation in these as in other cases; but it will never do to put 
Scriptural statements on a Divine footing in respect of reception 
and authority, and on a human footing in respect of difficulties. 
This were to demand the liberty of prescribing arbitrarily to your 
opponent the use of such arguments only as you can refute. 
Your claim, too, is no less unreasonable, so long as you refuse to 
extend to the infidel the same scope for the removal of difficulties. 
You have presented a long list of formidable difficulties in the 
way of infidelity. Grant that not the “real,” not “the true,” 
nor even a probable, but only a “ possible and hypothetical 
theory” will suffice for their removal, and everything is made easy. 
The mountains of difficulty vanish before any one of the mythical 
or rationalistic theories, inconsistent and mutually exclusive though 
they be. It will be sufficient to be able to say that any one, or 
any combination of a part of them, or selection from the whole 
may PossIBLy be true. And surely the infidel may claim this 
liberty for reconcilement with much more show of reason than the 
Christian advocate can. For he may allege that the cause under 
litigation stands at present wholly on ex-parte statements. No 
testimony of witnesses on his side is extant: all the evidence pro- 
ducible is against him. If then he can devise any theory, which, 
though liable to many insoluble objections, may by possibility 
account for the main and unquestionable facts, he has done nn 
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that can be required of him consistently with the rule laid down 
by his opponents. For if, when by the cross-examination of the 
witnesses opposed to him he has exposed many discrepancies in 
their evidence, these are sufficiently reconciled by any possible 
hypothesis, much more and to a much greater extent may he, 
who has no witnesses, claim a similar latitude for the removal of 
the difficulties presented to him. Nay, the infidel may justly 
claim the utmost latitude that can be accorded in the case 
of partial, remote, and wholly adverse accounts; while the 
Christian advocate, who claims for his records Divine inspira- 
tion, does by that claim exclude himself altogether from this 
advantage. 

In thus putting an argument in the mouth of a Rationalist, 
we are far indeed from intending to advance his cause. We 
leave the advocacy of that to those who have already taken up the 
gauntlet, evidently with an eye to the article under consideration, 
and whose best mode of carrying on the controversy appears to 
be in treating with contempt ‘ old dogmas about Reason and Faith,’ 
and in patronising such writers as Iroude and Foxton, encou- 
raging them not to ‘stand abashed by sneers at their youth and 
incompetency,’ *—an encouragement, by the way, which these 
writers (judging from their works) seem little enough to need. 
But it is because we believe the position taken by the able 
writer in the Edinburgh to be unsound, and the principle he 
lays down capable of being thus turned against him with damag- 
ing effect, that we have endeavoured to show that it is a two-edged 
sword, cutting both ways, and more effectually against than for 
him. And this the ore, because the Rationalist can, by this 
writer’s own admission, adduce an almost universal consent of the 
advocates of his theory to the doctrine (on which the Rationalist 
himself rests his argument), that real discrepancies cannot co-exist 
with inspiration. Where bitter foes thus agree in their testimony, 
it is scarcely possible that their agreement can have any other 
basis than truth. 

(4.) We might strengthen the arguments we have now offered 
by adducing many weighty objections which may be alleged 
against the plenary theory. But the limits of our space forbid. 
And indeed we have no inclination to do so; for if the arguments 
we have hitherto advanced be not deemed sufficient, we would 
not wish to supplement them by objections founded on mere dif- 
ficulties ; which at the best are only logically adequate to the 
exciting of doubts. But there is, nevertheless, one objection of 
considerable importance which we wish to notice, in order that 
we may advert to some other statements of the talented writer in 





k See a paper in the Westminster and Foreign Quarterly Review for Jan. 1850, 
entitled ‘ Religious Faith and Modern Scepticism.’ 
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the Edinburgh, as well as to one or two passages in an article 
inserted in a former number of the Journal of Sacred Literature. 
The objection is, that the plenary theory carries revelation out of 
and beyond its proper sphere. 

In a paper by Mr. M‘Combie, ‘On the Relation of Scripture 
to Human , le inserted in the Journal of Sacred Literature, 
No. III., are the following statements :— 


‘Many matters, political, social, and intellectual, .. . take the form 
of oprn1on. Moral truth, on the other hand, takes the form of con- 
viction. ... Now we conceive that revelation comes in as an autho- 
rity only in the latter of these,—moral truth, or what involves obliga- 
tion. It binds duty, but leaves opinion free.’ Again: ‘It is the 
fundamental doctrine of Protestantism that the Scriptures are the rule 
of faith. What is the domain of faith? Only matters not ascertain- 
able throngh experience, or the exercise of reason. Whatever becomes 
matter of science is removed from this domain. All matters then on 
which the sacred writers may have had occasion to speak, coming 
within the region of science, or which may be ascertainable by obser- 
vation, induction, or independent investigation of whatever kind, are 
not matters of faith. The Scriptures give no authoritative deliverance 
on them.’ Again: ‘What were faith, where everything was clear, 
and no difficulty ; that were not faith, but science.’ (pp. 46, 47. 51.) 

From the afore-cited article in the Edinburgh Review, entitled 
‘ Reason and Faith, their Claims and Conflicts,’ we make the fol- 
lowing extracts :— 

‘Reason and faith are coeval with the nature of man, and were 
designed to dwell in his heart together’ (p. 293). ‘ We should rather 
compare reason and faith to the two trusty spies... who confirmed 
each other’s report of that good land. ... We should represent Reason 
and Faith as twin-born beings. . . Hand in hand the brother and sister, 
in all mutual love, pursue their way ; by day the eyes of Reason are 
the guide of Faith, and by night the ear of Faith is the guide of Rea- 
son’ (p. 294). ‘If we give an unchecked ascendancy to either reason 
or faith, we vitiate the whole process’ of our education to virtue. 
‘ The chief instrument by which that process is carried on is not reason 
alone or faith alone, but their well balanced and reciprocal interaction. 
It is a system of alternate checks and limitations, in which reason does 
not supersede faith, nor faith encroach on reason... . In the domain of 
reason, men generally include, Ist, intuitions; 2nd, necessary deduc- 
tions from them; and 3rd, deductions from their own direct expe- 
rience: while in the domain of faith are ranked all truths, and propo- 
sitions which are received, not without reasons indeed, but for reasons 
underived from the intrinsic evidence... of the propositions them- 
selves; for reasons extrinsic to their meaning’ (p. 295). ‘Such is 
that strict union—that mutual dependence of reason and faith, which 
would seem to be the great law under which the moral school in which 
we are being educated is conducted. ... ‘To this law Christianity, in 
the demands it makes on both principles conjointly, is evidently 
adapted. ... Man cannot advance a step, indeed, without both’ ¢p. 
297). 
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297). ‘The most striking example of the helplessness to which man 
is soon reduced, if he relies on his reason alone, is,’ &c. (p. 298). 
‘ The harmonious and concurrent exercise of reason and faith becomes 
absolutely necessary,—not of reason to the exclusion of faith, for 
otherwise there would be no adequate test of man’s docility and sub- 
mission ; nor of a faith that would assert itself not only independent of 
reason, but in contradiction of it—which would not be what God 
requires, a reasonable obedience’ (p. 301). ‘ As God with his chil- 
dren, so man with his makes the concurrent development of their 
reason and ¢hetr faith his object’ (p. 303). ‘It is now easy to detect 
in many minds a tendency to divorce reason from faith, or faith from 
reason, and to proclaim that what God hath joined together shall 
henceforth exist in alienation. ‘The old conflict Letween the claims of 
these two guiding principles (in no age wholly suppressed) is visibly 
renewed in our day ’ (p. 304). ‘The Tractarianism and new infidelity 
of Oxford are the natural results of attempting to give predominance 
to one principle of our nature, where two or more are designed 
reciprocally to guard and check each other’ (p. 305). ‘If faith 
spread not the sail to the breeze, or if reason desert the helm, we 
are in equal peril’ (p. 306). ‘ Man’s reason triumphs in the proofs, 
and his faith triumphs over the difficulties’ (p. 305). 


We have extracted at so great a length from the last-named 
article for the following reasons :—Ist. Because we cannot but 
feel.great distrust of our own judgment in differing from so able 
a writer, and have therefore thought it right to afford our readers 
the means of forming their own opinion as to which party has truth 
on his side. (We would wish to guard against misrepresenting 
this writer, if we have not rightly apprehended his meaning, and 
to have our own error laid bare, if indeed the error be on our 
side.) 2ndly. Because such ample quotation will ———- help 
eventually to show and to limit the proper province of revelation. 
3rdly. In order that we may take occasion to point out one or 
two errors, which, though it is true that they do not strictly come 
within the scope of our immediate subject, are yet so intimately 
connected with it, and are so common, and have such important 
practical bearings, that we may, we think, be excused in a short 
digression. 

We understand the above-cited writers to hold that there 
are two great ‘principles’ or faculties inherent in man. de- 
signed to dwell in his heart together, by means of which he 
apprehends truth, or distinguishes between truth and error. 
Both writers agree in designating these severally by the terms 
‘reason’ and ‘faith; and the first-named distinguishes their 
respective subjects, or ‘the forms they take,’ as those of ‘ opinion’ 
and ‘conviction.’ Each of. these principles, they consider, has its 
proper and definable domain, into which the other may, but not 
without evil consequences arising, intrude: the two may, and 
actually 
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actually do, have mutual ‘ claims and conflicts ; and unless these 
are satisfactorily adjusted, and each has its fair share allotted to 
it, ‘we vitiate the whole process of our education to virtue.’ The 
respective domains of reason and faith they define as above. But 
while the two have these proper to them, they are represented as 
mutually dependent and interacting, and as balancing one another. 
It is the province of reason to triumph in the proofs, and of faith 
to triumph over the difficulties. Faith appears to be regarded 
by these writers, as having in it of the nature of virtue. 

Now with all due deference to these writers, we altogether 
demur to their statements respecting the nature, provinces, and 
relations of reason and faith, and shall now proceed to state our 
objections. 

‘Reason’ and ‘faith’ we take to denote things of a totally 
different generic nature. They are not two separate principles of 
the same kind. Consequently they cannot be compared or con- 
trasted,—have distinct ‘domains’ of a similar nature,—be liable 
to mutual ‘encroachments’ and ‘checks, —or be each an instru- 
ment of acquiring a knowledge of truth. There can be no 
‘union,’ no ‘ dependence,’ no ‘ concurrent exercise,’ no ‘ reciprocal 
inter-action,’ no ‘divorce,’ no ‘claims,’ and ‘ no conflicts’ between 
them, as on an equal footing. And it cannot be a correct repre- 
sentation to describe them as ‘guides’ to each other, or the one 
as answering to the impelling ‘breeze,’ and the other to the 
guiding ‘helm.’ 

By ‘ Reason’ we understand ‘the faculty or faculties, or the 
exercise of them, by means of which a/one we can arrive at truth ; 
and by ‘ Faith,’ ‘a state of mind which we are brought into by the 
exercise of those faculties.’ Faith therefore is the consequent, of 
which reason is the antecedent: faith is the effect, of which 
reason is the cause. How then can they be independent prin- 
ciples, and have mutual claims and conflicts ? 

When a proposition is submitted to us—say, e. g. that ‘ Chris- 
tianity isa revelation from God ’—we examine it by the use of our 
reason: we weigh the evidences and objections, balance the pro- 
babilities and improbabilities, and arrive at some conclusion with 
regard to it. If the state of mind or opinion produced amount 
to a certain degree of assurance of its truth, we believe it, or have 
faith in it. Such is the result with regard to it asa whole. But 
is there not a distinction to be drawn with regard to its compo- 
nent parts: that is, does not ‘reason triumph in the proofs, and 
faith triumph over the difficulties?” By no means. Reason 
arrives at conviction by consideration of the proofs, but no faith is 
exercised with regard to the difficulties. ‘These are simply set 
aside at the dictate of reason, either on the ground of our imper- 
fect information, or of our limited capacity. 

Turning 
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Turning to Johnson and Walker, we find the only meanings 
given to these words which can be admissible in the connection in 
which they are used by these writers to be these :—Reason, ‘ the 
power by which man deduces one proposition from another, or 
eae from premises to consequences ;’ ‘the rational faculty.’ 

aith, ‘ belief of the revealed truths of religion ;’ ‘trust in God.’ 
Whether we attach to faith the sense of ‘belief,’ or of ‘ trust,’ it 
is evidently the offspring and product of reason; and can have 
existence only in connection with, and in consequence of its exer- 
cise. When we believe anything, or trust any one without or 
beyond the dictate of reason, it is credulity or superstition, and 
not faith that we exercise. And this term ‘credulity’ is indeed 
that which the writer in the Edinburgh ought commonly to have 
used instead of ‘faith.’ And it would have appeared strange 
that he did not do so (seeing he so highly commends Archbishop 
Whateley’s little work, in which the distinction betwen faith and 
credulity is so clearly laid down) if it were not that to have done 
so would have subverted his whole argument. Archbishop 
Whateley says, ‘When a man believes without evidence or 
against evidence ’ (and there can be no doubt that he intends just 
in that degree which reason on the examination of evidence dic- 
tates), ‘he is what we rightly call credulous,’ to that extent 
exactly in which he goes beyond the verdict. of reason. 

Reason, in short, denotes one thing: opinion, faith, conviction, 
knowledge, denote degrees or kinds of another thing, more or less 
produced by and dependent on the first. ‘Opinion’ appears to 
be the lowest and generic term: everything that we believe, are 
convinced of, or know, we entertain an opinion about; but every 
opinion we entertain does not amount to faith, conviction, or 
knowledge. ‘Faith’ appears to be used most commonly in refer- 
ence to the testimony of others, ‘knowledge’ to our own ob- 
servation, and ‘conviction’ as an intermediate term when the 
evidence is of a mixed kind; and hence each word indicates the 
source whence the proof is derived, and assigns to the opinion 
adopted a peculiar character, but without necessarily affirming 
any difference of degree in the assurance attained. It would not 
seem that these terms can be rightly appropriated to any parti- 
cular subjects. We may entertain opinions on points of duty, 
and arrive at conviction with regard to ‘matters political, social, 
or intellectual.’ We may exercise faith in reference to ‘any con- 
clusion in science based on direct experiment or observation’ 
( Edinb. Rev., p. 295), and have a howaledep of any things which 


come within the range of observation. And hence we conclude 
that the distinction drawn by the first-cited writer is arbitrary and 
erroneous. 

The use of reason, it should be remembered, is voluntary ; but 
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faith is involuntary. Locke has well proved faith to be a matter 
of necessity, not of choice: a man cannot choose to believe, or 
not to believe. On this account also our assertions must be 
admitted. 

It may be supposed, from what has hitherto been said, that this 
is a question of words rather than of things. And, if this were the 
case, it would be by no means of small importance to detect their 
misapplication. For it is to this cause, we think—namely, the 
misuse or imperceptibly shifting use of terms—that the fallacies 
into which a writer is led, or the misapprebensions into which his 
readers fall, may be chiefly attributed. But there is, moreover, 
a special reason in the instance of such terms as reason and faith. 
It is well known to be the common practice of infidels to allege 
that revelation will not endure to be tried by reason, and that, in 
fact, its advocates do virtually rest its claims altogether on faith. 
‘ Believe only,’ say its preachers, ‘ and you shall be saved ;’ * Let 
your faith triumph over the difficulties you meet with, and all will 
be right.’ Greatly as they misrepresent the meaning of those 
who thus speak, there is a speciousness about the perversion 
which we have reason to know gives it efficacy with numbers. It 
would on this account be desirable to abstain from even the 
legitimate use of the terms in such a contrast as may form a 
handle to opponents ; how much more from the misuse / 

But that the present is not a mere ‘ war of words’ will appear 
from the consideration that the misuse of the terms in question 
has laid a fallacy (in our humble opinion) at the root of a very 
ably-conducted argument, and has led both writers into an erro- 
neous representation of the nature of faith, and to a most undue 
extension of its proper province, if it can, indeed, with propriety 
be said to have any domain at all. 

A petitio principii arises out of the very title of the article 
‘ Reason and Faith: their Claims and Conflicts.’ It is assumed 
that they are of a nature to have separate claims; that they 
engage in conflicts, and may trench upon each other’s domain. 
This ought to have been proved. We deny the position, and (as 
we think) have disproved it. 

Again, when the one writer asks, ‘ What were faith where 
everything was clear, and no difficulty ; that were not faith, but 
science :’ and when the other speaks of faith as the ‘ test of man’s 
docility and obedience,’ each appears to regard it as something 
optional, and praiseworthy or virtuous (or, at least, indicative of 
a virtuous frame of mind); whereas, as we have shown, it is not a 
voluntary act or frame (in the connection in which it is here used), 
and therefore cannot have anything virtuous in it or connected 
with it. If we believe in any religion, in spite of many difficulties, 
it is because reason declares that the balance of evidence . in its 
avour. 
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favour. To believe in Christianity at the dictate of right reason 
can no more have anything virtuous in it, or be a proof of docility, 
than to disbelieve in Mahommedanism under the same dictate 
can be blameworthy or a token of indocility. The misapprehen- 
sion here appears to have arisen from the double sense in which 
the word ‘faith’ is used, as meaning ‘ belief’ and ‘ trust.’ This 
double meaning is so common a cause of serious error and con- 
fusion, that we have thought it worth while to go somewhat out 
of our way to direct attention to it, though so obvious and so often 
pointed out. When the word ‘ faith’ is used, as by these writers, 
in reference to propositions and evidences, it must have the former 
signification ; and then, as denoting simply a state of the under- 
standing, it can in itself be neither optional, nor desirable or 
undesirable : but when it is used in reference to intelligent beings, 
it bears the second meaning ; and, being an affection of the heart, 
becomes a virtue, which, when the Supreme Being is its object, is 
the chief of virtues, capable itself of unlimited growth, and more- 
over the root and life of every Christian grace. 

But the point with which we are here chiefly concerned is the 
proper ‘domain of faith’ (to use the mode of speaking adopted 
by these writers) ; and in exhibiting this we think we shall show 
that they have been led unduly to extend what they call the pro- 
vince of faith (but which we should term ‘ the province of revela- 
tion’), through treating faith as a principle co-ordinate with 
reason. 

The senses of ourselves or others are the sole instruments by 
which we gather in the rough materials of knowledge. These it 
is the office of reason to reduce to order and to store, and from 
these to winnow the grains of truth. According as we obtain the 
materials, immediately by our own senses, or mediately by those 
of others, we may style them the fruits of observation or of testi- 
mony. Reason is equally necessary in both cases to the eliciting 
of truth and the avoidance of error; and faith enters alike into 
both, with a difference only of degree. In the one case there is a 
single risk only of error—the involuntary delusion of the senses ; 
but in the other a double risk—the chance of voluntary deception 
as well as of involuntary mistake. In the one case the object of 
faith is a man’s own faculties ; in the other it is not only those of 
his fellow-men, but also their integrity. 

Truth may be derived in an equal degree from observation 
and from testimony, or exclusively from either, or in any possible 
combination from the two. In proportion as it is drawn from the 
former or the latter more or less exclusively, it may be thought 
that it may properly be said to be apprehended by reason or by 
faith, because the demand upon faith keeps pace, or more than 
keeps pace with the increase of the ratio of testimony to observa- 
tion ; 
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tion; and much more than double the amount of faith is requir d 
to receive anything upon pure testimony than upon pure observa- 
tion. But this is not the case. No such contrast can lie between 
reason and faith ; for, on the one hand, the more exclusively any- 
thing is to be received on testimony, and the more complicated 
and doubtful the testimony is, and, consequently, the more faith 
is required, just so much the more need is there for the exercise 
of reason to scrutinize and judge of the testimony. So that reason 
enters more than pari passu with faith. And, on the other hand, 
if any such contrast existed, it would be necessary, in order to 
complete the parallelism, that in proportion as we obtained any 
knowledge by personal observation, we should be able to say that 
we received it by the exercise of reason, which would manifestly 
not be the case. The fact is, the only contrast—the only claims 
and conflicts, lie between the two means of knowledge ; and into 
every claim and conflict faith must enter in the same capacity, 
though not in the same degree, and reason likewise, holding the 
same office of scrutator and judge. 

But, without the sphere of testimony and observation, there lies 
on either side a wide domain, inaccessible to though founded 
upon these. On the side of pure observation, but beyond its 
limits, and at the remotest point from pure testimony, lies the 
province of abstract reasonings, in which the testimony of others 
can have no place, and even the intervention of our own senses 
may to some extent be dispensed with. On the opposite side, 
wholly removed from the observation of sense—and, while resting 
extrinsically on testimony, wholly excluding it intrinsically—lies 
the domain of such high spiritual truths as can neither be disco- 
vered by reason nor reasoned upon when discovered. These, 
therefore, can only reach us by revelation of God. 

And what these must be is fully evident. ‘They can be NONE 
OTHER THAN THE COUNSELS OF GOD FOR OUR SALVATION. Into 
these, and these alone, the eye of reason cannot pierce, much less 
the slow hand of sense take hold of them. These, therefore, are 
the only proper topics for revelation. All others may be either 
discovered or canvassed by sense and reason, or are not essential 
for man to know ; and, consequently, it would not consist with 
the economy of the Divine procedure that God should make reve- 
lations with regard to them. 

Here, then, if anywhere, may be found the proper domains of 
reason and faith. On the one side, it may be said, is pure 
reason ; and on the other is pure faith. Viewing the matter in 
this light, where are their respective domains placed? At the 
most remote points of two divergent lines; at the very antipodes 
of one another. How, then, can they be liable to eae. rong 
croachments from each other? Is it likely—we may almost say, 
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Is it possible—that here either should intrude upon the province 
of the other? Between them lies a wide domain, more or Jess com- 
mon to both; and hence in reference to this, with more appearance 
of reason, the occurrence of mutual ‘ claims and conflicts ’ may be 

redicated. But, where God alone can testify or abstract reason- 
ings alone deduce truth, there it would seem no room could be 
left for reason or for faith respectively to effect an entrance, or so 
much as plant a foot; at any rate, the same amount of ignorant 
self-sufficiency as might in the one case lead a clown to question 
the truth of a demonstrated proposition in mathematics would be 
equally requisite in the other. 

But, indeed, we hold it to be erroneous to represent the matter 
at all in this point of view. Reason should rather be regarded in 
the light of judge trying a cause, in which! Observation and Tes- 
mony are witnesses, anu Faith is the plaintiff. Each witness may 
have more or less evidence to give, and that evidence may be 
more or less consistent or inconsistent ; or only one witness may 
be brought forward, whose testimony may appear in many points 
self-contradictory. The office of the judge is to sift the whole 
evidence before him, and to give to each part its due weight. In 
doing this he may err, by giving undue preponderance either to 
the respective, mutual, and a consistencies of the testimonies, 
or to their discrepancies and the difficulties attending their recep- 
tion ; and in consequence he may pronounce a judgment more or 
less erroneous for or against Faith. But in no case car the judge 
and the plaintiff come in contact, or possess provinces upon which 
they may mutually encroach. In a question such as that under 
consideration—which is purely one of testimony, arising out of the 
observation of others—-reason would seem to be the arbiter even 
more exclusively than in one in which we depended solely on the 
testimony of our own senses. But, in reality, Reason is equally 
the judge in both; and it is only when (on the one side) human 
sense cannot pierce through the veil which shrouds ‘ the things of 
God,’ so as tu yield the evidence either of observation or of testi- 
mony, or when (on the other) it is eliminated by Reason itself, 
that Reason vacates the seat of the judge—in the one case to 
prostrate itself before the throne of God, in the other to become 
itself the witness. But even here Reason is not excluded, nor 
can Faith with propriety be said to take its place; for (on the 
one side) Reason becomes an arbitrary sovereign, excluding all 
testimony, and following only its own dictates ; and (on the other), 
though it cannot enter as a judge when the Sovereign and 
Supreme Judge condescends to bear witness, it yet finds admit- 
tance as a learner, and to its strivings to apprehend the ‘ testi- 
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mony of God’ in all its fulness, is no less, if not more than ever 
due all genuine and acceptable faith. Faith may, indeed, be said 
to be doubly indebted to Reason here—first, for the verdict it 
pronounced in its favour on the extrinsic evidences, and, secondly, 
for the clear apprehension and full reception of the intrinsic truths. 

Thus Faith in every point of view is the offspring of Reason— 
not a principle co-ordinate with it. And all that the teaching of 
the writer in the ‘ Edinburgh’ amounts to is this, that Reason, as 
the director of the blindfolded goddess, ought to take good heed 
with careful hand and wary eye to guide her balance even, being 
neither too ready to receive testimony without examination and 
cross-examination ; for this would be credulity (not faith), and 
would lead to superstition, fanaticism, spiritual despotism, and 
the like ; nor yet too prone to attach weight to difficulties (the 
necessary consequences of ‘ seeing as yet but in part’), for this 
would be incredulousness, and would lead to scepticism, infidelity, 
and universal Pyrrhonism. Both these alike are irrational— 
offences against, or rather errors of reason; and neither are or 
can be in the nature of things intrusions of or on faith—a prin- 
ciple which, in the sense the word bears here, has no substantive 
existence. And, therefore, pretty as the antithesis may sound, we 
cannot ‘conclude that God has created two great lights,—the 
greater light to rule man’s busy day, and that is Reason ; and the 
lesser light to rule his contemplative night, and that is Faith. 
But Faith itself shines only as long as she (sic) reflects some illu- 
mination from the brighter orb * (Adinburgh Review, p. 356). 

If, now, in this discussion we seem to have wandered somewhat 
from the subject proposed, it will be found on consideration to be 
in appearance only—an appearance derived from the erroneous 
representations we have deemed it necessary to correct, in order to 
replace them by that which, we trust, we have satisfactorily shown 
to be true, viz., that ‘ THe TRUTH’ is the alone subject of Divine 
testimony, or is the sole province of REVELATION; and here 
Reason is the interpreter; all other subjects are matters for 
human testimony alone, and, consequently, fall within the domain 
of Reason, — Reason being, as to these, not only the interpreter, 
but the sole and sovereign (see Edinburgh Review, p. 297) judge. 
If this be so, the universal-plenary view must be erroneous. 

2. If the arguments we have now advanced have any validity in 
them, it will necessarily follow that— 

(1.) The only tenable theory of Inspiration is that which we 
maintain. This theory has the advantage of retaining all that is 
essential to or valuable in Christianity, while it sets it free from 
all the host of difficulties and objections which would be sufficient 
logically to subvert it, if the Leite theory could alone be true. 
It allows the sceptic and infidel full liberty to criticise and object 
on 
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on all matters purely secular ; but it says, Thus far shalt thou 
come, and no farther. It lays down a broad line of demarcation. 
It takes its stand on ‘ TuE tT ruTH’—on a height far above out of 
their reach, where and where alone they cannot be ‘ competent to 
judge.’ And in this lies the great advantage of this theory. All the 
rest are unable to point out any clear and definite line of distinc- 
tion that may be drawn. The consequence is, that when their ad- 
vocates are once driven to make a concession never so trifling, though 
but the variation of a word, the whole system is rendered insecure : 
an entrance is obtained for the small end of the wedge, and the 
main difficulty being overcome, it is become only a question of time, 
and of a few blows more or less. Under these theories, it is a 
question of degree—a war of posts rather than a pitched battle ; and 
there appears no good reason why the enemy should not carry the 
whole in detail—why he should not go on from a word to a verse, 
and from a verse to a chapter, and from a chapter to a book, and 
so on tothe whole. Ifa discrepancy may occur at all between pas- 
sages, some better distinction than that of the number of words or 
sentences contained in them is obviously necessary ; and where it 
can be found, except in the character of the subjects, we know not. 

We might adduce many more arguments in confirmation of 
our theory; as, for instanve, the unity which the Scriptures ex- 
hibit in reference to religion, and the auctorial diversity in 
all other respects ;—the appeal which Christ and His apostles 
made to this unity as the grand proof of their Divine origin ;— 
the indication of the extent to which Inspiration was vouch- 
safed in the statement (2 Tim. iii. 17) of that for which it was 
erent the absurdity of extending the Inspiration beyond the 

evelation, the authentication of the communication beyond the 
thing to be communicated ; which was to make known the way 
of life, to bring life and immortality to light, to make wise unto 
salvation ;—that the apostles neither claimed (Gal. ii. 2) nor did 
the Church recognize in them (Acts xi. 2) the influence of the 
Spirit in all they delivered ;—and that the object of Revelation 
and Inspiration being to fit the soul for communion with God, the 
contents of every record must be tried by or have an adaptation 
to this end. But we have already much exceeded our allotted 
space, and with a few words in reference to objections, will bring 
this paper to a close. 

(2.) Objections and difficulties attending our view may doubt- 
less be alleged in abundance, but these are nothing to the pur- 
pose; and we might content ourselves by meeting them with the 
assertion that. greater difficulties have been proved to attach to 
every other. If, as we have shown, any more comprehensive 
theory than that we maintain is wanting in positive proof and 
obnoxious to disproof, then no ill consequences, whether real or 
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fictitious, attaching to our theory can alter the case with regard 
to others—can furnish proof to that whicl? has none, or take away 
a negative which has been clearly established. The only effect 
that objections could have (if there were any of sufficient weight) 
would be to subvert our hypothesis and undermine the doctrine 
of Inspiration 2x toto: they might pull down, but it is contrary to 
their nature to build up. Were we writing a complete treatise 
on Inspiration, it would be proper to notice objections ; but it 
were alike incompatible with our object, our space, and our 
inclination to advert to them here. 





Since the preceding Essay was written the article on Reason . 
and Faith has been republished by the author in a separate form. 

He appears to be sensible of the weakness of that part of his 
argument to which we have adverted, for two notes out of three 
in the Appendix are devoted to the confirmation of it. In the 
first Note (No. 2), he admits that the doctrine he laid down must 
be ‘received with limitations.’ Into the text he has introduced a 
material qualification, making it read, ‘ We cannot be competent 
judges either as to aut which,’ instead of ‘ what, it is worthy of 
the Supreme Being to reveal.’ And in the note he observes :— 

‘ Neither Butler nor any one else can be supposed to have meant 
that the whole of Christianity is to be regarded as a system so far 
beyond our capacity of judging of it, that we are absolutely incompetent 
to pronounce on the wisdom or excellence of any part... . . All that 
can be maintained is,... . . that though we see many parts of 
Christianity are worthy of God, we are not hastily to conclude that 
where we do not see this, such parts do not come from Him.’ 

Now, in the first place, we would observe that we might rea- 
sonably expect that such a writer ‘would say what he meant,’ 
especially when it could so easily be expressed with accuracy. 
And accordingly, we did not hesitate to understand him to ‘ mean 
what he said.” Not, however, that we pressed his words to the 
extreme of supposing him to intend that there is ‘absolutely no 

art of Christianity of the wisdom and excellence of which we are 
incompetent to judge.’ But the original was such as to leave it 
doubtful to what extent this doctrine of incompetency might be 
applied. And we could not but suppose that it was intended to 
give it considerable latitude, because otherwise it would be of 
little or no avail for the purpose of obviating objections. But as 
the statement is now put it cannot be questioned; in fact, it 
seems to be reduced to a mere truism. To name but one of the 
inscrutable ‘ mysteries of the kingdom of heaven’ would suffice to 
bear out the assertion that we cannot be competent judges as ‘ to 
all which it is worthy of God to reveal.’ And again, what 
rational man would be likely hastily to conclude that, — 
id 
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did not see all the parts of Christianity to be worthy of God, 
therefore it did not proceed from Him ? 

The fact is, this way of putting the matter leaves it just as it 
found it,—no less open to the entrance of objections. For the 
objector will readily admit the principle, but as certainly narrow 
its limits so as not to affect himself. What we want is, that some 
rule be laid down by which it may be determined what we are 
competent to judge of; some plain line of demarcation drawn 
which may fence off that which is beyond our capacity. Until this 
is furnished, no approach can be made to a settlement of the point 
in debate, nor even an intelligent discussion of it carried on. 

To supply this want our author’s theory seems quite in- 
competent, but ours meets it sufficiently for the purposes of the 
argument. 

Every one who believes in Christianity as a revelation from 
God must allow that all parts of it are equally from God; and 
that although some parts of it, by reason of their extending beyond 
the reach of our finite comprehensions (even as the doctrines of 
natural religion do), exceed our competency to pronounce on their 
wisdom and excellence, this is no reason for our rejeciing them, 
and much less the whole. But what is meant by the term 
* Christianity ?’ and what are parts of it? We apprehend that a 
great deal of fallacy in argument is connected with the use of this 
word; and that if it were accurately ascertained what Butler 
means by ‘the scheme of Christianity,’ and this writer by ‘the 
system of Christianity,’ and what we intend by ‘ Christianity’ or 
the ‘Truth,’ it would be found that we are speaking of very 
different things. 

But we need not dwell on this note, since it does not really 
affect our present argument. For even if the author includes 
historical and like questions under the name of Christianity, we 
presume he will not’contend that they form a part of it of which 
we are incompetent to judge. 

In his second note (No. 3) he discusses the question between 
‘the two theories accounting for the variations and discrepancies 
in the Scriptures.’ He says it is quite possible ‘ to take exceptions 
to certain portions as errors of the writers, and yet apply this 
principle within perfectly innocuous limits.’ This would be very 
true if it were (as he puts it) merely a question of ‘ the substantial 
credibility of the records ;’ but, in laying claim to inspiration, 
much more than this is predicated,—even the minutest accuracy 
and agreement wherever or to whatever extent inspiration is 
assumed to have operated. So that the claim to Divine authen- 
tication must be given up before this statement can be admitted, 
or this theory have a cocus standi. Nor is the claim to inspira- 
tion less incompatible (as shown in the preceding paper) with the 
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other theory, which attributes discrepancies either to the mode of 
transmission, or to the appearance only, or to some similar cause. 
The author admits it to be ‘hardly supposable that Christianity 
could be left liable to indeterminate corruption and depravation 
in the very act of propounding it to the world.’ But what prac- 
tical difference is there between the two theories? If it has been 
corrupted before, it has reached those for whom it was intended ; 
what can it matter by whom the corruption was introduced? We 
contend, therefore, that this admission of the author makes equally 
as much against the hypothesis which he adopts as the other. 
And we may say that it can with as little reason be supposed that 
God would miraculously interpose to authenticate the records of 
a revelation from himself, and to secure the accurate enunciation 
of its doctrines therein (and this is the sole occasion for inspira- 
tion, for ‘substantial accuracy’ might be attained without special 
guidance of the Spirit), as that, having so interposed, he would 
ever after leave it obnoxious to the corruptions which might enter 
in the course of unknown ages, not only from the negligence of 
the custodians, but also from ‘ pious frauds’ within, and from 
hostile assaults without. On the contrary, we mzintain that as 
there would be greater need, so there is a higher probability, of a 
preternatural interposition being vouchsafed throughout (it may 
be) countless ages of change in human affairs and opinions, to 
preserve in its integrity that which was thought worthy of com- 
munication by inspiration at first, than that inspiration should be 
granted originally, but not preternatural preservation afterwards. 
The author of the Essay wholly misrepresents the case, when he 
puts the records of a religion on an equal fuoting, with respect to 
preservation, with profane writings ; for he entirely overlooks the 
many motives to and causes of corruption in the former which have 
no place in the latter. Scarcely any motive can be assigned 
which would not induce men to endeavour to ascertain and pre- 
serve the original statement of a profane historian; but very 
many arising from sectarianism, bigotry, superstition, fanaticism, 
or hostility might operate, and have in some instances operated, 
to introduce corruptions into the canonical records of a religion, 
the rejection or mutilation of some, and the forging of others. 
And the very multiplication of copies would tend to multiply 
various readings, and to perpetuate and sanction accidental or 
intentional alterations. Our doctrine of preternatural preserva- 
tion (if proved, as we think it has been, and indeed a necessary 
corollary from that of inspiration) establishes and guarantees the 
received canon. But, if it be rejected, we tremble for the conse- 
quences ; for to advert but to one point: Where can satisfactory 
evidence be found that the Old ‘Testament Scriptures were, or 
were likely to have been preserved in their inspired integrity 
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during all the vicissitudes through which the Jewish people passed 
between the times of Moses and Christ ? 

The author admits it ‘to be hardly supposable that Christian- 
ity could be left to indeterminate corruption and depravation in 
the very act of propounding it to the world.’ Still less is it, that 
it could be in the course of transmission ; because it would then 
much more need Divine care, the original teachers of it being 
much more competent to record with accuracy truths revealed to 
them, and much more likely from their characters to do so with 
fidelity, than those into whose hands it would afterwards fall, 
would be to have either the ability or the inclination to exclude all 
errors. Again, the author says ‘that the Scriptures lay claim to 
Divine illumination and superintendence to a degree that excludes 
error from the Sacred books, as they were first given to the world.’ 
And yet, errors do undeniably exist in them as we have them now. 
What mode of reconciliation is most easy of adoption? Is it not 
to substitute ‘from THE TRUTH’ in the last quotation for ‘from 
the Sacred books?’ With this alteration his statement will be true 
and provable from Scripture, which, as it stands, it is not. 

And this may afford us a justification (serving also as a rule) 
for ‘rejecting portions of the Scriptures,’ without sacrificing an 
iota of religious truth, which is, that they are not ‘ authenticated 
by whatever evidences substantiate other statements.’ The inspired 
or supernatural, spiritual element needs to be, and is, authenticated 
by its appropriate supernatural, external evidences ;—the uninspired 
elements do not need this authentication, but rest upon their 
appropriate ordinary proofs and indications of veracity. In saying, 
then, that we reject portions of the Scriptures, we intend only that we 
do not claim for every subject (though we do not exclude any book) 
the authority and authentication of inspiration ; their ‘ substantial 
credibility’ on secular subjects is not denied ; it is only put upon 
the same footing with that of other writers, and this is what the 
author of the Essay, in one place, is content to claim for it. There 
is no ‘ playing fast and loose with the general evidence,’ and there 
is a ‘criterion’ which his theory needs, but has not. 

If, indeed, his hypothesis were ‘logically tenable,’ and ‘ the 
evidence would permit it,’ that is, if it could be shown that there 
are no errors or discrepancies but what may be accounted for on 
the ground of incompleteness in the narrative or mistakes of tran- 
scribers, it might well be ‘ preferred ;’ but indeed, in that case, it 
would cease to be a matter of preference, since the basis on which 
the other hypothesis rests, and which we hold to be irrefragable, 
viz., that this can not be shown, would be taken away. 

The objection which he goes on to allege against the last-named 
hypothesis, that it has no safe-guards, and is infinitely liable to 
abuse, is indeed good against it, (and we should contend equally 
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good against the hypothesis which he prefers,) when the doctrine of 
plenary inspiration is conjoined with either, but it has no force 
when that doctrine is not maintained ; it is therefore only an argu- 
ment (and we are quite willing to admit its validity) against the 
doctrine of plenary inspiration. 

The writer concludes with asserting that ‘neither party is called 
to give an account of the residuum of insoluble objections.’ We 
cannot assent to this, till we know what is included in this ‘ resi- 
duum ;’ but we may observe that neither party can be at liberty 
to leave any residuum of insoluble objections. Each is bound to 
show that there is no objection that may not be soluble, though 
not necessarily bound to produce the true solution. 

*,* The preceding article is inserted as a contribution towards the 
discussion of a very important subject, which must more and more 
engage the attention of Biblical students; and although it is not our 
desire to render this publication unduly polemical, other contributions 
on the same question will find a place in its pages—,the Editor not 
holding himself responsible for the different views of the subject which 
may be expressed in them. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





RECONSIDERED TEXTS. No. I. 


Romans 1x. 3: 
‘ For I could wish that myself were accursed from Christ, for my brethren, my 
kinsmen according to the flesh.’ 

Srr,—Various criticisms upon this text having appeared in some 
recent numbers of your Journal, I hope, especially as the explanation 
now offered differs very materially from any that have hitherto appeared 
(being, I believe, altogether new), that you will not refuse to give it 
an insertion in the pages of your forthcoming number. Its main 
features consist, first, in regarding the expression ‘from Christ,’ as 
being simply a pious recognition, on the part of the Apostle, of the 
doctrine of Christ’s providential control over all events, so that no 
suffering could befall him without the express permission and will of 
Christ ; and as being in no way grammatically connected with the word 
‘accursed ;’ and secondly, in understanding the word ‘ accursed’ as 
simply denoting accursed in public estimation. 

The difficulties attending a strict interpretation of these two phrases, 
as they stand in our common version, are both obvious and great. Not 
a few, therefore," as is well known, have had recourse to a variety of 
ingenious, but unsatisfying re-translations; whilst others,* the majority, 
have endeavoured to reduce the difficulty that seems to embarrass a 





« | refer to commentators generally—these remarks having been written prior to 
the appearance of the papers upon this passage that have been given in several 
recent numbers of the present Journal. 
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strict interpretation of the verse, by understanding it with limitations, 
They remark that the Apostle does not say that he did actually and 
deliberately entertain this wish ; that his language must be regarded as 
hypothetical and conditional, the hypothesis upon which it proceeds 
being that such a wish were lawful or necessary ; that the phrase 
‘accursed from Christ,’ is merely the strong language of excited feel- 
ing ; that it must be understood with some restriction ; and that fairly 
interpreted, and with due allowance for the intensity and earnestness 
of deep emotion, it can mean nothing more than that there was a 
willingness on the part of the writer, if necessary, to suffer almost any 
thing—excommunication, or even death itself—provided he could 
thereby promote the salvation of his brethren. 

Some understand the- word translated ‘accursed’ in the sense of 
‘ devoted to suffering or to temporal destruction ;’ observing ‘ that the 
word so translated not unfrequently denotes one who, on occasion of 
some public calamity, was devoted to destruction as an expiatory 
sacrifice to the infernal gods.’ There can be no question, however, 
that the word, even when so used, implied not merely ‘devoted to 
destruction,’ but devoted as accursed and execrable. Any translation, 
therefore, which suppresses this latter idea, suppresses the most essential 
feature in the signification of the word, and must of necessity be inac- 
curate, because deficient and inadequate. I prefer, therefore, to adhere 
to the common translation of this word, and to understand it also 
according to its strict and proper sense. 

Nevertheless, it is by no means necessary to suppose that the Apostle 
could desire to be accursed in fact and in reality. It is sufficient if we 
suppose him (so far as the mere expression ‘ accursed’ is concerned) 
simply to express a willingness to be accursed in public estimation. 
To speak of things, not as they really are but as others suppose them 
to be, is common. In the New Testament this adoption of the lan- 
guage of others is of frequent occurrence— We are made as the filth 
of the world, and are the off-scouring of all unto this day’ (1 Cor. iv. 
13) is one instance out of many; ‘ We are fools for Christ’s sake,’ 
(ver. 10) another; in 2 Cor. xii. 16, we have another; in 1 Cor. i. 
18, 21, another; and I am disposed to think that John v. 31, ‘If I 
bear witness of myself, my witness is not true,’ (though these words are 
commonly otherwise explained,) may perhaps be regarded as another. 

But the ditliculty of the verse arises not so much from the word 
‘accursed,’ considered apart and by itself, as from its supposed gram- 
matical connection with the phrase ‘from Christ.’ This it is that is 
the main cause of the difficulty of the verse. 

Some have attempted the removal of the difficulty occasioned by the 
‘from, by suggesting that in this instance the preposition az¢é should 
be otherwise translated. There can be no doubt, however, that the 
common translation ‘from’ is literal. ‘ By,’ the suggestion of many 
(who understand the azo in the sense of ixd,) is objectionable upon 
grammatical grounds; for, in the original, the word translated ‘ ae- 
cursed,’ (literally ‘an accursed thing,’) is a substantive, not a parti- 
ciple. All things considered, ‘from,’ therefore, is perhaps the best 
word that can he chosen. 
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Yet so long as the two phrases ‘ accursed’ and ‘ from Christ’ are 
regarded as grammatically connected, we seem compelled to have 
recourse either to violent re-translation, or to violent explanation. It 
is certain, however, that there is no actual necessity that these two 
expressions should be thus taken in connection. Doubtless they may 
be so taken (so far as mere syntax is concerned), seeing that ‘ accursed’ 
implies, as it were, a sort of separation from ; but whether they actually 
should be so taken or not, must, of course, very much depend upon the 
exigencies of the context, and upon the nature of the sentiment 
which their connection or separation would respectively convey. 

If we turn to the original Greek we shall there find that the * from 
Christ,’ lias as much the appearance of belonging to the verb elvat, or 
rather to the entire sentence, as of belonging to the word ‘ accursed’— 
the order of the words in the original, being, not elvac avd9eua ard, but 
avaGepa sivac aro. In connection, therefore, with the proposal already 
made, with reference to the word ‘ accursed,’ (viz., that it be under- 
stood as meaning accursed only in public estimation), and understanding 
the aro in its usual sense of ‘from,’ I would further suggest that we 
separate these words (grammatically and in idea, if not in order of 
arrangement), so that they shall no longer appear as a compound 
phrase expressing unitedly but one idea, but as separate and indepen- 
dent phrases, expressing each of them a separate and distinct idea—the 
‘accursed’ declaring how much the Apostle was willing to endure, 
and the ‘from Christ’ recognizing Christ as wholly determining 
whether and what he should endure. 

The verse will thus, I imagine, be found to present but little or no 
difficulty. ‘The phrase ‘from Christ,’ thereby becomes simply a pious 
recognition on the part of the Apostle of Christ’s providential power 
and control; of the fact, that without His express permission and full 
will, no suffering, no sorrow, could befall him ; and the meaning of the 
Apostle’s words.will simply be, that so did he love his kinsmen after 
the flesh, the Jews, that painful as it was to be held in public execra- 
tion, he could even wish to be, for them, that which for the Gentiles 
he already was—hated of all men and accounted execrable, if such 
were the will of Christ. 

Intimations are continually occurring in his writings, which strongly 
show that his own preferences would have disposed him to have selected 
Judeea as the more especial field of his missionary labours rather than 
Gentile lands. Christ, however, from whom his commission had been 
received (and upon which account, perhaps, it is that he makes use of 
the expression ‘ from Christ,’ in preference to the now more usual 
phrase ‘ from God’), having appointed otherwise, he meekly acquiesced 
in the appointment; but being now, in this 9th chapter of the Romans, 
about to discuss the doctrine of the abolition of the distinction between 
Jew and Gentile, he seeks to conciliate and to disarm the prejudice 
that might be entertained against him by the Jews, for his maintenance 
of a doctrine so offensive and unpopular, by solemnly, and in language 
of strong asseveration, stating this preference. 

Such, without any change in the translation of the verse beyond the 
grammatical separation of the words ‘ accursed’ and ‘from Christ 
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(by means either of a comma, or of inversion and parenthesis), seems 
to be the simple meaning of the passage. Provided they be separated 
in idea, a simple comma would sufficiently disjoin them. It is mani- 
fest, however, that they would be more thoroughly and effectually 
separated by inversion and parenthesis; and also that thus disjoined, 
there would be less risk of regarding them as a compound phrase than 
there would be if the separation were simply by a comma. No other 
change is necessary. 

Thus, slightly altered, the passage would be literally as follows : — 

‘For I, even I, could even wish that I were (from Christ) accursed 
for my brethren, my kinsmen after the flesh.’ » 

Or, it might be paraphrased as follows : — 

‘1 am willing to be accursed, i.e. hated and held in execration, for 
the Gentiles ; but for the Jews, my brethren, my kinsmen after the flesh, 
I, even I whom they so misrepresent and vilify, am more than willing ; 
for them (if such were the will of Christ) I could even wish to be thus 
evil-spoken of, and hated, and abhorred.’ 

I have but little to adduce in support of the explanation proposed, 
beyond this, viz., that not only is the verse susceptible of such inter- 
pretation, but that thus explained, the full and proper force of every 
word is admitted and retained—that the language of the verse is in no 
respect explained away—that no unexpressed reservations and limita- 
tions (such as, that he could if i¢ were lawful) are required—and 
that by the separation of the phrases ‘ accursed’ and ‘ from Christ,’ the 
verse is freed, without violence, from the appearance of uttering a 
wish which would otherwise be so tremendous and so awful, as even to 
necessitate evasive explanation. 

As now interpreted we can also readily believe that the words mean 
all they say ; and can admire, without reserve and without revulsion, 
the intensity of the love which they express. No extravagant excess 
mars the grandeur of their generous devotedness, and the wish is felt 
to be no less rational than noble. 

One of the tendencies of Christianity is to render a man more or less 
superior to unmerited contempt, injury, and insult. The wish of the 
Apostle (which, in fact, isa wish not so much to be ‘ accursed’ as 
to be ‘accursed for his brethren’) simply and nobly declares this su- 
periority—suffering and obloquy being desired only as being by Divine 
appointment, unavoidably intermediate to the attainment of the end 
desired. The only reservation that we need attach to the words is that 
which the Apostle himself expresses, viz., that to be thus ‘accursed’ 
in the service of his brethren should be from Christ—a reservation 
which in no respect detracts from the reality of the intense affection 





» T insert the first ‘even’ to mark the emphasis expressed in the original by the 
double nominative ; and the second, because, from the position, in the Greek, of the 
verb ‘could wish,’ the verb, no less than its nominative, appears to be emphatic.— 
Ifany prefer to translate nbxéduny ‘I wished,’ or ‘ prayed,’ rather than as com- 
mouly translated, the general sense of the passage, as now explained, will remain 
the same. In vindication of the common translation of this verb, see Bloomf. in 
loc. and Winer’s Idioms, p. 221.—The Homeric sense ‘I gloried,’ in which the word 
is understood by some (by Wakefield and Dr. Conquest, for example) is altogether 
at variance with the ordinary prose usage of the word at the period when the 
books of the New Testament were written. 
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and good will which he was evidently anxious that the Jews should 
believe him to have entertained, and which the words of his wish so 
unequivocally and decidedly express. 

It is surely better, then, to disunite these words than to seek to 
evade the difficulty that seems inseparable from their connection, by 
gratuitous, unwarranted, and invented limitations, which, if admitted, 
would reduce the strong language of real and intense devotedness and 
love, to the appearance of vain hyperbole and boast—that might be 
sincere indeed or that might not, but the sincerity of which, from the 
very nature of the wish, would of necessity fur ever remain untested 
and unproved. 

It cannot be a matter of indifference whether we attach a true mean- 
ing or a false to the words of an Apostle. If the words, rightly 
understood, do really express the sentiments supposed, it is of course 
important that these sentiments should be clearly expressed in the 
translation. Whether the common explanations, or whether the expla- 
nation consequent upon the suggestion that the phrases ‘ accursed’ and 
‘ from Christ’ be taken separately, and understood as proposed above, be 
preferable, let others judge. Others may possibly perceive objections 
to the separation that I fail to perceive myself. I shall be glad to 
have its propriety either refuted or confirmed. 


British Museum. K. 


*,* That the old Greek commentators regarded these expressions as connected, 
and as together expressing the idea of separated from, proves only that the words 
are grammatically susceptible of such connection—that they may be so connected, 
not that they must be. Whether they should be so or not, is a point that must be 
determined upon theological grounds rather than a point for the grammatical deter- 
mination of critic or native commentator :—and, so far as the requirements of mere 
grammar are concerned, is one, moreover, upon which any classical scholar, even 
of moderate attainments, is as capable of forming a right judgment as Chrysostom 
himself. The spirit of asceticism, which in the fourth and succeeding centuries (a 
degenerate period) was so prevalent and popular, and which so loves that which is 
excessive and extravagant, would of itself dispose the Fathers to give an ascetic and 
austere interpretation to a passage grammatically susceptible of such interpretation 
—for where a favourite opinion or predilection was concerned, these Fathers, how- 
ever estimable, however superior, in some respects, to the age in which they lived, 
and however worthy, up to a certain point, of our respect, were as much under the 
influence of prejudice and prepossession in their interpretations, as ourselves. 
Their opinions deserve indeed a respectful hearing ; but we cannot accept them as 
oracular, nor consent to regard them as all-sufficient and decisive. 


DR. W. LINDSAY ALEXANDER AND DR. S. P. 
TREGELLES.* 
To the Editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature. 
Str,—In the last Number of your valuable periodical there appears an 
article from the pen of Mr. Samuel Prideaux Tregelles, in which he 


has inserted a series of strictures on part of a paper which appeared 
some 





® In giving insertion to this communication from Dr. Alexander, it may be right 
to remind the reader that the strictures to which it forms a reply occur atest 
close 
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some months since ina Journal of which I am editor, containing a 
short review of the first volume of Dr. Davidson’s Introduction to the 
New Testament. As interested in the reputation of the periodical I 
edit, and as myself the author of the paper which has provoked Mr. 
Tregelles’ animadversions, I trust you will suffer me to occupy a 
small space in your next Number with some observations by way of 
reply to the very angry and, as I think, most unfair, strictures of 
that writer. 

Mr. Tregelles labours throughout the part of his paper in question 
to hold up the writer in the Scottish Congregational Magazine asa 
very paragon of ignorance in matters of sacred learning. I cannot say 
that such a charge very greatly moves me. I may be permitted, 
however, to suggest that such a charge has very little relevancy 
in the present instance. The question, as it happens, is not one 
of learning at all; it is simply one of logic and common seise. 
Assuming that the pages of Jerome and Origen are to me a terra 
incognita ; assuming that even were they placed before me I could 
not translate a word of them, still I may be allowed to ask, What 
has this to do with the case in hand? Dr. Davidson, whose book 
I was engaged in reviewing, had professedly culled ald the pas- 
sages from ancient authors bearing upon the question of the original 
language of St. Matthew’s Gospel, and had kindly translated ther 
all for the benefit of the unlearned. To understand the evidence, 
therefore, he had adduced, what learning, I pray, was needed? None 
that I can conceive of. The whole evidence was professedly there, 
patent to the perusal of any inhabitant of these realms who could read 
in his mother tongue; and all that was needed was a little judgment 
to determine whether the evidence adduced was sufficient to sustain the 
conclusion built upon it. All this vehement outcry, therefore, on the 
part of Mr. ‘lregelles against the alleged illiteracy of the reviewer of 
Dr. Davidson’s book, I must regard as purely irrelevant to the matter 
in hand. 

Before proceeding to notice more particularly the remarks of Mr. 
Tregelles, I must remind the reader that the article on which he has 
animadverted was a review of Dr. Davidson’s Introduction, and that 
the portion of it which has so provoked his ire had reference exclu- 
sively to the evidence for the Hebrew original of Matthew’s Gospel 
as stated by Dr. Davidson. Mr. Tregelles has found it convenient to 
keep this very much out of sight, and has treated me as if, in the few 
sentences he has quoted, I had attempted to dispose of the question on 
its own merits. But I had no such design; my purpose was solely 
and simply to show that the evidence, as stated by Dr. Davidson, did 
not support the conclusion he had laboured to build upon it. 

This consideration will at once dispose of all Mr. Tregelles has 





close of an article by Dr. Tregelles ‘On the Original Language of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel,’ which appeared in the last Number of this Journal. The remarks had 
reference to an anonymous article in the Scottish Congregational Magazine, which 


now appears to have been from the pen of Dr. Alexander, who is the editor of that 
publication.—Eprror. 
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said about my ‘attacking the witnesses’ and so forth. I have done 
nothing of the sort: I have simply asserted that their testimony, 
according to Dr. Davidson’s showing of it, is incredible because 
self-contradictory or insufficient. If Dr. Davidson has correctly ad- 
duced that testimony, it is for him, or those who agree with him, to 
free it from the defects which I have alleged against it, if they think 
this worth their while: if he has not correctly adduced it, let him do 
so as soon as he can, and in any way he pleases; but in either case it 
is monstrous to turn round upon me and abuse me because I have 
said that Dr. Davidson’s statement, as it stands, is incredible, unless, 
indeed, it can be shown that I have mot taken that statement as it 
stands, but have misrepresented it. That I have not done so I will 
presently proceed to show. 

In the mean time I. may here dispose of another of Mr. Tregelles’ 
charges, to which it will not be needful to return. ‘If an inquirer,’ 
says he, ‘wholly uninformed on the subject were to read the paper of 
this assailant, he would of course think that the Hebrew original of 
St. Matthew was some new and dangerous idea which was quite pecu- 
liar to Dr. Davidson.’ Indeed! then he must be a very stupid inquirer 
indeed, for the words with which I introduce the subject are these: ‘ We 
much regret that Dr. Davidson should have gone into the notion,’ &c. 
Is it usual to speak of a person’s going into a notion, when we mean 
to represent him as having devised that notion? Or in using such 
language could I have intended to convey the idea that this was a new 
idea peculiar to Dr. Davidson? True, I might have more formally 
indicated that Dr. Davidson had no peculiar claims to this idea, and 
might have easily, from his own pages, collected a long catalogue of 
names of parties who before him had advocated it. But I deemed this 
unnecessary ; first, because, as the reviewer of Dr. Davidson’s book, I 
had to do only with him, and secondly, because I was not writing for 
persons ‘ wholly uninformed on the subject,’ as most religious people 
in Scotland know something at least of such matters. Of the offence of 
broaching ‘ new’ and ‘ peculiar’ ideas I will freely acquit Dr. David- 
son if Mr. Tregelles thinks it a compliment to that gentleman that I 
should. 

I now pass on to the weightier matters contained in the strictures of 
my assailant. And first, of my remarks on the evidence adduced by 
Dr. Davidson from Jerome. This I charged with being self-contra- 
dictory, inasmuch as that venerable Father is made to say of one and 
the same book that it was translated into Greek by an unknown party, 
and that it was translated into Greek by himself. For this Mr. Tre- 
gelles charges me with I know not what obliquity and ignorance, be- 
cause, as he says, I have confounded what Jerome says of the Greek 
translation of the Hebrew original of Matthew’s Gospel with what he 
says of the translation of a document which he had himself obtained 
at Beroa. Now it matters little what I knew or did not know of 
Jerome’s actual statements on these points. The question is, What 
view has Dr. Davidson given of the matter? - Does he represent these 
two documents, the original Hebrew of Matthew’s Gospel and the 
book 
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book found by Jerome, as different or as one? Let his own words 
supply the answer. ‘This Gospel [i. e. the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, the one found by Jerome] was identical with the Aramean 
original of Matthew.’ In proof of this Dr. Davidson cites a passage 
from Jerome and then adds, ‘Surely the testimony of one who trans- 
lated the Aramean copy in the hands of the Nazarenes into Greek 
and Latin as to the identity of it with the original Gospel of Matthew,’ 
&c., p. 138. Here, then, are Dr. Davidson’s own words; so that let 
Mr. Tregelles declaim as he pleases, it remains indubitable, first, 
that Dr. Davidson holds the two documents to have been identical, 
that is, copies of the same book; secondly, that for this he cites 
the authority of Jerome, to whom he imputes the same opinion ; 
and thirdly, that he thus makes Jerome say of one and the same book 
that he himself translated it into Greek, and that it had been translated 
by some one whom he did not know. If this last assertion be to im- 
peach the credibility, nay, the sanity, of Jerome, on whom, pray, rests 
the onus of such irreverence? Not, certainly, on me, for J never 
asserted of Jerome that he believed the two documents to be identical, 
but on Dr. Davidson, who has so stated Jerome’s evidence as to make 
him thus egregiously contradict himself. 

In what way very learned men like Mr. Tregelles may look at this 
matter I do not know, but sure I am there is no man whose natural 
intellect has not been enfeebled under a load of other men’s thoughts 
who will not at once see that the question is reducible to a very simple 
alternative. Either the two documents were copies of the same book, 
or they were not. If they were not, then has Dr. Davidson misunder- 
stood or misstated Jerome’s evidence ; if they were, then must Jerome’s 
evidence be treated as that of a man who by flatly contradicting him- 
self makes it impossible for any sane mind to believe him. The ob- 
ject of my strictures on Dr. Davidson was to point out that on his 
showing (whatever might be the intrin-ic merits of the case) the latter 
was the verdict which must be pronounced on Jerome: and so far was 
I from intending this as a slight upon that venerable Father, that it 
was upon the assumption of his worth and intelligence that I rested 
the conclusion, which every man who knows anything of reasoning 
will see I intended to bring out, viz., that it was impossible such a 
man could have said what Dr. Davidson makes him say. 

There is only one way in which Mr. Tregelles and his friend can 
escape from the dilemma in which they have placed themselves. As- 
suming, they may say, that the twodocuments were copies of the same 
book, is it not possible that Jerome may have made a second transla- 
tion, though he was in possession of that made by the unknown trans- 
lator? To this I reply, that such a thing is quite possible. But if 
this be the hypothesis resorted to, we shall find ourselves in a worse 


plight than before as to the testimony of Jerome. For, when a man 


like him, a_mature scholar, and one busily engaged in the duties of 
life, sits down to make a new translation of a book into a language in 
which a translation of that book already exists, it can only be because 
he considers the former translation to be sadly incorrect. Is this, then, 
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what we are asked to suppose? Is the testimony of Jerome in re- 
ference to the canonical Greek Gospel of Matthew to be held as 
amounting to a declaration that on comparing it with the original he 
found it so full of errors that he had to translate the latter over again? 
This conclusion I have no doubt both Mr. Tregelles and Dr. Davidson 
will at once repudiate ; but in repudiating it they must also relinquish 
the hypothesis which leads necessarily to it. 

If, then, Dr. Davidson’s words are to be taken for what they strictly 
mean, I maintain that my strictures on his statement of the testimony 
of St. Jerome were perfectly justifiable, and I believe it to be quite 
impossible for Mr. Tregelles or any one else to extricate that state- 
ment, as it stands, from the illogical confusion which characterises it. 
But, perhaps, it may be said, When Dr. Davidson asserts the identity 
of the two documents he does not mean that the one was so exactly a 
copy of the other but that differences existed between them; nay, he 
has expressly said that this is his view of the case. ‘ The diversities,’ 
says he, ‘ were such as led him (Jerome) to think that it would not be 
a work of supererogation to translate it into Greek,’ p.15. Now I 
was quite aware that Dr. Davidson had written thus; but I regarded 
it as only one of those /apsus into which the most careful writers 
sometimes are betrayed, and consequently did not wish to attach much 
importance to it. If, however, this hypothesis be now gravely brought 
forward in vindication of Dr. Davidson’s statement of Jerome’s evi- 
dence, let us see how his reasoning will stand. It is alleged that 
Matthew wrote his Gospel originally in Arameean ; this several ancient 
authors attest, repeating what seems to have been a current tradition 
in some parts at least of the Church; but there is no certain proof 
that any man had ever seen any book professing to be this Aramean 
original before the time of Jerome. Now Jerome not only saw but 
took a copy of a document which at the time at least he believed to 
be the book in question, and the thing to be proved is that it really 
was so. What is Dr. Davidson’s proof of this? Why, that such was 
the amount of difference between it and the Greek translation already 
possessed by St. Jerome that the latter thought ‘it would not be a 
work of supererogation to translate it into Greek!’ This reasoning 
seemed to me so incredibly absurd that I could not believe Dr. David- 
son had consciously uttered it, and therefore took no notice of it. 
Surely Dr. Davidson will not seriously stand to such a paralogism. 
Can it require beyond a moment’s reflection to show that in the ab- 
sence of the alleged original we can conclude from Jerome’s testimony 
(assuming that such an original ever existed) only one of two things— 
either that our extant Gospel is no fair translation of that original, or 
that the book Jerome translated was ot that original, but only an 
imitation of it? 

Suppose a person living in France to write his will in French, 
and that a translation into English is brought over to this country, 
authenticated as correct, and as such is received by all parties 
concerned. In course of time a person, returning from France, brings 
with him a copy, as he alleges, of the will in the original ; but, on 
comparing 
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comparing this with the English translation of that original, it is found 
that the two are so different that the one by no means represents the 
other. In such a case, what would common sense lead any candid 
person to decide? Would not such an one say, If this authenticated 
translation which we have long possessed be genuine, that which 
professes to be the French original must be a mere forgery ; made, in 
all probability, by some person who had before him the translation, 
which he followed so far as suited his purposes, but most certainly not 
the very document of which the translation has hitherto been in our 
keeping. And yet on Dr. Davidson’s principle of reasoning, this con- 
clusion would be quite wrong; the newly-found document ought to 
be received as identical with the missing original, and that for this 
astounding reason: that it differed from an authentic translation of 
that original only so much as to render a new translation not 
superfluous ! 

I pass on to another point on which Mr. Tregelles has written with 
great acerbity. ‘I suppose,’ says he, ‘that I shall hardly be expected 
formally to deny that Dr. Davidson ever asserted such irreverent 
nonsense as that which the assailant charges him with. Who will 
believe that he, or any other Christian man or Christian minister, 
professed to believe in “the inspiration of a writer who makes 
blunders?” ’ Now I beg to say I never charged Dr. Davidson with 
believing anything of the sort. I simply expressed my inability to 
conceive by what process he reconciled his belief in the inspiration 
of the canonical Gospel of Matthew with the fact that the author of 
that translation has not truly represented his original. I spoke of this 
as a making of blunders on the part of the translator, because I was 
proceeding on the assumption authorized by Dr. Davidson, that 
Matthew did write in Hebrew; that we have in the canon only a 
translation of his Gospel, and not his own production; and that the 
original of Matthew was identical with the Hebrew Gospel in the 
hands of the Fathers. Mr. Tregelles very properly says that 
the fact of the translation being incorrect is a thing to be proved, 
and he demands where such proof is to be found. I refer him, in 
reply, to the pages of Dr. Davidson’s book. Beginning at page 17, 
and going on to page 29, he will find a series of extracts, full of dis- 
crepancies, between the canonical Gospel and the only Hebrew or 
Araineean Gospel of Matthew which any of the Fathers are known to 
have had in their hands. He will find also that Dr. Davidson sums 
up the evidence of Epiphanius thus: ‘ Epiphanius speaks of the Ebi- 
onite Gospel as not zAnpéoraroy, but vevobevpévor kat Hxpwrnptacpévor, 
‘“‘ not complete, but adulterated and curtailed.” In one passage which 
he quotes, he says, that the Ebionites change the true account into a 
falsehood, because they read éyxpidac, cakes made with oil and honey, 
instead of axpidac, locusts (Matth. iii. 4). We have seen also that he 
accuses them of having altered the sense,of another by inserting jj’ 
(p. 32). It cannot be denied, then, that between the extant Greek 
Gospel and the Hebrew Gospel in the hands of the fathers whom Dr. D. 
cites, there were many and glaring inconsistencies, some of which were 
of 
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of the nature of mistakes. Now there are here two suppositions, one 
of which we must adopt: either these discrepancies are to be attributed 
to interpolations on the part of those who transcribed the copies of the 
Aramean text, or to omissions, alterations, and mistakes on the part of 
the individual who translated that text into Greek. Which of these 
hypotheses, then, will Dr. Davidson take? I presume he will take 
the former; but, to be consistent with himself, he ought to take the 
latter, and on the assumption of such consistency my remark was 
made—not that I believed Dr. Davidson capable of really entertaining 
such an opinion, but that I wished to call his attention to the logical 
impossibility of his rejecting it, whilst he held by the opinion that our 
canonical Gospel is only a translation. For, if this be the case, how 
can he prove that the discrepancies in question are not the fault of the 
translators? Let it be remembered that of the alleged Hebrew 
original of Matthew we know nothing. All that we know is, that 
between a book affirmed by Dr. Davidson to be identical with that 
original, and a work alleged to be a translation of that original, there 
are numerous gross discrepancies. How can Dr. Davidson prove that 
these are not the faults of the translator? Will he say with Mr. 
Tregelles, ‘If inspired, he made none’? What does this mean? 
Does Mr. Tregelles believe in the inspiration of translators of sacred 
Scripture? If so, he may lay claims himself to the dignity ; for he 
too has translated an inspired book? Or does he mean to assert that 
he has discovered (what baffled the diligence of Jerome) the person 
who made this so-called translation from Matthew's original, and that 
he has recognized in him one of the inspired founders of our faith ? 
I know not what meaning to affix to this oracular dictum, and must 
therefore leave it to stand for what the reader may think it worth. 

Perhaps it may be said, We believe these documents seen by 
Jerome and others to have been interpolated, because these fathers 
themselves tell us so. But this only moves the question a step back : 
it is still competent to inquire how did these witnesses know this? 
None of them ever saw the original Gospel of Matthew in Hebrew ; none 
of them had any means of determining what was genuine and what 
interpolated in the documents they found, except by comparing them 
with the Greek canonical Gospel; none of them, therefore, had any 
better means of judging on this head than we have. But on Dr. 
Davidson’s hypothesis we have none whatever, as I have showed 
above ; whence it follows, by parity of reason, that they had none. I 
say ‘on Dr. Davidson’s hypothesis,’ because in reality I believe they 
proceeded on the surest grounds, viz, the authenticity of the Greek 
text; but this ground Dr. D. would reject both for himself and them, 
and must consequently be dealt with on the supposition that it is 
rejected. 

I marvel exceedingly that both Dr. Davidson and Mr. Tregelles 
should refer us to the Codex Beze, as presenting a parallel case to 
that of the document found by Jerome at Bercea, and similar docu- 
ments cited by some of the Christian fathers. No doubt that Codex 
may be identified with other MSS. of the New Testament and its 
interpolations 
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interpolations accurately discriminated. But how?  Manifestly just 
because there are other MSS. with which to compare it. But suppose 
we had no other Greek MS. of the New Testament but this Codex, 
and had but one ancient translation—say the Syriac—made by some 
unknown person with which to compare it, the case would then be 
somewhat analogous to that before us; and in such a case I should 
like to know by what means we could be sure which was an interpo- 
lation in the Codex, and which was a wilful alteration or unintentional 
mistake on the part of the translator; or how any man, who asserted 
that the Codex was identical with the lost original, could, with logical 
consistency, believe in the infallible accuracy of the translation." 

Without, then, wishing to insist upon Dr. Davidson’s holding any 
opinions which may be discreditable to him, either as a man or as 
a minister, I must be allowed to repeat that he is bound to explain 
how it is possible for him to believe in the perfect correctness of the 
canonical Gospel as a translation from the original Aramean of 
Matthew, whilst it differs materially from what he believes to have 
been copies of that original, and which, if so, are the only copies 4 it 
known to have existed; the only copies of it ever known to have been 
seen by any man. 

Mr. Tregelles seeks to be very sarcastic with me for saying that of 
Dr. Davidson's witnesses ‘only one says that he had ever seen the 
Hebrew Gospel, and one or two professedly quote it.’ This he tries 
to twist so as to pour ridicule on me for insinuating that the ‘ one or 
two’ referred to quote the book without having seen it. But surely a 
man with an eye in his head ought to be able to see that the dis- 
tinction drawn in the words quoted is not between those who cited the 
book having seen it, and those who cited the book without having 
seen it; but between those witnesses who actually depone to having 
seen the book without citing it, and those whom we may infer to have 
seen it from their professedly quoting it. 

After quoting a passage from Origen, which appears as one of that 
Father’s citations from the Hebrew Gospel, I had exclaimed, ‘ Think 
of such an abomination as this being passed on us as part of Matthew’s 
genuine original Gospel!’ To this Mr. Tregelles vehemently rejoins, 
‘Think of it indeed! But who tries to pass it as genuine? Does he 
mean to assert that Dr. Davidson does so? Possibly not.’ Oh! but 
Ido; Dr. Davidson says so as plain as words can say it. ‘ We shall 








® Mr. Tregelles is we that the assertion that blunders exist in the Greek 
translation of Matthew’s Gospel should be made on my ipse dizit. This, of course, 
it could not be, seeing I disbelieve the existence of any translation in the case, and 
have nothing to do, therefore, with either affirming or denying the existence of 
errors in such translation. But it is evident that the suggestion is new to Mr. Tre- 
gelles ; he has met it for the first time in my paper. It is strange that so very 
learned a man should be ignorant that Eichhorn and Michaelis, to name no more, 
have both formally maintained the existence of errors in the canonical Gospel as 
a trauslation from the Hebrew. ‘The former devotes to the proof not fewer than 
twelve closely printed octavo pages.—Einleit, in das N. 7., bd. i. 8. 517-530, 
Zweyte Aufl, 
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in the works of the Fathers:’ i. e. the Gospel of the Hebrews—the 
Gospel identical with Matthew’s original; and then, after quoting 
from Eusebius and others, he comes to Origen, of whom he says, 
‘ Origen gives two passages from it in his extant works,’ p. 19. Of 
these the former is the one I have cited. Now Dr. Davidson may not 
have meant to say what he has said ; but with that I have nothing to 
do. I could take his words only for what they express; and as he 
has told us plainly that he believes the book from which Origen quotes 
the obnoxious words to have been identical with Matthew’s original, 
and adduces those very words, thus cited by Origen, as part of a proof 
that Matthew wrote in Hebrew, I submit it to the judgment of the 
world whether his own words do not fully bear out what I have said. 
Mr. Tregelles, in reply to my remarks on the insufficiency of the 
evidence on which the advocates of the opinion that the Gospel 
of Matthew was written by him in Hebrew require us to give up 
what we have been accustomed to regard as a sacred book, writes 
thus: ‘I answer first, no one suggests (except this writer) that we 
should give up a sacred book; secondly, on the same ground on 
which we receive the New Testament Scriptures as genuine (namely, 
—) ought we to believe in the Hebrew original of 
St. Matthew ; thirdly, that the fact is that the early Christians did 
believe in the Hebrew original, and yet they did not preserve it.’ 
To the first of these I shall recur presently ; in the mean time a word 
or two on the second and third. Mr. Tregelles speaks of ‘early 
testimony,’ and the ‘early Christians.’ Does he mean by the former 
the testimony of some or of all? and by the latter the early Church as 
such, or only some individuals in the early Church? To serve his 
object in the least degree he must intend his words to mean that the 
unanimous testimony of Christian antiquity is in favour of the Hebrew 
original of Matthew, and that a// the early Christians believed in 
this. But who does not see that this is the very thing he has to 
prove, and which he yet assumes without any proof? My argu- 
ment was, that as the early Christians were notoriously careful in 
ascertaining what was authentic, and scrupulous in preserving all 
that was apostolic, it is incredible that they should have allowed a 
genuine production of St. Matthew to be lost, whilst they have re- 
tained a mere translation of it by no man knows who. How does Mr. 
Tregelles meet this? Why, by assuming the very thing I challenge 
his side to prove, viz., that the Church, as a Church, ever had and 
ever believed in a Hebrew original of Matthew! At this rate one 
may prove anything; for the argument just comes to this—they had 
it, because they had it. In a note, Mr.'T. reproaches me for calling the 
evidence on his side ‘ patristic tradition ;’ I must, however, adhere to 
the expression. It is patristic tradition, and nothing more—the state- 
ment of individual fathers, not the testimony of the early Church. 
The testimony of the Church is in favour of the book they have pre- 
served and handed down to us: not in favour of the one which, if 
they ever had it, they have allowed to perish. And what Dr. David- 
son, Mr. Tregelles, and all who side with them are attempting is “a 
shake 
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shake by the tradition of individual fathers the testimony of the 
Catholic Church, conveyed to us in the actual fact that the Greek is 
that which they have transmitted to us as the canonical Gospel. 

I revert now to the first of the three points as Mr. Tregelles’s 
so-called answer tomy remarks. ‘ Noone,’ says he, ‘ suggests’ (except 
this writer) ‘that we should give up a sacred book.’ Assuredly, I do 
not suggest this, as Mr. Tregelles very well knows ; nor do I say that he 
suggests it ; but this I do say, that the position he and Dr. Davidson have 
advocated leads by a logical necessity to the giving up of the sacredness 
of the canonical Saunt of Matthew. For if that be only a translation 
of the Apostle’s original, then it is not a sacred book in the sense in 
which the other books of the New Testament are. No translation of 
a sacred book can claim equal authority with the original, unless made 
by a man equally qualified by Divine inspiration with the author of 
that original. From every translation of any part of Holy Scrip- 
ture, there lies an appeal to the original as alone infallible; and if in 
this case the original be lost, its infallible authority—that is, its sacred- 
ness—has perished with it. This, I say, is a serious matter; and it is 
one which is not to be settled either by imperious dogmatism or by 
ridiculing the fears of those who tremble lest they should be deprived 
of the smallest portion of that treasure which is to them of more value 
than thousands of gold and of silver. 

Michaelis has said, ‘ If we have lost the original text of Matthew, 
and have nothing remaining but a Greek translation, we cannot cer- 
tainly ascribe to the words any divine inspiration ; nay, it is possible 
that here and there the true sense of the Apostle may have been 
missed by the translators’ (Hinleit. Bd. ii,s. 99, Vierte Aufl.). That 
Dr. Davidson admits the force of this reasoning I cannot help inferring 
from his allowing to Matthew’s Greek Gospel only what he calls 
‘ virtual inspiration.’ What he may intend to include under this novel 
and mysterious phrase I have already professed my inability to conjec- 
ture, and though Mr. Tregelles has promised an explanation of it, I 
am as much in the dark as ever; but what he means to exclude by 
it is manifest enough. By claiming for Matthew’s canonical Gospel 
only virtual inspiration he must intend to exclude it from any claifn 
to actual or real inspiration; else does he use words without any 
meaning. Now, will Mr. Tregelles tell me what is the difference 
between asking us to give up the actual inspiration of a book and 
asking us to give up the sacredness of that book? 

Mr. Tregelles refers his readers to a subsequent part of his paper 
for an explanation of the phrase ‘ virtual inspiration.’ I presume he 
alludes to what appears in pages 184, 185, where he argues for the 
inspiration of Matthew’s Gospel from its universal reception as a 
sacred book by the first Christians. 

On this I content myself with observing :— 

First ; In order to prove the ‘ virtual inspiration’ of Matthew’s 
Gospel, he shows that it stands upon exactly the same basis of evi- 
dence with the other books of the New Testament. From this it, of 
course, follows that for the New Testament as a whole we can claim 
only 
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only virtual inspiration! If Matthew’s Gospel stand upon exactly 
the same evidence as the other books, and if that evidence is sufficient 
to attest for it no more than virtual inspiration, it follows by logical 
necessity that it can attest as much and no more for the other books 
of the New Testament. 

Secondly ; As the early Christians received Matthew’s Gospel in 
Greek as inspired on the ground of its being the authentic production 
of the Apostle, Mr. Tregelles holds this sufficient ground for our 
receiving it as inspired, even though we may be assured that it is not 
the authentic production of the Apostle. ‘This seems to me pretty much 
as if a witness in a court of law were to swear that a certain document 
was worthy of being received on the ground that it bore the signature of 
a particular party; and Mr. Tregelles were to rise, and having first 
proved that the signature was not that of the party sworn to, should 
nevertheless insist that, though the ground on which the witness 
rested was quite untenable, his testimony should be held convincing, 
and that especially because he had rested it on that ground ! 

Thirdly ; The worth of the testimony of the early Christians in 
such matters depends upon the extreme improbability of their falling 
into any error as to the source whence any book pretending to be in- 
spired proceeded, On this Mr. Tregelles rests, as every other writer on 
the subject must more or less rest, in pleading for the inspiration of the 
New Testament books. But Mr. Tregelles, unlike every other writer 
on the subject, removes with one hand the foundation he lays with the 
other. His argument, in fact, is this: as the early Christians could 
not be mistaken in such matters, we are bound to receive as inspired 
what they received as inspired. But in this case they were mistaken, 
for they took for Matthew’s Gospel what turns out to have been only 
a translation of it; therefore we are to receive it as inspired ! 

Another specimen of Mr. Tregelles’s dialectical skill occurs in 
the analogy he institutes (p. 184) between Tertius, Paul’s amanu- 
ensis, and the unknown translator of Matthew’s Hebrew into Greek. 
Because, forsooth, the words of St. Paul, though written by another 
man’s pen, are still the words of St. Paul, therefore the words of a 
translator are the words of the author whose book he translates; in 
other words, a translation of an ancient book made by an unknown 
party is to be received as equivalent to the words of the original writer, 
because a book which exists not in a translation but in the original is 
to be received as containing the words of its author, though he em- 
ployed an amanuensis to write them down; from all which it follows 
that the mind of a translator stands in the same relation to the mind of 
the author he translates, as the pen of an amanuensis to the mind of 
the author at whose dictation he writes; in short, that writing from 
dictation and translating a book are exactly the same thing, as regards 
the conveyance to a third party of the mind of the original speaker or 
writer ! 

Mr. Tregelles says that I ‘owe an apology to both Dr. Davidson 
and Jerome.’ If he will be kind enough to tell me how a man living 
in the middle of the nineteenth century can make an apology to one 
VOL, V.—NO, X. 2M who 
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who died in the beginning of the fifth, I shall bethink myself in what 
terms I may most befittingly address the venerable saint. In the 
mean time I confine myself to the living. Mr. Tregelles’ remark has 
led me carefully to review all I have said of Dr. Davidson’s book in 
the notice of it which appeared in the Scottish Congreyational Maga- 
zine, and that review satisfies me that there is nothing for which I 
have to apologize to that gentleman. My notice of his book was, on 
the whole, a favourable one. I declared it to be ‘ well deserving of 
welcome from all who are interested in this important department of 
inquiry. It is a work,’ I went on to say, ‘displaying great diligence, 
supplying a large amourtt of valuable information, and discussing the 
questions its author takes up with much fulness and perspicuity. We 
are far from agreeing with the author in several of his views, but we 
do not hesitate to say that his work is the most valuable contribution 
recently made to our theological literature in the department to which 
it belongs.* Is this, I ask, the language of unfair or ungenerous 
criticism? Or ought the party who thus freely commended the book 
to be treated with insult and violence, merely because he stated some- 
what strongly his reasons for differing from the author on one point ? 
I cannot believe that Dr. Davidson himself feels that I owe him any 
apology, or that he will approve of the manner in which I have been 
treated by Mr. Tregelles. Had he thought that I, either in ignorance 
or by design, had done him any wrong, I cannot imagine that he knows 
so little of me as to suppose that I would not have afforded him every 
facility in my power to set himself right with the readers of the 
Journal in which the review of his book appeared. 

I have now referred to every point in Mr. Tregelles’s strictures 
which I think of any moment. On the general question of the ori- 
ginal language of Matthew’s Gospel I have not entered, my sole 
object being to vindicate myself, as the reviewer of Dr. Davidson’s 
Introduction in the Magazine I edit, from the attack of Mr. Tregelles. 
To the more vituperative parts of that attack I need not trouble myself 
to reply. 

W. Liypsay ALEXANDER. 

Pinkieburn, 6th Feb., 1850. 





To the Editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature. 


My pear S:r,—I have to thank you for the courtesy which you have 
shown in transmitting to me a copy of the strictures on part of my 
paper on the ‘ Original Language of St. Matthew’s Gospel.’ While 
I fully appreciate your object, viz., to shorten controversy, by letting 
any reply appear in the same number of your Journal as the strictures, 
I beg to assure you that in writing the paper in question, I had (and 
I intended to be understood as expressing as much) no intention of 
carrying on a continued controversy (p. 178). 





* Scottish Congregational Magazine for Sept. 1849, p. 261. 
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The state of the case is not altered by Dr. W. Lindsay Alexander’s 
avowal that he was the writer of the attack on Dr. Davidson and 
others. I can leave my paper, and Dr. W. Lindsay Alexander’s harm- 
less strictures, to the judgment of intelligent readers: such will 
easily determine whether the simple and straightforward testimony of 
Jerome (pp. 155, 171) was or was not fairly represented by Dr. 
W. L. Alexander, and justly ridiculed (p. 170); whether it was 
logical to infer Dr. W. L. Alexander’s meaning from his words ; 
whether it be sound reasoning to judge of the opinion of the Early 
Church, as a Church, on the books of Canonical Scripture, from the 
uncontradicted and unanimous testimony of the individual writers 
belonging to that Chureh, in preference to modern surmises; and 
whether the sentiments of Dr. Davidson and others have been accu- 
rately or inaccurately stated (pp. 170, 176). 

Dr. W. L. Alexander’s case is contained in his original attack and 
his rejoinder ; mine is sufficiently stated in my paper on St. Matthew’s 
Gospel. 

S. Pripeaux TREGELLES, 
No. 6, Portland-square, Plymouth, 
March 2, 1850. 





DEFINITIONS OF MIRACLES. 


Dear Sir,—Although it may occasionally be an open question 
whether some particular Scripture narrative does or does not detail a 
miracle, yet this does not render it the less important to reject loose 
and vague definitions of what miracles are. 

This is the point on which Mr. J. von Gumpach is at issue with 
many of your readers. He said (Jan. 1849, p. 186): ‘ Although on 
the doctrine of miracles it will be difficult for theologians to agree, 
until they shall have first agreed on the precise nature and the defini- 
tion of a miracle, yet the two most essential points of that doctrine are 
admitted by all.’ He then goes on to say, that the second of these 
admitted points is, ‘ that the necessary qualification of a miracle is its 
answering some grand, lasting, and ostensible purpose.’ ‘This is a 
point which Mr, von Gumpach says is ‘ admitted by all;’ to his con- 
stat, I, in common with a large number of Christians and Biblical 
scholars (most, I believe), must answer non constat ;—his allegation, 
therefore, that this is admitted by all, falls to the ground the moment 
that it is denied by some. The application, therefore, of this principle 
as an admitted point falls also. It requires to be proved that we must 
inquire with regard to any narration, ‘ Has the great aim contemplated 
(i. e. of answering some grand, lasting, and ostensible purpose) been 
accomplished ?’? ‘The canon has been asserted, but not demonstrated ; 
and thus I cannot admit that, ‘If to these questions the context of 
Scripture returns us no satisfactory answer, it ought to be a proof to 
us that no miracle is spoken of.’ 
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Of course I fully admit that God never suspends the laws of nature 
by a miracle unless He has some end in view worthy of His own wis- 
dom ; but it is not for us to say that we are capable of understanding 
apart from His revelation what it has been fitting for Him to do or to 
abstain from doing: none of us can say to Him, ‘ What doest thou ?’ 

How many even of the miracles of our blessed Lord wrought nothing 
that was permanent! Are they on that account not miracles ? 

I should probably have abstained from addressing you on this point, 
were it not that Mr. von Gumpach seems to suppose that Mr. Taylor, 
who has treated the subject with such ability and Christian common 
sense in your pages, stands alone: so far from this being the case, he 
is only in precise accordance with Biblical scholars in general, both 
ancient and modern. 

On the question connected with the miracle of Joshua, I do not 
now enter, farther than to say that it is not disproved because of its not 
being mentioned in any extant writing from the book of Joshua to that 
of Ecclesiasticus. It is not by a silence of this kind that we disprove 
Romish additions to Scripture. Ifa thing be already in the Bible, its 
not being mentioned by writers for many ages cannot invalidate the 
fact that it is there. As far as I remember, the ordinance of the Red 
Heifer is not spoken of from Numbers xix. till Hebrews ix. ;—a longer 
period than from Joshua to Jesus the son of Sirach. 

Mr. von Gumpach speaks as though the Hebrew language were not 
very definitely known, To this I must demur. Did not Dathe, 
Gesenius, and De Wette understand Hebrew? and yet they, in com- 
mon with the learned and the unlearned, thought the words of the 
passage in Joshua do intend to speak of a miracle. And so I believe 
that Hebrew scholars will continue to think, as fully as the mere 
readers of our English version. 

I remember well how twenty years ago or more it was rather cus- 
tomary to explain away Elijah having been fed by ravens: Arabians, 
or the people of Orbo, or anything rather than admit a miracle. I 
have often been smiled at for adhering to so old-fashioned an idea as 
this miracle. I rarely now hear these modes of avoiding the mira- 
culous in the case of Elijah; few writers now advance it, and 
critics return to the old-fashioned notion. You in the ‘ Pictorial 
Bible’ have (in common with other critics) well shown that the objec- 
tions to that being a miracle are utterly futile. Just as transient will 
be, I expect, the results of the new explanation of the miracle of Joshua. 


S. P. T. 
Plymouth, March 12, 1850. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 





History of the American Bible Society from its Organization to the 
Present Time. By W. P. Srricktanp, one of the Society’s 
agents. With an Introduction by the Rev. N. L. Rice, D.D., of 
Ciucinnati. Embellished with a likeness of the Hon. Elias Boudinot, 
LL.D., first President of the Society. New York, Harper and 
Brothers ; London, 8. Low. 1849. Pp. xxx. and 466. 


Tu1s volume is presented to the public, as already reviewed in the 
laudatory preface of Dr. Rice, and in the recommendations subjoined 
to the work. 

The author’s object avowedly has been to furnish the facts which 
relate to the American Bible Society; its origin, special objects and 
field of labour. This leads him to introduce a large number of 
collateral facts, so that a considerable portion of the volume is occupied 
with details which do not relate to the American Bible Society in 
particular, but which are necessary to any comprehensive view of 
what has been done or is doing in the important work of Bible dis- 
tribution. We propose noticing particularly those chapters which are 
most peculiarly American. 

Mr. Strickland commences with the condition of the United States 
prior to the formation of the American Bible Society. The arrival of 
the ‘ Pilgrim Fathers’ is of course the first event to be noticed: the 
sketch, however, is so brief that the landing of the Pilgrims, the pub- 
lication of our Authorized Version of the Bible, and the repeal of the 
Prohibitions of Henry VIII. on reading the Bible, are brought into 
curious juxtaposition. 

‘ Seventeen years previous to the landing of the Pilgrims the translation of the 
Bible by King James had been made; and the edict by Henry VIII., which re- 
stricted its reading to royalty, and barred access to all the rest of mankind, was 
revoked, and the living oracles were opened to all who could procure them,’— 
p- 18, 

On this side the Atlantic many are profoundly ignorant of every 
thing American, and we fear that some of our Transatlantic brethren 
are equally ignorant of everything English, so that in reading this 
passage they may imagine the revocation of the laws of Henry VIII. 
to have been contemporaneous with the publication of our present 
version in 1611. What should we then have to say to the whole 
history of the reign of Edward VI. and of Queen Elizabeth ? 

The Pilgrim Fathers brought the Bible with them; and though 
some of the mistakes which they made in attempts at theocratic govern- 
ment were indeed remarkable, yet the deep-rooted reverence for the 
word of God with which their souls were imbued, was manifest in 
many 
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many ways ;—a century and a half ago there existed in some of the 
colonies laws which required every family to be furnished with a Bible. 
That these laws were ever carried out cannot (we think) be at all 
supposed. 

When the first American Congress met in 1777 (seven years before 
the acknowledged independence of the Revolutionary States) a me- 
morial was presented on the subject of Bible destitution ; in conse- 
quence of which a committee was appointed to advise as to printing an 
edition of the Bible. The destitution was then great not in the 
United States merely, but in all Christendom: the local laws requiring 
in some States that every family should possess a copy must have been 
entirely in abeyance. But although the United States wished to print 
Bibles, there was difficulty in procuring the needful materials—paper 
and types. An importation was therefore ordered; this however was 
found almost impracticable from the continuance of the war with Great 
Britain; and an American edition was printed at Philadelphia in 1781. 

After the formation of the British and Foreign Bible Society in 
1804, various local associations were formed from time to time in 
different parts of the United States; and hence the suggestion was 
made in 1814 that one American Bible Society should be organized. 
A plan for this purpose was prepared by the New Jersey Bible 
Society in the following year, and in consequence delegates from the 
then existing Bible Societies were convened at New York in May 1816. 

The names of these delegates, and the constitution which they 
adopted, are given in Mr. Strickland’s pages. From the newly-formed 
society other auxiliary societies soon sprang; and societies which had 
previously existed united themselves with it. 

The number of copies of the Scriptures circulated by this society, up 
to the end of 1848, amounts to five millions eight hundred and sixty 
thousand four hundred and ninety-three, in upwards of twenty different 
languages. 

The obstacles to Bible circulation in the United States are treated of 
at some length: Popish influence is one—Popery is there the same as 
everywhere ; another hindrance is one from which (thanks be to God) 
we are preserved in this ecountry—Slavery. Fearful indeed are the 
consequences which result from slavery in hindering the written revela- 
tion of God from reaching the eyes and hearts of those who are in bonds. 
The following is an extract from a report :— 


‘ The fact seems to be overlooked that those who hold slaves are usually men of 
property, and could and would purchase books and supply their dependent people, 
if nothing but money were wanting to effect the object. Bat there is, as stated, an 
almost universal inability among slaves to read, and an indisposition to instruct them 
equally extensive.’ 


What a responsibility! to keep men who need the knowledge of a 
Saviour in ignorance—to hinder them, as it were, from drinking of the 
fountain of life ! 

One of Mr. Strickland’s chapters is devoted to a very interesting 
subject, The Bible among the Indians; the aborigines of that land 
where a Teutonic race have now so fully established themselves. ‘ The 
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very first Bible printed in the American Continent was Eliot's Indian 
Bible. It was printed at Cambridge, Massachusetts, at the expense of 
the corporation for the Propagation of the Gospel in 1663’ (p. 128). 
The American Bible Society took up the important labour belonging 
thus especially to its own field ; and portions of the Sacred Volume in 
the dialects of the Delaware, Mohawk, Seneca, Cherokee, Chickasaw, 
Sioux, Quapaw, Ojibwa, and Chocktaw Indians. May we not hope 
that the Scriptures thus diffused may be blessed to many amongst the 
red men, and that the debt of injuries accumulated for ages may, in a 
sense, be repaid ? 

‘ The Bible in Oregon and California’ is the subject of the seven- 
teenth chapter. We are not informed whether any of the grants of 
Bibles for Oregon are in the language spoken there by the Indians, 
but it seems as though the contrary were intended. The church of 
Rome, however, has had its eye fixed on that country as a sphere of 
labour amongst the aborigines in their own tongue. We have heard a 
speech in the Oregon language at the Propaganda at Rome, at the 
‘ festival of the kings’ (i.e. the Epiphany), when the chapel of that 
institution is made the scene of an extraordinary Polyglott exhibition : 
we heard fifty languages in succession. A communication from Oregon 
is given in the volume before us: the Rev. Mr. Roberts thus acknow- 
ledges two boxes of Bibles in 1848 :—‘ Nothing more appropriate was 
ever brought to Oregon. Romanism, Campbellism, Rationalism, So- 
cinianism, and infidelity, exist here in a state of crudity, waiting only 
for some moulding influence to fashion them, and bring them forth in 
all their appalling features.’ 

Many will be interested to know that California, whither so many 
flock, led by that ‘ love of money which is the root of all evils,’ has 
not been neglected in the work of Bible distribution: thousands of 
Bibles and Testaments have of late been sent thither; so that plentiful 
as is gold in that region, it is said that the Word of God is yet more so ; 
previously, however, eight hundred acres of good land had been given 
fur an English Bible. Some of those who have sought California for 
worldly gain may there find a better treasure. 

The account given of the translations into foreign languages is 
prefaced with a brief history of the English Bible. Of Coverdale’s 
translation it is said, ‘In 1534 Miles Coverdale commenced a transla- 
tion soon after Tyndale’s imprisonment. The work was completed in 
one year, and dedicated to Henry VIII.’ We notice this statement 
because it is perfectly correct in itself, and also because it has been 
denied. The proof of its correctness is found in Coverdale’s own state- 
ment, a fact which we think that Mr. Anderson (in his Annals of the 
English Bible) must have overlooked, otherwise he could hardly have 
gone so far as to ridicule another writer whom he quotes for having 
stated (to his mind) such an absurdity. 

The painful results of the question about Baptism which led to the 
division in the American Bible Society are of course noticed ; into this 
we cannot enter. Could not some mode of translation have been 
adopted which would have been unexceptionable ? ’ 

n 
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In the chapter entitled ‘ Appeal in behalf of the Bible,’ some sta- 
tistical facts are given which show the field which the American Bible 
Society has for its home exertions :-— 

‘In Massachusetts...there are hundreds of families unblessed by the light of the 
written Word. Plymouth County, for ever consecrated as the spot where pilgrim 
feet were permitted, for the first time, to stand upon a free soil, was explored about 

“three years since, and hundreds of families were found without the Bible. One 
would think this a fancy sketch, were it not sustained by cold New England facts.’ 


The destitution in the state of New York is still greater. In the 
Slave States, of course the negroes are kept destitute of the Scriptures ; 
but this is not all; ‘ In Western Virginia nearly one-half of the white 
families were without the Bible, and this is put down as a low estimate 
by those who have made the exploration” What a picture! How 
different from what is found in any part of this island ! 

A very large portion of the volume is occupied with documents, 
regulations, and statistical details; lists of testators who have left 
bequests to the society, &c. Several pages are filled with a catalogue 
of the library of the society ; the descriptions of the books, &c., show 
that the compiler of the list (which we suppose Mr. Strickland to have 
simply copied) had no great acquaintance with bibliography. 

This volume does not appear to assume any literary pretensions ; it 
supplies readers on this side the Atlantic with particulars not pre- 
viously obtainable, relative to American operations, interspersed with 
general information on the subject of Bible distribution, which con- 
tains nothing either original or remarkable: to American readers many 
of the particulars and other inserted documents must of course possess 
a much higher value. 


General History of the Christian Religion and Church, from the 
German of Dr. Aucustus NeanpeEr, translated from the Second and 
improved Edition by Joseph Torrey, Professor of Moral and In- 
tellectual Philosophy in the University of Vermont. Edinburgh, 
T. and T, Clark. 


Ir gives us much pleasure to introduce to the notice of our readers 
the above-mentioned translation of Neander’s History of the Church, 
which is now, through the enterprise of the Messrs. Clark of Edin- 
burgh, brought within the easy reach of every one. The volumes were 
originally published in that excellent series of translations from the 
German, which, through the now common medium of subseriptions 
paid in advance, the Messrs. Clark have, fur a few years past, been 
issuing to their subscribers, and which could only be obtained sepa- 
rately by non-subscribers at a two-fold cost. In the present instance 
that rule has been departed from. Yielding to the very generally ex- 
pressed desire to obtain the volumes of Neander without being obliged 
to take the whole series of publications of which they form a part, the 
Messrs. Clark now offer them to the public at the price paid by the 
original subscribers ; and when we add that the volumes are in no degree 
inferior to the copies furnished to subscribers, that they are got. up 
in precisely the same style, we cannot for a moment doubt that very 

many 
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many will acknowledge the liberality of the offer, and hasten to avail 
themselves of it. 

It is often a matter of no less surprise than regret to us that 
Neander’s great work should to so limited an extent form the text- 
book for students of Church History in this country. Of course the 
work is known to every scholar, and wherever it is known it is appre- 
ciated, but it cannot yet be said to be in general use. It has not dis- 
placed Mosheim from the hands of those who wish to study both the 
lights and shadows of the Church’s cheqnered course, nor Milner from 
the hands of those who love to follow her only amidst those scenes 
where she proved herself a true Messenger from Heaven. From these 
imperfect works it is that almost all the ordinary knowledge of Church 
History in this country is drawn, and to nearly all who do not make 
this important branch not merely of theological, but of general educa- 
tion, their study, the rich stores, the comprehensive views, and the 
glowing pictures of Neander are unknown. Conservatism, driven from 
every other refuge, seems not only resolved but able to make good her 
ground on the field of knowledge, and works, which the more advanced 
scholarship of the Continent has left behind for half a century, are only 
renewing their youth in the shape of cheap editions amongst ourselves. 
We are not insensible to that amount of dictionary value which 
Mosheim possesses, and when the spirit is weary it often does us good 
to take an hour’s refreshment in the pages of the pious Milner; but he 
who would estimate aright the position and the progress of Christianity 
in the world, who would understand the numberless influences by which 
it has been acted on from without, as well as the power which it has 
exerted in return, who would have his thoughts elevated to behold in it 
that ‘leaven which leaveneth the whole lump,’ and who would learn to 
anticipate, from what it has done, the glory of its final triumph, must 
mark its history as developed by Neander’s skilful hand. 

Most of our readers do not know Neander; if they did, they would 
never rest till they knew his works. Let them imagine to themselves 
aman of, in many respects, unprepossessing appearance, neither tall 
nor stout, with an ill-made body wrapped in an ill-made cvat, no 
handsome features in the countenance, no commanding brow, no spark- 
ling eyes, but eyes hardly visible under their large and shaggy eye- 
brows ; let them imagine that they know him, with all his diminutive 
appearance, to be a man of extraordinary attainments, versed in the 
philosophical speculations of his own country, able even to converse 
with ease in most of the languages, whether of ancient or of modern 
Europe, learned in the theologies of the world: let them imagine, not- 
withstanding that, when they see him, they can neither think of being 
emboldened by his bodily appearance, nor of being awed by his mental 
power, but are at once warmed and won by the genuine simplicity of 
his character, by the kindliness of his heart, and the depth of those 
Christian convictions which are to him his very breath of life, and they 
will form some idea of the impression which he would make on them. 
Let them further imagine that they hear him lecture, hear him pour 
forth, with hardly even notes before him, his, like his country’s own 
river, 
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river, ‘exulting and abounding stream ;’ mark the emotion too deep for 
tears with which he traces the trials of the good of every age, and 
describes the victory of faith ; see the enlargement, the spirituality, the 
Christian freedom of his views—and we are much mistaken if one of 
them could be content without forming an intimate acquaintance with 
that work to which he has devoted the labours of his life. 

Neander is himself a man to whom his Christianity is his very life ; 
and the peculiar service which he has rendered to Church History is 
this, that he has seen Christianity to be the life of the world. To 
him it is not so much a system of doctrines, it is a real substantive 
power—the ‘ power of God’ in the hearts and lives of men—that power 
which is destined gradually to subdue all things to itself, until the 
whole world is leavened, and the kingdoms of the earth are become ‘ the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of His Christ.’ As he says himself in his 
introductory remarks,— 


‘In Christianity we recognize a power not born from the concealed depths of 
human nature, but springing from heaven which has opened itself to alienated 
humanity—a power which, elevated in its being as well as in its origin above all 
that human nature by any means of its own could produce, is rather to com- 
municate to it new life, and remodel it from its very foundations. The source of 
this power is He, in whose life its appearance is presented to us—Jesus of Nazareth, 
the Redeemer of mankind, separated from God by sin.’ 


It is to this view of his subject more especially that we owe those 
many valuable chapters wherein the devotional life of the Church in 
different eras is presented to us, as well as those interesting mono- 
graphies where some distinguished individual is viewed, not merely as 
he is in himself, but as the representative of the religious tendencies of 
his age. By this it is too that we always feel ourselves, in reading 
Neander, not dealing with abstractions, but with living and life-giving 
realities. 

Of the mere amount of learning and research displayed in the 
volumes we think it quite unnecessary to say a word. 

It is necessary to bear in mind in studying Neander the circum- 
stances under which he writes, the feelings of his own country so 
different from those of ours, and those many controversies in which it 
is absolutely necessary for a German historian to take a part. Perhaps 
few things have more repelled the English reader from his pages than 
those long discussions about the Gnostics to which he is so early in- 
troduced. Yet this is one of the most valuable portions of the work, 
though a very great part of it is called forth by views peculiar to some 
German writers, and which are almost entirely unknown in this 
country. May we long be ignorant of them ! 

Were our object at present to discuss Neander’s merits as a historian, 
we might feel ourselves called upon to take exception to some things, 
such as for example his too great suljectivity, but we have said enough 
for the present. Our object is rather earnestly to press the study of 
his work upon all who wish to become acquainted with that most in- 
teresting of all histories, the History of the Church of Christ, and for 
this purpose to commend to our readers the translation named at the 
head 
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head of these remarks. ‘The translation is excellent, the first four 
volumes being reprinted from the American translation by Professor 
Torrey, and the fifth volume being translated by Dr. Stebbing. The 
whole is translated from the second edition of the original, the last, we 
regret to think, which the age of its distinguished author gives us any 
reason to hope he will himself be able to revise. 


Daily Bible Iliustrations ; being Original Readings for a Year, on 
Subjects from Sacred History, Biography, Geography, Antiquities, 
and Theology, especially arranged for the Family Circle. By John 
Kitto, D.D., F.S.A., &e. AnTEDILUVIANS and PaTRIARCHS: 
January—March. Edinburgh: Wm. Oliphant and Sons. 1850. 


We can make no apology to the readers of this Journal for the fol- 
lowing remarks on a new publication by its Editor. We are solely 
responsible for all the sentiments of our critique; and we will not 
offend Dr. Kitto’s sensitive delicacy by any fulsome eulogies or indis- 
criminate laudations ; we only write our own sincere and independent 
convictions, 

The industry of Dr. Kitto is to be admired. In one form or other 
he is constantly adding to our stock of Biblical literature. Varying 
forms and styles of composition are assumed, according to the end he 
has proposed. His book in course of publication differs in some im- 
portant respects from his former efforts. It is less exclusive in its 
range of subjects, and will command a wider circle of readers. Dr. 
Kitto comes down from the high and distant paths of Biblical science, 
and mingles freely in their homes and in their hearths with the nume- 
rous students whom these attractive volumes will draw around him. 
His object is to present the results of sound erudition, patient research, 
and personal travel in such a way as to interest and profit the million, 
who cannot spend time over bulky cyclopedias and prolific commen- 
taries, Great success has attended the labours of wise and patriotic 
men in popularising common science ; sheets of useful knowledge are 
wafted in thousands by every breeze; why should not the higher de- 
partment of Biblical and theological lore be brought down to the 
‘business and bosom’ of the inquiring and intelligent Christian dis- 
ciple. Let him know all he can, and add to his ‘ faith knowledge ;” 
let him see apposite illustrations taken from ‘ Manners’ or Geography ; 
let him wonder at new proofs of integrity and authenticity in those 
statutes which are the ‘men of his counsels ;’ let him gaze on Nine- 
veh, Babylon, and Egypt, offering monumental homage to Moses and 
the prophets,—and is he not prepared and disciplined for arriving all 
the sooner at the ‘riches of the full assurance of understanding, to the 
acknowledgment of the mystery of God, of the Father, and of Christ ?” 

Dr. Kitto has, in this instance, adopted a wise and peculiar method 
of imparting his instructions. ‘The book is correctly named ‘ Daily 
Bible Illustrations.’ The author’s reflections are based, indeed, upon 
consecutive portions of the narration; but his theme is sometimes a 
marvellous incident, a pregnant expression, a significant ceremony, a 
name 
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name suggestive of character, a place enveloped with sacred associa- 
tions, or some custom peculiar to former ages and Eastern lands. ‘This 
plan relieves the treatise of the formality and dulness which often 
belong to continuous expositions. For example, under ‘ Seventh 
Week,’ we have marked as themes— 


God’s Purposes and Man’s Devices. 
Patriarchal Wealth. 

The Jews. 

The First War. 

Kings and Kingdoms—Melchizedec. 
The Covenant. 

Slaves. 


Practical piety, the great end of all, is not forgotten in these daily 
exercises. ‘To this issue all the thoughts, remarks, and inferences are 
directed, as if headed by the apostolical motto, ‘that ye also may have 
fellowship with us, and truly our fellowship is with the Father, and 
with his Son Jesus Christ.” The ‘ Readings’ for the first day of the 
week are selected with careful regard to the delightful and refreshing 
services and meditations of the holy Sabbath. Thus the interests of the 
heart are not merged in the claims of the intellect ; the inner life is 
nurtured with that appropriate aliment which the Divine Spirit has so 
richly and generously provided for it. 

Dr. Kitto has, in our opinion, succeeded well in his endeavour. We 
should imagine that an ordinary reader will find his way through the 
volume, not only without fatigue, but with growing delight and attach- 
ment. The style is easy and vigorous, and the pictorial illustrations 
are in general tasteful and accurate. ‘To find fault we will not, amidst 
so much to please and benefit. We trust that manya family circle 
will enliven its evening hours with these striking and impressive 
papers, so full of instructive material, happily expressed and arranged. 

More we might have said, but less we could not say; for we hold 
that no man on becoming an editor furegoes the rights or privileges of 
an ordinary author—the common claim of having any of his literary 
productions noticed even in a journal conducted by himself. A man 
does not forfeit his civic franchise when his name is inscribed as a 
senator on the roll of St. Stephen’s. 


Joun Eapie. 
43, Cambridge Street, Glasgow. 





* ,* From the press of other matter, some Reviews and many Notices 
of Books have been omitted from the present Number; but the next 
will be largely occupied with them. 
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BIBLICAL INTELLIGENCE. 





A new edition of the Lectures on Biblical Criticism of Dr. Samuel Davidson is 
in preparation: this will in fact be a new Book, the whole being re-written, and a 
systematic view of the science accurately presented according to the most recent 
investigations.— Publisher's Circular. 


Messrs. Longmans announce for publication a work of the Rev. F. C. Cooke, 
M.A., On the Acts of the Apostles, ‘with Notes for readers and students of the 
Bible.” The notes are intended to present the results of the most important 
works on the Acts that have appeared in this country and on the Continent, in a 
condensed and intelligible form. 


Mr. Sampson Low announces Light in Dark Places; or, Memorials of Christian 
Life in the Middle Centuries, from the German of Neander, probably an American 
translation. 


The Sketches of Travels in Eyypt and the Holy Land, by the Rev. J. A. Spencer, 
M.A., published by Mr. Murray, is a simultaneous production of a work published 
in America recently, by an Episcopal clergyman, known as The New Testament in 
Greek, with English Notes. It has been issued too late for our notice in the present 
Number, but it is intended to examine this, together with other recent works on the 
Holy Land, in our next publication. 


The long-continued flow of Apocalyptic publications has now somewhat abated, 
and it is intended to take advantage of the interval to give our readers a collective 
account of Recent Apocalyptic Literature in the next Number. 


The publication of a complete edition of the works of Dr. Owen, im fifteen 
octavo vols., will be commenced early in June, by Messrs. Johnstone and Hunter. 
It is to be published on the plan now coming much into vogue—of a materially 
lower price to early subscribers. This is understood to be the commencement 
of a cheap library edition of the complete works of our most distinguished English 
divines. 

The Hulsean prize of the present year has been gained by the Rev. Samuel 
Tomkins, M.A., formerly classical tutor of Stepney Baptist College, now of Cathe- 
rine Hall, Cambridge. The subject is, ‘On the Use, by Heathen Authors, of the 
Hebrew and Greek Scriptures.’ 


Bop.eran Liprary.—From a catalogue of books purchased for the Library 
during the year ending November 8, 1849, it appears that several important and 
curious acquisitions have been made to it. Among these are the valuable collec- 
tion of Sanscrit MSS. formed by the Rev. Dr. Mill (now Professor of Hebrew at 
Cambridge) during his residence in India, in number 160, A catalogue of these 
is preparing. 

The Allgemeine Literatur Zeitung, an able German periodical, partly religious, 
which has been published for sixty-five years, under the able editorial charge of 
successive professors of Halle, was discontinued in December last. 


Dr. Neander is engaged on the volume of Church History which embraces the 
period from a.p. 1308 to 1517. ° 


The Church History of Professor Karl Hase of Jena has been translated from 
the German by Professor Blumenthal and the Rev. C. P. Wing, and is announced 
for speedy publication in the United States. 


We 
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We learn from our German correspondent, that the recent decision of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in the question between the Bishop of Exeter and 
Mr. Gorham, has attracted much attention in Germany, and it is understood that 
the Rev. Th. Baltzer (formerly a Roman Catholic Professor at Breslau, and now 

astor at Naumburg—one of the leading men among the Deutsch-Catholiken) is 
preparing a work, suggested thereby, under the title Ein Glaubens Gericht in der 


Mitte des 19 Jahrhunderts, als Beitrag zur Reform des protestantischen Kirchen- 
wesens. 


Professor Fricke is engaged in writing a Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte, of 
which the first part is understood to be already in the press. 


Professor Thenius has in the press an exegetical Commentary on the Book of 
nes under the title Die Biicher der Kénige exegetisch bearbeitet von Prof. 
entus. 


Of Hagenbach’s Kirchengeschichte a secondSedition is in the press; and of the 
work Ueber die zu Kunst der evangelischen Kirchen, which has attracted much 
attention in Germany, another edition (the third) is in preparation. 


The Rev. Th. Kaufmann is about to publish a work that promises to be very 


interesting —Die Entwickelung der Gottesidee. Mit einem Vorwort: die Kunst und 
die Aesthetik. 


The Rev. Henry Burgess, late of Luton, is engaged in an examination of the 
Syriac translation of Chrysostom’s Homilies in the British Museum, especially its 
numerous Scripture quotations, for purposes bearing on Biblical criticism. He is 
also preparing a Translation of the Festal Letters of Athanasius, recently disco- 
vered in a Syriac Translation, the Greek text having long been lost. The Syriac 
text has been published by the Rev. W. Cureton, to whom this branch of learning 
is so greatly indebted. 

Although the following paragraph refers to a valued Contributor to this Journal, 
the testimonial to Biblical literature which it embodies demands for it a place in 
our pages :— 

‘We are glad to learn that the University of St. Andrew's has conferred the 
degree of LL.D. on Mr. Samuel Prideaux Tregelles. Mr. Tregelles has long been 
known to Biblical scholars as an indefatigable labourer in the field of textual 
criticism. He is the translator of the Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon of Gesenius, 
published by the Messrs. Bagster. We are also indebted to his labours for an 
exceedingly able translation of the Book of Revelation from the ancient Greek 
Text, every word of which is supported by the oldest MSS. now extant. But the 
work to which Mr. Tregelles has devoted himself for many years past is a new 
edition of the Greek text of the whole New Testament. In the preparation of 
this work no expense of time or labour has been spared; the oldest and best MSS. 
in this country and on the Continent have been collated ; all that skill could devise 
and unwearied industry execute has been brought to bear upon this one point, “ to 
exhibit the text of the New Testament, as nearly as possible, in the very words in 
which it was written by holy men of God, inspired by the Holy Ghost.” With 
Dr. Tregelles for editor, and the Messrs. Bagster for publishers, we confidently 
expect in this forthcoming work a permanent addition to our Sacred Literature. 
It was to mark their sense of the importance and value of his labours, and to cheer 
and encourage him in his arduous toils, that the University of St. Andrew’s con- 
ferred this degree upon Dr. Tregelles—a degree which they confer on very rare 
occasions, and then only upon individuals of sterling and acknowledged merit. 
We know not which party is most honoured, the scholar who receives, or the 


university which confers a degree under circumstances such as these. — Zhe Edin- 
burgh Witness, Feb. 16, 1850. 
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ENGLISH. 


Calvin (J.)—The Life of John Calvin; compiled from Authentic Sources, 
and particularly from his Correspondence. By "Thomas H. Dyer. 8vo, pp. 572. 

Da Costa (Dr. I.)—Israel and the Gentiles. Contributions to the History 
of the Jews, from the Earliest ‘Times to the Present Day. Post 8vo. pp. 640. 

Fiske (Rev. E. F.)—The Respective Peculiarities in the Creeds of the 
Mahometan and the Hindu which stand in the way of Conversion to the Christian Faith: an 
Essay. 8vo. Cambridge. pp. 160. 

Hussey (Rev. R.)—Sermons, mostly Academical; with a Preface, containing 
a Refutation of the Theory founded upon the Syriac Fragments of the Epistles of St. Ignatius. 
8vo. pp. 226, 

Neunder (A.)—General History of the Christian Religion and Church, from 
the German of Dr. Augustus Neander, Translated by Rev. a? Stebbing, D.D. Vol. V. 8vo. 
pp. 366. (Clark’s Foreign and Thevlogical Library, Vol. XV.) 

Olshausen (H.)—Biblical Commentary on i om: adapted espegially 
for Preachers and Students. By Hermann Olsh lated from the German by 
Rev. Thomas Brown and Rev. 5 Bes Gill, Vol. ILI, a. - ses. (Clark’s Foreign and Theo- 
logical Library, Vol. XVI.) 

Sendamere (W. E.)—An Essay on the Office of the Intellect in Religion ; 

to the Evid of a Revelation, and the Proof of Christian Doctrine. 
By Willtess award Scudamore, 8vo. pp. 304, 

Salmon (Rev. G.)—The Propriety of Prayer for Temporal Blessings ; 
preached in the Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin, Nov. 15, 1849, 8vo. Publi) pp. 44. 

Woodhouse (G. W.)—The Church of England ; her Fidelity to the Truth, 
and her Efficiency for Good ; hed at the C on of St. Matthew’s Church, Wolver- 
hampton, Nov. 21, 1849. By the Rev. G. W. Woodhouse, M.A. 8vo. pp. 16. 

Kitto (Dr. J.)—Daily Bible Illustrations ; bubs Original Readings for a 
Year on Subjects from Sacred History, Biogra noes, © cography. Antiquities, and Theology, 
especially designed for the Family Cire e. iluvians and Patriarchs, Jan. to March, 1:mo. 
PP. 480. 

Schumann (A.)—An Introdection to the Books of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. By A. S lated from the G by the Author of * People’s Dictionary 
of the Bible.’ 8vo. pp. cea 

Crosby (A.)—The Second Advent; or, What do the Scriptures teach 
respecting the Second Coming of Christ. 12mo, (Boston, U.S.) pp. 184. 

M‘Cosh (Rev. J.)—The Method of the Divine Government, Physical and 
Moral. By the Rev. James M‘Cosh. 8vo. (Edinburgh), p pp. 560. 

Read (Rev. H.)—The Hand of God in History; or, Divine Providence 
historically illustrated in the E i Establish t of Christianity. Post 8vo. (Hart- 
ford), pp. 404. 

Bryce (J.)—Ten Years of the Church of Scotland, from 1833 to 1843; with 
Historical Retrospect from 1560. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 480. 

Eastern Churches ; containing Sketches of the Nestorian, Armenian, Jacobite, 
Coptic, and Abyssinian Communities. Post 8vo. pp. 124. 

Humphrey (Rev. W. G.)—The Doctrine of a Future State ; in Nine Sermons 

reached before the gg of Cambridge, in the Year 1849, at the Lecture founded by the 
v. John Hulse. 8vo. pp. 2 

Jerusalem (The) Renembaiahdes or, the Daily Thoughts of a Year during 
a Residence in Jerusalem. 12mo. pp. 274. 

M‘Caul (Rev. Dr. A.)—Thoughts on Rationalism, Revelation, and the Divine 
Authority of the Old Testament. To which is added, the "State of Christianity in Germauy, 
by Professor Quinet ; translated from the French. Fep. 8vo. pp. 166. 

Thomson (Rev. P.)—The Soul, its Nature and Destinies. 12mo. pp. 246. 


Worsley (‘T.)—The Province of the Intellect in Religion, deduced from Our 
Lord's Sermon on the Mount, and considered with reference to Prevalent Errors; Book V. 
The Patriarchs. 8vo, pp. 276. 
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Haslam (Rev. W.)—The Cross and the Serpent; being a Brief History of 
the Triumph of the Cross through a long Series of Ages, in Prophecy, Types, and Fulfilment, 
12mo, pp. 286. 

‘It is Written Again ;’ or, a Help to a Corrected and Harmonized Reading 
of the Scriptures. 8vo. pp. 64. 

Keith (Rev. A.)—Isaiah, as it is; or Judah and Jerusalem the Subjects of 
Isaiah’s Prophesying. By the Rev. Alex. Keith, Post 8vo. pp. 682. 

Mahan (Rev. A.)—Lectures on the Ninth of Romans; Election, and the 
Influence of the Holy Spirit. 12mo. pp. 182. 


FOREIGN. 


Librorum symbolicorum Ecclesiae orientalis Appendix. Ex schedis posthumis 
E. J. Kimmil, ed. H. J.C, Weissenborn. Insunt: Metrophanis Critopuli Confessio, Decretum. 
Synodi Constantinopolitanae anni 1672. Index. 8vo. (Jenae.) 

Monumenta Fidei Ecclesiae orientalis, Primum in unum corpus collegit 
variantes lectiones ad fidem optimorum exemplorum adnotavit prolegomena addidit indice 
rerum praecipuarum instruxit E. J. Kimmel, Accedit appendix ex schedis editoris posthumis 
edita A H. J. Chr. Weissenborn. 2 Partes, 8vo. (Jenae.) 

Stier (R.)—Jesaias, nicht Pseudo-Jesaias. Auslegung seiner Weissagung 
Kap. 40—66. Nebst Einleitung wider die Pseudo-Kritik, Vol. I. 8vo. (Barmen.) 

Thenius (O.)—Exegetisches Handbuch zu d. Biichern d, Kénige. Nebst 
Anhang das vorexilische Jerusalem u. dessen Tempel. 8vo. (Leipz.) 


Lepsius (R.)—Denkmiiler aus Aegypten und Aethiopien. 4to. (Berlin.) 


Creuzer (F.)—Religions et |’ Antiquité, considérées principalement dans leurs 
formes symboliques et mythologiques. Traduit de !’Allemand, refondu en partie, completé 
et développé par J. D. Guigniault. Tome 2me, 3me partie, ou 2me partie, 2me section. 8vo. 


Lutz (J. L.)—Biblische Hermeneutik. Nach dessen Tode, herausgegeben 
von Adolph Lutz. 8vo. (Pforzheim). 


Weigl (J. B.)—Theologisch -chronologische Abhandlung iib. das wahre 


Geburts-u. Sterb-Jahr. Jesu Christi. Vol. LI. 4to. (Sulzb.) 


*,* Although the names of the Contributors to this Journal are no longer given 
in connection with their articles, the publication still remains an organ for the 
discussion of subjects in Sacred Literature. The views advanced will thus neces- 
sarily vary, and are to be regarded as those of the several writers ; the Editor not 
being held responsible for every opinion and argument, but only for the general 
adaptation of the article to the design of the Journal. 





ERRATA. 


Vol. IV. p. 198, for Latin Vulgate read Latin Versions, 
»  V.p. 46, line 31, for cad-res read ravras. 
ie », 196, line 32, for special read spacial. 
_ 4, 198, line 9, for mids read nbr, 


” » » » 10, for past read post. 
” » » » 23, for nd) read x). 
* » 9 9 30, for puts in read puts it in. 





*,* The Title-page and Index of the Fifth Volume will be given with 
the next Number. 
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A. 


ANTAR—ILLUSTRATIONS OF ScRIPTURE 
FROM THE ANCIENT BEDouIN Ro- 
MANCE OF THAT NAME, 1-35; sub- 
stantial identity of the ancient and 
existing customs of the Arab tribes, 1 ; 
‘Antar’ describes Arabian manners 
before Mohammed, 2; object of this 
article to produce illustrations of 
Scripture from ‘ Antar,” 2; Assmai 
the principal author of this romance, 
2; Antar and Mamun, 3, 4; brilliant 
period described in ‘ Antar,’ 5 ; places 
named from ‘ Antar,’ 7; character as 
a poem, 8; reason why so long un- 
known to European Orientalists, 10; 
Mr. Hamilton’s translation, 11, 12; 
illustrations from the usages of war, 
13; crime of erecting an altar similar 
to the sacred altar at Mecca, 16; nup- 
tial customs, 18; illustrations from 
Antar’s early history as the son of a 
female slave, 20-28; Antar’s combat 
with a lion, 28; his love, 30-33; his 
valour and filial respect, 33; he de- 
livers the prince, and is highly 
honoured by King Zoheir, 35. 

Assmai, author of ‘ Antar,’ 2. 


B. 


Baptism FOR THE DeaD, 396-414; va- 
riety of opinion, 396 ; not instead of 
unbaptized dead, nor does it refer to 
washings for the dead, 397; nor to 
those baptized after martyrdom of 
others, nor does it mean for Christ 
who is dead, 398; ‘baptism of suffer- 





proof of this, 403-412 ; free translation 
of the whole passage, 413. 

Bar Chochebas, the pseudo-Messiah, 374, 
375. 

Bartolocci’s collation of the Codex Vati- 
canus (B), 37. 
Bayer, Hartmann, 
Thamer, 132. 

Ben Gabirol, 380, 391. 

Ben Jacob Alphes, Rabbi Isaac, 392, 393. 

Bentley’s collation of the Codex Vati- 
canus (B), 37. 

Bible of Every Land noticed, 243, 244. 

Brexican Criticism, First Lessons 1N, 
No. 1— Preliminary Remarks, 415- 
422 ; this series meant for general read- 
ers or young students, 415; object to 
investigate subjects of ae inquiry 
regarding the books of Scripture, 416 ; 
as Genuineness, Authenticity, and Ca- 
nonical Authority of the Books; De- 
termination of the Text; Principles of 
Interpretation of the Text, 418; 
general observations, 418-422, 

BrBiicaL INTELLIGENCE, 248-250, 521, 
522. 

Brsticat Lectures, Popunar, 422- 
436; efforts for the improvement of 
young men, 422; defect of Mechanics’ 
Institutes, Mr. Purdy’s prize essay 
censured, 424; great value of Christian 
associations for the improvement of 
young men, 425; this Society’s plan 
resembles that of our Journal, 427; 
Mr. Stowell’s lecture, 429; Dr. 
M‘Neile’s, 431; Mr. Hamilton’s, 434. 

Bibliotheca Sacra, Strictures on, 178, 
179. 

Birch’s collation of the Codex Vaticanus 
(B), 39. 


opposes Theobald 


ing and death’ the true meaning, 403 ; | Butler's Analogy criticised, 468-475. 
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C. 


Chalmers’ Posthumous Works noticed, 
233-239. 

CorresponpEeNnce: J. G. Murphy on 
Hebrew Tenses, 194-202; J. Von 
Gumpach on the Miracle of Joshua, 
225-231; Rev. P. Mearns on Burial 
with Christ by Baptism, 231, 232; 
Reconsidered Texts, No. 1, Rom. ix. 
8, 495-499; Dr. W. L, Alexander’s | 
strictures on article by Dr. 8. P. Tre- 
gelles, 499-510; Dr. Tregelles’ Reply, 
510, 511; Dr. Tregelles on Definitions 
of Miracles, 511, 512. 

Creation, ON THE Mosaic Account 
OF THE, 186-194; assumed principles, 
186 ; matter produced long before the 
operations of the six days, 187; day of 
24 hours, 187; notes on the recorded 
operations of the six days, 187-193 ; 
concluding reflections, 193. 

Cureton’s Corpus Ignatianum reviewed, 
339-373 ; his Vindicie Ignatiana, 355. 


D. 


Denzinger on the Ignatian Epistles, 363. 

De Wette, Dr. W. M. L., notice of his 
death, 249. 

Dschohaina, 2. 


E. 


Ebn Ezra, 385-387. 

Edinburgh Review, article in, examined, 
456-491. 

English Review on the Ignatian Epistles, 
354. 

Epiphanius on the Hebrew of Matthew’s 
Gospel, 154. 


G. 


Gaussen’s Theopneustia censured, 463. 


H. 


Hades, 83. 

Hallevi, Rabbi Jehuda, his poem ‘Sion,’ 
375, 383. 

Hamilton’s Literary Attractions of the 
Bible reviewed, 434-436. 

Hamilton’s (Mr. T.) Translation of ‘ An- 
tar,’ 2, 11, 12. 

Harting’s Questionem de Marcione no- 
ticed, 245, 246. 





HEBREW Poetry OF THE MIDDLE AGEs, 
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373-395 ; grandeur of inspired poetry 
—Professor Monk’s Essay, 373; poem 
for 9th of Ab, 374—entitled ‘Sion,’ 
by Rabbi Jehuda Hallevi, 375; pre- 
tensions and fate of Bar Chochebas, 
374, 375; Maimonides, 378; Rabbi 
Al-Charisi complained of the Jews 
adopting a foreign language, 379; 
poems of Ben Gabirol, 380; Jewish 
schools and colleges—learned men and 
poets, 382; Rabbi Isaac—Hallevi, 383 ; 
‘ Al-Charizi’s Art of Poetry,’ 384; 
Ebn Ezra’s romantic marriage, 385, 
386; his travels and writings, 387; 
Maimonides not a poet, 388; Kimchi, 
888; ‘Gan Eden,’ Rieti, Professor 
Lozati, 389; Rabbi Isaac Ben Jacob 
Alphes, 392; Judith’s Ode, 394, 395. 


Hug on the original of Matthew’s Gos- 


pel, 159. 


Hussey on the Epistles of Ignatius, 365. 


1. 


IGNATIAN EpIstLEs, 339-373; valuable 


labours of Mr. Cureton, 339; three 
collections of these Epistles, 340 ; their 
literary history, 340-343; discovery 
of the Syriac version, 344; MSS. used 
for the Corpus Ignatianum, 346; 
genuineness of the Epistles, 346; spe- 
cimens of hierarchic tone, 350, 351; 
features of the Curetonian text, 352; 
groundless charges of the English Re- 
view, 354; and of the /rish Ecclesias- 
tical Journal, 356; Petermann’s edi- 
tion of these epistles, 361 ; Mr. Hussey 
on the same, 365-368; evidence in 
favour of three epistles, 368-372. 


INSPIRATION OF THE AUTHORS OF THE 


Scriptures, 437-495; object twofold 
—to expose the proofless common 
theory, and to disprove it, 437; max- 
ims of Locke and Chillingworth, 439 ; 
inspiration extended only to religious 
truth, 440; 2 Tim. iii. 16 examined, 
440 ; passages in John xiv.-xvi., 442; 
Luke’s introduction, 446; Inspiration 
not superintendence, 447 ; general prin- 
ciples, 447-453; instances of error in 
the Bible, 453-456 ; argument for ple- 
nary theory in Edinburgh Review, 456- 
459 ; remarks on this, 459-491 ; Gaus- 
sen’s Theopneustia censured, 463; 
Butler’s Analogy criticised, 468-475 ; 
M‘Combie quoted with approbation, 
481; notes to the Essay on Reason 
and Faith criticised, 491-495. 


Ireneus on the Hebrew of Matthew’s 


Gospel, 152. 
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Irish Ecclesiastical Journal on the Igna- 
tian Epistles, 356. 


J. 


Jazeemah, King of the tribe of Abs, 13. 

Jerome on the Hebrew of Matthew's 
Gospel, 154. 

Jewish Missionary noticed, 246-248. 

JOSEPHUS, RESTORATION OF THE CHRO- 
NOLOGY OF, 60-81; ancient writings 
liable to corruption in transmission, 
60; care of Josephus in regard to Chro- 

. nology—his double line of dates, 61 ; 
the ten passages containing his prin- 
cipal chronological references, 62; 
from schism under Rehoboam to the 
destruction of Jerusalem 3703 years— 
this a key, 63; 592 years from Exodus 
to foundation of the temple, 65; two 
inexplicable dates, 70; results of in- 
quiry into the civil chronology, 74 ; 
eight passages with dates, 74, 75; re- 
marks on them, 75-81; tabular view 
of the ‘ Sacred Series’ of dates as com- 
pared with the ‘Civil Series,’ 81. 

JosHua, INTRODUCTION TO THE Book 
or (by Dr. K. F. Keil), Part II., 96- 
117; date not after the exile, 96; prior 
to David, 98; proof of a contempo- 
raneous date, 104; controverted, 108 ; 
credibility of the book, 109; Israelites’ 
title to Canaan, 114; exegetical helps, 
116, 

Justin Martyr on the worship of the 
early Christians, 180. 

Justin Martyr, THE Lire AND WRIt- 
INGS OF, 253-301; Sichem his birth- 
place, 254; education, 254, 255; em- 
braces Christianity, 256; his works— 
his martyrdom, 256-258 ; notice of his 
First Apology, 258-268; his Second 
Apology, 268-270; his Dialogue with 
Trypho the Jew—its genuineness, 271 ; 
outline of it with extracts, 271-285 ; 
Oration to the Greeks, 285; Exhorta- 


tion to the Greeks, 286-290 ; Fragment | 


on the Resurrection, 290-293 ; dialogue 
with Trypho his great work, 293; his 
theological errors, 295; his merits as 
a writer, 298-301. 


K. 


Keil’s (Dr. K. F.) Introduction to the 
Book of Joshua, 96-117. 

Kimchi, Rabbi David, 388. 

Kitto’s Daily Bible Illustrations noticed, 
519. 
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L. 


List or PuBLicaTions, 251, 252, 523, 
524, 


M. 


M‘Combie’s article in No. III. of the 
Journal quoted from, 481. 

M‘Neile’s Lecture on the Bible reviewed, 
431-434. 

Maimonides, 388. 

Mamun, the khalif, 2. 

MatruEw’s GosPet, ON THE ORIGINAL 
LaNGuAGE oF SaInt, with reference to 
Davidson’s Introduction (by S. P. Tre- 
gelles), 151-186; evidence of ancient 
writers—Papias—Irenzus, 151; Pan- 
tenus—Origen, 153 ; Epiphanius—Je- 
rome, 154; ancient testimony decides 
in favour of a Hebrew original, 157 ; 
evidence of a Greek original, 158; 
plan of proof needed—plan followed 
by the learned, 158; Hug merges all 
evidence into that of Papias—no proof, 
159; ‘Gospel according to the He- 
brews,’ 161; not confounded with 
Matthew’s Hebrew Gospel, 162; the 
present Greek unlike a translation, 
163; early versions made from the 
Gospel-collection, 164; & priori argu- 
ment refuted, 164; authorities for the 
Hebrew and Greek original respec- 
tively, 168; theory of a twofold ori- 
ginal, 169; strictures on the Scottish 
Congregational Magazine, 170-178; 
on Bibliotheca Sacra, 176; authority 
of the Greek Gospel as an inspired 
translation, 179 ; Justin Martyr on the 
worship of the early Christians, 180; 
editorial note, 186. 

Melanchthon’s opinion of Theobald 
Thamer, 149. 

MISCELLANEA, 203-224; Remarks on 
Hebrews xiii. 7-16, 203-209; Re- 
marks on Rom. ix. 3, by D. D., 209- 
215; Biblical Truth, Tested and Jus- 
tified, No. 1, by J. F., 215-221; Herod 
‘the Great,’ or Herod ‘the Elder,’ by 
A. B., 221-223 ; the mark upon Cain, 
223, 224. 


N. 


Neander’s General History of the Church 
noticed, 516. 

Neander’s (Dr. A.) Theobald Thamer, 
117-150. 

Notices oF Books, 233-248, 513-520. 
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O. 


Obeide, Ibn, 2-4, 
Origen on the Hebrew of Matthew’s 
Gospel, 153. 


P. 


Pantenus on the Hebrew of Matthew's 
Gospel, 153. 

Papias on the Original Language of 
Matthew's Gospel, 151. 

Paradise, 87. 

Pearson, Bishop, falsely charged with 
Socinian Views, 360. 

Perer’s (THE APOSTLE) RESIDENCE IN 
Rome, 302-338 ; bearing of the First 
Epistle of Peter on this subject, 303 ; 
time of this epistle, 304, 314 ; ‘ Church 
at Babylon ’—not Rome, 306 ; certain 
that Peter preached and was crucified 
at Rome, 316-318 ; testimony of Euse- 
bius, 319; controverted, 321-323; 
Peter not in Rome before a.p. 61, 324; 
nor before 63—nor could he have la- 
boured there more than one year, 325; 
claim of primacy for Peter ground- 
less, 327-338. 

Petermann’s edition of the Ignatian 
Epistles, 361. 

Philip, Landgrave, his kind efforts to 
recover Thamer, 144-150. 

Purdy’s prize essay on ‘Knowledge 
among the Middle and Working 
Classes’ censured, 424, 


R. 
Right of the Israelites to Canaan—What ? 
114 


Robab, queen of the tribe of Reeyan, i3. 
Rogers’ Essay on Reason and Faith, 
Notes to, criticised, 491-495. 


8. 


Scottish Congregational Magazine, Stric- 
tures on, 170-178. 

SEPARATE STATE, ON THE, 82-95; the 
happy. state of the righteous betwixt 
death and the resurrection might be 
inferred, 82; remarks on texts which 
teach it—Luke xvi. 19-31, 83; Hades 
and Sheol, 83-89; paradise in two 
texts, 89, 90; notice of 2 Cor. v. 1-9, 
92; 1 Thess. iv. 13-18, 93; Heb. 
xii. 1, 





Shedad, the father of Antar, 20, 23. 

Sheol, 83. 

Stowell’s Bible Self- Evidential, reviewed, 
429-431. 

Strickland’s History of the American 
Bible Society noticed, 513. 

Stuart’s History of the Old Testament 
Canon (by Davidson) noticed, 239- 
243, 


T. 
‘ Tales of the Thousand and One Nights,’ 
5. 


THEOBALD THAMER ; an Historical Mo- 
nograph (by Dr. A. Neander), 117- 
150; preface, 117; history discovers 
to us the germs of revolutions, 117; 
Thamer before his age—his birth, 
studies, teaching, professorship, 119; 
his Exhortation to the Study of The- 
ology, 120; necessity of natural science 
in interpretation of the Bible, 121; 
excessive zeal—allegorizing interpre- 
tations, 122; extremes, 123, 124; he 
assails the Lutheran system of doc- 
trine, 126; his unpopularity as a 
preacher, 132; controversy with Hart- 
mann Bayer, 182; three witnesses— 
Scripture, conscience, and the crea- 
tures, 133 ; his view of conscience, 134; 
inspiration of Aristotle, 138; twofold 
stand-point, 138; he opposes doctrine 
of hereditary depravity and justifica- 
tion by faith, 141; epistolary corre- 
spondence with Landgrave Phili 
145-149; Melanchthon’s opinion o' 
Thamer, 149; various changes—death, 
150. 

TREGELLES, Dr. S. P., his article on the 
Original Language of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, 151-186. 

TISCHENDORF’S GREEK TESTAMENT, 35- 
60; object of this second notice, 35; 
notice of MSS., 36; collations of Bar- 
tolocci, Bentley, and Birch, 37 ; Codex 
Ephraemi (C), 41 ; Tischendorf’s ‘ Mo- 
numenta Sacra Inedita,’ 44; Moscow 
MSS., 48; Codices Claromontanus, 
San-Germanensis, Augiensis, and 
Boernerianus, 49 ; Versions, 51 ; Value 
of Tischendorfs Text, 53; textual 
criticism as affecting important pas- 
sages, 58, 59. 


WwW. 
Wines, Oriental, 32. 


END OF THE FIFTH VOLUME. 





